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PREFATORY NOTE. 



In this volume, as in the first of the series, I 
have endeavored to bring to liglit sonic of the 
obscure movements of the early patriots. 

The search for these has called me to the outer 
circle of the iKittlefield of the opening Revolution, 
where footprints of the minute-men have escaped 
the eye of the tourist. 

I desire to acknowledge the continued courtesy 
of the members of the families now occupying the 
old farms from which their ancestors went out 
determined to have liberty or death. 

In offering this volume to the public, it is with 
a sincere desire that all descendants of the early 
patriots, whether located on the old homesteads 
or in lunnes far distant from New ICngland, may 
have a just appreciation of the cost of the glorious 
heritage of freedom to which they are born. 

It is my purpose to continue this search, and I 
.shall be glad to receive any suggestions whereby 
better results may be obtained for the promotion 
of good citizenship. 

AUKAM KNC.IJ.SII HROWN. 
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CHA1TI£R I 

So through the night rode I*aiil Revere, 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore. 

LoNC.Fni.LOW. 

LEXINGTON ALARM IN NORTHERN MIDDLESEX. — 
CRoroN PLANTATION. — (;ROTON PA IRIOTS ON 
APRIL 19, 1775. — IN CAMP AT CAMnRIDCE. — 
THE DEATH-ROLL AT IJUNKER HILL. — THE PRES- 
COTT EAMII.V. — CHAMPNEV HOUSE. — (;RAVE OE 
CAPTAIN AURAM CHILD 

No time was lost in extending the *' Lexington 
Alarm," and so thorough had been the planning 
that but little or no time was wasted in the most 
distant towns before the patriots started for the 
relief of the distressed. Northern Middle.sex had 
given no uncertain soinid during all the time when 
the troubles were culminating. The older citi- 
zens were familiar with the war cry, many of them 

having repeatedly rushed to arms in the early 

I 
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wars; and the fireside tales were those of personal 
sufferings in the Indian troubles and French wars. 

. In many a home was reference made to the family 
record in the well-worn Bible, and the pine torch 
lighted in order that the youngest listener might 
be duly impressed by reading for himself such 
entries as ''Killed at Crown Point ; Died at Cham- 

. plain ; Killed by Indians at Fori George." Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point were household words, 
kept vividly in mind by the old musket that had 
done service in that well-known region. No fairy 
tales found listeners in these homes ; for the siege 
of Louisburg and the destruction of the peaceful 
Acadian villages, scenes in which lhc.se people 
had a part, furnished ample subject for twilight 
pastime. 

There was a tract of land, more than thirty 
miles inland, granted to Dean VVinthrop and 
others, and incorporated as early as 1655 by the 
name of Groton. It was named for the home of 
the Winthrops, in Groton, England. Seven years 
passed before the record appears of the erection 
of that all-important building, a meeting-house, 
and of the election of those well-known New 
England functionaries, selectmen. These settlers, 
like other pioneers whom we delight to honor, 
exemplified true Christian heroism. With their 
minister. Rev. Samuel Willard, they faced the 
hardships of frontier life with a resignation hard 
to be understood in these days of luxury and 
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comfort. "They lived on the roiij^h edge of civ- 
ilization ; and nothinj; stood between Ihem and 
an unbroken wilderness." Christian civilization 
was apparent, when King Philip^s war broke out, 
and sorrow settled upon the place. The greater 
part of the houses were destroyed, including the 
meeting-house ; some of the people were killed, 
and others carried into captivity. Although forced 
to abandon the undertaking for a while, those 
people heroically took up the burden again, and 
went on successfully. While it was the descend- 
ants and successors of the pioneers who indelibly 
stamped their names on the records of this set- 
tlement during the later Indian troubles and with 
the French, they manifested no half-hearted spirit 
in the repeated emergencies. 

Territorially (iroton admitted of many divisions; 
and the natural increase of population, together 
with the influx from the lower towns, led to the 
formation of several new districts or townships be- 
fore the beginning of hostilities with the mother 
country. Distance only prevented these patriots 
from having a share in the well-known scenes of 
Aj^ril 19 ; but no better record was made at camp 
in Cambridge, and in battle at lUmker Hill, than 
is found to the honor of these people of northern 
Middlesex. 

GROTON. 

In my search for hidden footprints in the town 
of Groton, I was conducted to the home of Mrs. 
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Abigail Moors, who in her ninetieth year was 
mistress of her own home. Referring to her 
father, Imlah Parker, a soldier of the Revolution, 
this interesting woman emphatically said, "I have 
always thought he was the nicest man that ever 
lived." With memory undimmed, she, the last of 
a family of nine children, lives in the full enjoy- 
ment of filial affection, bearing testimony to the 
fact that the true parent is the real patriot. 

It has been shown in "licneath Old Roof Trees" 
that the people of Groton received no encourage- 
ment from their pastor towards resistance to Hrit- 
ish aggression ; in fact, if tliey had followed their 
minister, they would all have been classed with the 
Tories. Hut from the spring of 1765, when the 
odious Stamp Act was passed, they had been out- 
s|X)ken in the interests of the Colonies, regardless 
of their spiritual leailer. Two companies of min- 
ute-men were enlisted in the town agreeably to 
the recommendation of the First Provincial Con- 
gress, in its resolve of October 26, 1774, at Con- 
cord. The alarm of April 19 was quickly met by 
the response of these companies, under Captains 
Henry Farwell and Asa Lawrence. 

The alarm of the previous day, already explained 
in this series, had started Captain Nathan * Corey 
and other Groton men to Concord in advance of 
the companies, and hence given Groton some repre- 
sentatives at Old North Hridge. Two companies 

' Not Aaron. 
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of militia followed the ?nimite-nicn on the igth, and 
all gathered at Cambridge before that April day 
had closed. There is sufficient reason for believ- 
ing that General Artemas Ward found the Groton 
men to be faithful soldiers. He had a special in- 
terest in the old families of that town. His wife, 
Sarah Trowbridge, to whom he was married in 
1750, was daughter of Rev. Caleb and Hannah 
(Walter) Trowbridge of Groton. When the im- 
mortal scroll of June 17 was made up, it appeared 
that Groton had suffered great loss. Among the 
dead was Sergeant Benjamin Prescott, a nephew 
of Colonel William Prescott. 

The following names appear on the bronze tal> 
lets at Charlestown : — 

PRESCOTT \S KK(;iMKNr. 

Pdrker\s fompniiy. — Telcr Fisk, David Kcmji. 

Laivrcme^s company. — James IJodj^e, Steplu'n Foster, 
Abraham IJIood, IJcnjamin Wood J Simon Ilohait, Robert 
JNirker. 

FarwclVs cotnpany. — Jonathan Jenkins. 

Moors* s company. — Sergeant Henjamin rrescott. 

Corey^s company. — Chambers Corey. 

Although the Colonel IVescott homestead was 
lost to Groton through the dismembership of the 
town, the name has been closely identified with it. 
Various members of the family are notable in its 
annals. 

' See IVpiHTcll Death-roll. Ch.iplcr IV. of this volume. 
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The first to api^ear in the town was Jonas, son 
of John the immigrant, who came to this country 
about 1640, and settled at Lancaster, where often, 
in a coat of mailed armor, he appeared to the trou- 
blesome Indians, impressing them as of super- 
natural origin. Jonac, at Groton, was a captain of 
the yeomanry militia at the time when the sav- 
ages were committing their depredations. Benja- 
min, a son of Jonas, was born in 1696, and was 
a man of military and civil distinction. He ob- 
tained lands on the border-line of the town. A 
monument standing at an angle of the road near- 
ing the centre of Groton tells the following : 
" Colonel William Prescott Commander of the 
American forces at the Hut tie of lUmker 1 1 ill, was 
born on the 20th of February, 1726, in a house 
which stood near this spot." Hrothcrs of Colonel 
William were Dr. Oliver and Judge James IVes- 
cott, each of whom honored the town of his nativ- 
ity. One of the selectmen in 1775 was Oliver 
Prescott ; Honorable James Prescott was a mem- 
ber of the first, second, and third Provincial Con- 
gress, and of the Hoard of War in 1776. Oliver 
Prescott was a member of the Council in 1777. 
The family was also represented in other impor- 
tant positions during the war; and Honorable 
James Prescott was the representative from the 
town in the first General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which assembled on 
Wednesday, October 25. 1780. It thus ap|>ears 
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tiiat tlic licniisin of Juhii llic iiiiiiii;;raiit was per- 
petuated ill liis (lcs(j<:ii<lants, wlio pi'(ivc<l tlicm- 
selves to be true |)atri(>ts and gooti citizens in the 
tiiHC of great trial. 

Some interesting facts are here added in regard 
to tlie personality ol Colonel William I'rcscott, 
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given by liis grandniccc, Mrs. Sarah (Chaplni) 
Rockwooii, to Dr. Samuel A. Green. Her father 
was Rev. Daniel Chaplin, l>,D„ of Groton ; and 
iier mother was Sns;inna, eldest dangliter of Judge 
James I'rescntt, brother of the colonel. She was 
ten years of age when the hero of Hunker Mill 
died. 
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'' She describes him as a tall, well-proportioned 
man, with blue eyes and a large head, lie usually 
wore a skull-cap ; and he parted his hair in the 
middle, wearing it long behind, braided loosely, and 
tied in a club with a black ribbon, as was common 
in those days. He had a pleasant countenance, 
and was remarkably social and full of fun and 
anecdotes. He was dignified in his manner, and 
had the bearing of a soldier."^ 

Authorities agree on the value of early im- 
pressions-; and we can but credit this description 
of the personal appearance of Colonel Prescott, 
for it was indelibly stamped uiK)n the youthful 
Sarah Chaplin when sitting U|>on the knee of the 
old soldier. She attained the remarkable age of 
one hundred and four years. 

The Chanipney house is one of the few dwell- 
ings remaining to remind us of the patriots of 
Groton who left their homes in exchange for the 
life of the camp and Field of battle. 

1 Tliis fact in regard to ihc dress of ihc hair was not brought to 
the notice of the sculptor, William \V. Story, the ukMlcllcr of the 
Prescott statue at Bunker Hill. 
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In the old biiryinjif-g round of Groton is a stone 
on which is the following record of a patriot who 
was born at Walthani : — 

".lArw hvci Ah little hour and Falls too oft uuhccdcd down.'^ 

SACRGI) TO THE MKMORY OF 

CAFT. AURAM CHILD. 

Waltiiam 1 74 1-1834. 93 Years. 

lie ciitiTcd the army in the French War at the aRc of 17 years. Was 
with (icn. Amherst at tiie capture of I'iconcleroga and Crown 
I'oint in \yy). lie was a I-ieiit. among the 
minute men and aided in the Concord fij^ht and the Battle 
of lUinker Hill in 1775. Joining Washingt<»n he was j)ne of the Im- 
mortal Hand which crossed the Delaware Dec. 25, 1776, and turned 
tlie tide of war in the victories of Trenton and I'rinccton. De- 
tac!ic<l to the North he fought in iiie two battles of Still- 
water, and witnt»sscd the surrender of Burgoyne in 1777. 
Rejoining Washington he Ixjre eqtially the frosts 
of Valley Forge and the Heats of Monmouth, 
in f77X. Detailed with (ien. Wayne, he cn)wn<Hl his 
military career by heading the Infantry as oldest Capt. in the 
gallant capture of Stoney INdnt in 1779 where he received tliconly wound 

that marked his eventful services. 



Tlie blood of our fatliers, let it not have been shed in vain. 

Wkbstkr. 
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CIIAITER II 

** Tell ye your children of it, and let your children tell their children, 
and tlieir children another generation." — Juel i. 3. 

OKIGIN OK SIIIKLKY AND IMCPPERELL. PKITKR- 

Kl.r/S Hia.lKK l*()K BOSTON IN I760. — COl.ONKL 
WILLIAM PKKSCOTT. — KICVKKKNI) JOSKPII KMKR- 
SON. — TOWN AND ClIUKCII KECOKDS. — PATRI- 
OTIC ACTS IN TKPrKRKLL 

Among the towns once incliuleil, either whole 
or in part, in Groton Plantation, arc Pepi>ercll and 
Shirley. Hesides being offshoots from the mother 
township, they had other early and later interests 
in common which make it almost impossible to 
separate them entirely. It was a custom of the 
early days of the Colony for a town to become 
such by degrees. In many cases the remote set- 
tlers set up the plea of the great distance to be 
travelled to get to the meeting-house, and a pre- 
cinct would be established in which belter eccle- 
siastical advantages were enjoyed ; the next step 
was, in some instances, the formation of a district, 
which gave added privileges ; and then followed 
the right of sending a representative to the Ciene- 
ral Court, when the fully equipped town appeared 
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upon the records.' Pepperell passed through each 
of these preliminary staj^es, hut Shirley was at 
first recognized as a district and then as a town. 
As early as 1742 "Groton West Parish " appeared 
in the records ; but it was not until eleven years 
later that it was dignified by a name entirely dis- 
tinct from that of Groton, and still later before it 
was classed as a town. It is difficult to tell when 
the political connection with the mother town was 
severed ; for in the exigency of the opening Rev- 
olution, Pep|)erell, as other districts, had its own 
representative. William Prescott was the district's 
representative in the General Court convened at 
Salem on Friday the seventh day of October, 1774, 
by order of Governor Tiiomas Gage, and which 
resulted in the First Provincial Congress, that met 
at Concord on the eleventh. When duties in the 
field required the presence of William Prescott, he 
was succeeded by lulmund Baticroft, who served 
in the second and third Provincial Congress. 

In 1753 Shirley was incorporated as a district, 
without having taken the course of first building a 
meeting-house and settling a minister. 

In following the plan of a biographer, I have at 
first given the antecedents of these towns of envi- 
able record in north-west Middlesex, and next turn 

* During the reign of George the Second, there were objections on 
the pjirt of the royal aiitiioritics to forming new towns in the New 
Knglanci Colonics, whereby more representatives appeared in the 
local government, hence districts were more commonly formed. 
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to the origin of the names assigned them. The 
notable officials William Shirley and William Pep> 
perrell are closely allied in our Provincial history; 
and as portions of Groton Plantation became dis- 
tricts during the ix)pularity of these men, it was 
natural that their names should be perpetuated in 
this manner. 

William Shirley was governor of the Province 
from August, 1741, to September, 1749. He was 
appointed by the king under the second char- 
ter. It was during this period that the south- 
westerly part of Groton became a district, and 
later a fully equipped town ; hence, it was given 
the name of Shirley in honor of Ihe governor. 

William Pep|)errell of Kittery, Maine, was col- 
onel of a regiment of militia, and a merchant of 
great success and popularity. IJeing well and fa- 
vorably known in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, he was selected by Governor Shirley as 
commander of the expedition fitted out in 1745 
to capture the fortress of the French at Louis- 
burg, Cape Hreton. The marvellous success of 
the expedition turned public attention to the mer- 
chant commander, and no honor was too great to 
be conferred u|X)n him ; hence the northern part 
of Groton, first called " Groton West Parish," 
when becoming a town, was named Pcpperrell, in 
honor of the hero of Louisburg. 

The facts that men from these towns were in- 
cluded in the six thousand who made up the army 
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in comm.ind of Colonel Pcppcrrcll, and th.it the 
minister of the latter town was a chaplain in the 
expedition, must have strengthened the desire to 
name the town Pepperrell.* It may seem extremely 
far-fetched to cite the part of these towns in the 
capture of the "Gibraltar of America** as a rea- 
son for the remarkable record of the later patriots 
of the locality; but the thirty years which inter- 
vened between the experiences at Louisburg and 
Lexington could not have effaced the record, and 
with such a spiritual leader as had the town of 
Pepperell in the Rev. Joseph Emerson the fire 
of patriotism could not go out. In his sermon to 
his parishioners in the spring of 1758, just before 
starting under command of Captain Thomas Law- 
rence for the r>ench war, this patriot preacher 
said from his pulpit, "Let it never be said of a 
Pe|)perell soldier that he was afraid to face his 
enemies, or that he ever turned his back on 
them, and cowardly deserted the cause of his 
country." 

The name of Emerson is of itself enough to 
give the town of Pepperell an honored place in 
the annals of the Colonies ; but when combined 
with that of Prescott there is a union of strength 
which must have exerted an influence upon all 
sub.se(|uent generations of the early heroes. It 
is claimed that William Prescott was one of the 

* The rcppcrrell family repeated the **r." The same form 
was used in the name of the town for many years. 
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town's representatives at Louisburg, and it is cer- 
tain that he was lieutenant in the Provincial troops 
sent out to remove the b^rench neutrals from Nova 
Scotia in 1755. 

While we may deplore this measure of war, we 
cannot deny the patriotism which impelled those 
who resjionded to the call. While our emotions 
are stirred by the slightest reference to those 
Acadian villagers "on the shores of the Basin of 
Minas/' who, "at peace with God and the world," 
were swept from their homes, we cannot refrain 
from according honor to our townsmen who were 
led in the expedition, and also rejoice that in some 
measure our ancestors atoned for the wrong by 
sharing their meagre comforts with the Evange- 
Hncs who were left at their doors. 

The early settlers of Peppercll were familiar 
with the hardships of frontier life. Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, who became their minister in 1746, was 
accustomed to seeing little companies of his pa- 
rishioners start off to face the Indians and their 
French allies ; fifteen of his people are recorded 
as having perished in that service between the 
years 1748 and 1756. Under the judicious leader- 
ship of their minister their hearts were softened 
by sorrow and sacrifice, and they were ready to 
share their hard earnings with others in distress ; 
a notable instance being shown at the time of 
Boston's great fire of March 20, 1760, when it was 
estimated that the loss was one hundred thousand 
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pounds sterling. Rev. Mr. Emerson made the fol- 
lowing record in the chnrcli book : — 

** The governor Pownall sent IJriefs thro' the Province for 
a general conlribiition, accordingly we had one here and col- 
lected £(i\ lis. od. Old Tenor, and when paid the following 

Reccit was given. 

Boston, i6/// April, 1760. 

Received of ye Church in Pcp|>erell, whereof the Rev. Mr. 

Joseph Emerson is I'astor, the sum of sixty four pounds, 

twelve shillings old Icnor for ye sufferers in the late fire. 

John Phillips." 

With the many publications which treat of the 
Revolutionary period at our command, there is no 
way in wliich the patriot of to-day may become so 
fully impressed by the moral heroism with which 
each town met its share of suffering and made 
its sacrifice, as by carefully studying the worn yel- 
low leaves of the records of the town meetings. 
There each successive step appears in all its sig- 
nificance, recorded in the cramped handwriting of 
the clerk, in many cases spelled without rule, but 
unmistakable in meaning. The student of these 
files cannot fail to read much between the lines, 
and detect in each blot and period a spirit of de- 
termination that knew no compromise. 

The town of Pepperell has an old church record 
in addition to that of the town clerk, which gives 
added testimony to its patriotism, l^ach resolu- 
tion adopted by this town, if not in the language 
of the Committee of Correspondence of Boston, 
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bears the impress of the miiul of the patriot 
preacher, whom they gladly followed, and whose 
work for his people and his country was sealed by 
his death in October, 1775. 

In viewing early pastoral acts from the present 
standpoint, when the preaching of politics from 
the pulpit is at the risk of an immediate change 
in spiritual leaders, it is difficult to understand 
much that took place in PeppercU and other towns 
during the contention between Parliament and the 
Provinces. Hut when fully realizing the exact jx)- 
sition of the parson of that time, which has been 
set forth in chapter vii. of "Heneath Old Roof 
Trees," one may more easily comprehend the sit- 
uation. Rev. Mr. Emerson, the zealous aix>stle of 
liberty in this town, found a faithful co-worker in 
William Prescott, one of his parishioners, who, 
besides having inherited peculiar talents for lead- 
ership, had the advantage of the experience of 
mature life. They both had been schooled in mili- 
tary service, and had eyes and ears to detect the 
first indications of the trouble with the mother 
country. But while this preacher was bold in his 
denunciations of the infringements on their rights, 
he was equally positive in declaring from his 
pulpit, " We have a king who is well worthy of 
our affection and obedience." They saw in the 
Stamp Act an occasion for |X)sitive declaration. 
They had suffered personally in the king's service 
against the French, and had seen the stalwart 
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young men of the town go out from their midst 
to return no more. They had also shared in the 
unusual drain upon the town's treasury, and they 
most naturally deprecated any act whereby the 
Colonies were to be burdened with greater taxes 
to meet the king's indebtedness. Theirs was the 
voice of the town when, in October, 1765, they in- 
structed their representative in the General Court, 
closing thus : — 

** As tbc trade of llns province is greatly ohstruclcd. and 
the |^)eople labor under an almost insupportable debt, we 
expect you will use your utmost endeavors, in llie (General 
Assembly, tliat the monies of the province drawn from the 
individuals, may not be applied to any other uses, under any 
pretence whatever, than what is evidently intended in the act 
for supplying the province treasury." 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was an occasion 
for one of Rev. Mr. Emerson's patriotic sermons, 
which was printed ; and copies of it are now treas- 
ured in the homes of the descendants of those 
who most heartily indorsed its sentiments.* Mr. 
Emerson called the repeal one of the great deliv- 
erances in ICnglish history. He urged his people 
to cultivate in their minds and in the minds of 
their children an affection for their mother coun- 
try, lie said, *' Let us have reverence for and be 
duly subject to lawful authority. Government is 
drawn from God, though the practical form of it 
is left to the prudence and discretion of men." 

* rrinted and sold hy F)iles antl Gill in Queen Street, mdcclxvi. 
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Pastor and people were not slow in learning that 
it was policy rather than justice that actuated the 
British ministry in re|)ealing the Stamp Act ; and 
early in the year 1773 they chose a committee of 
nine ''to consider what is projxir for this district 
to do, at this alarming time, resjiecting the en- 
croachments that have been made ui)on our civil 
privilege." The result of the town's committee, 
communicated to the town of Boston through its 
CcHumittcc of ('orrcspondcnce, was mtist encour- 
aging, coming as it ilid from the remote bortlcr of 
the Province. They at first acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the letter and pamphlet sent to them in 
common witli oilier towns, by the authorities at 
Boston, in which particular and minute accounts 
were given of the encroachments made upon their 
charter privileges. The Boston patriots were fully 
assured of the alarm of their sympathizers at a 
distance. They say : — 

** We of this place are unanimous ; no less than one hun- 
dred have signed a re({uest to the selectmen to call a meet- 
ing, though we count luit one hundred and sixty fumiiies; 
and when met the fullest meeting that was ever known on 
any occasion, and not a dissenting vote or voice. We feel 
for ourselves, we feel fi)r our posterity, we feel for our breth- 
ren through the continent. We tremble at the thought of 
slavery, either civil or ecclesiastical, and are fully sensible 
of the ne;ir connection there is between civil and religious 
lil>erty. If we lose the former the latter will not remain ; our 
resentment (not to .say our indignation) rises against them, 
let them l>e in whatS4)ever relation they may, who would dare 
invade our natural or constitutional rights. ^^ 
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The voters gnvc their representative positive 
advice, and at tlie same time voted to add two 
casks of powder with lead " answerable to their 
stock of ammunition.*' 

In showing the successive steps in the town of 
Peppercll which led up to the 19th of April, 1775, 
there is left no room for doubt that the acts of the 
Boston leaders were as leaven to all the communi- 
ties affected by the king's arbitrary measures. So 
thoroughly aroused were the people at this north- 
ern border of the Province that more than a year 
before the Declaration of Independence was for- 
mulated, they concluded a scries of resolutions 
thus : — 



** We therefore instruct you, sir, that you, in our name 
and behalf, si<j;nify to the (ircat and General Court, of which 
you are a member, that our opinion is, ll)at independence is 
the only alternative for the safety of this oppressed land, and 
that if the honorable Congress should think it best for the 
safety of the United Colonies to declare them independent 
of (Ireat IJritain, we accpiiesce heart and hand, and are de- 
termined, at the risk of life and treasure, to support the 



measure. 



^>^ 
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The appeal of the Boston Committee of Corre- 
spondence met with a prompt response from the 
patriots of Peppcrell. Their letter, signed by Wil- 
liam Prescott, was the third in order of date. It 
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accompanied forty bushels of grain and promises 
of further assistance with provisions and with men, 
and invoked thcni " tu stand firm in the common 
cause." 

Something was yet needed to prove to all gen- 
erations that these people were not as "sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal." The Lexington alarm 
reached these remote homes, and the proof was 
readily furnishet). The patriots of that day are 
largely represented by name and blood in the resi- 
dents of to-day, but their homes have almost all 
disappeared, or been greatly changed ; yet there is 
one to which I most gladly invite my readers. 




THE PRESCOTT EAMILY 
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CHAPTER III 

We have no title-<lcc<ls to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates, 
I'Vom graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 

Kmrrson. 

TIIK PRESCOTT FAMILY. PKKSCOTT HOMESTEAD. 

ECHOES FROM ITS WOOH-CAPPED HILLS. 

SOCIETV OF THE CINCINNATI. — CONNECTION 
WITH (iOV'ERNOR ROGER WOLCOTT. — ALLIANCE 
WITH THE LINZEE FAMILY. — CHARACTERISTICS 
OF COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT 



The Prescott family home is on the northern 
border of the town of PeppcrcU, and on the rising 
<::r()nn(I that soon merges into the hills of the 
(iranite State. Its present territory of two hun- 
dred acres was included in the j:;rant of 1655 to 
Mr. Dean Winthrop and others. Benjamin Pres- 
cott was the first of the family to secure a title to 
this remote section, lie was doubtless impelled 
by that spirit of adventure which actuated many 
of the early settlers of New luigland to push out 
where land was abundant, having been impressed 
that such property was the basis of wealth and 
influence in the mother country. Benjamin Pres- 
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cott began early to exert an influence in the West 
Parish ; and his son William, who had nearly at- 
tained his majority when the Pepperell home was 
established, found there ample op]X)rt unity for the 
development of his powers. No better combina- 
tion of blood, brain, and muscle could be found 
than that which made up the youn*; man William 
IVescott, who, well matched with Abigail Hale, his 
wife of Puritan stock, develo|)ed this home on 
the frontier, and continued the family possession. 
This young farmer was a power in the struggling 
town, whose records show that he was among the 
first to protest against injustice. 

We can imagine the influence of his words u|)on 
the distressed people at the blockaded i)ort of 
l^oston, voicing as they did the sentiment of the 
northern border of the Province at the time when 
the mandamus councillors took their oath of office. 

** Be not dismayed nor disheartened in this day of great 
trials. We heartily symiKithize with you, and are always 
ready to do all in our power for your support, comfort, and 
relief; knowing that Providence has placed you where you 
must stand the first shock. We consider tliat we are all 
emerged in one bottom, and must sink or swim together. 
We think if we submit to those regulations, all is gone. Our 
forefathers passed the vast Atlantic, si)cnt their blood and 
treasure, that they might enjoy their liberties, both civil and 
religious, and transmit them to their posterity. Their chil- 
dren have waded through seas of difficulty, to leave us free 
and happy in the enjoyment of Knglish privileges. Now, if 
we should give them up, can our chihlren rise up and call us 
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blessed? Is not n glorious death in defence of our liberties 
better tb.in a short, infamous life, and our memory to be had 
in detestation to the l.itest posterity? f^et us all be of one 
heart, and stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free; and may he of his infinite mercy grant us 
deliverance out of all our troubles." 

In (Irivin*; over the (Iclij^btful hills of tlic town 
from the village of Pepperell to the Prescott home, 
one can but see in fancy the dignified figure of 
the patriot preacher, as upon his horse he galloped 
over this route to the same homestead to take 
counsel with his gallant young parishioner and 
avowed patriot. Young Prescott was appointed 
captain of the militia company soon after his re- 
turn from the expedition to Nova Scotia, and was 
promoted in 1774 to the position of colonel of the 
regiment of minute-men from Pepperell and ad- 
joining towns. 

Although remote from anv centre of liabita- 
tion, a powerful influence was exerted from this 
home during the months of anxiety which pre- 
ceded open hostilities. Colonel Prescott was 
nearly fifty years of age, and besides enjoying 
the esteem and confidence of his townsmen, was 
well and favorably known in all that locality ; 
Province line was no barrier to his popularity in 
both civic and military circles. The semiweekly 
drillings of the Pepperell minute-men under Col- 
onel Prescott, and the bold .statements from the 
pul|)it by Rev. Joseph ICmerson, kept the peo- 
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pie in constant expectation ; so that when the 
news of April 19 was received they were not 
long in making final preparations. A mounted 
messenger reached the town in the middle of 
the forenoon, declaring that the Regulars had 
come out from Boston, and killed eight men at 
Lexington, and were fighting at Concord. The 
despatch with which Colonel Prescott buckled 
on his sword, and bade wife and only son Wil- 
liam, then thirteen years of age, a tender fare- 
well as he galloped off the hill, may be known 
without resorting to imagination ; for his habits 
of early years and later experience arc in proof 
of this. His order was for the PepiKirell com- 
pany and that at Hoilis to march at once to 
Groton, and there join the company of the latter 
town, while he proceeded directly to Groton. The 
effect of the more innnediate contact with Colonel 
Prescott is seen in the report that the company 
from his town reached Groton before the men 
there were ready to march. The selectmen were 
then together distributing arms and ammunition 
to their soldiers. Dr. Oliver Prescott, chairman, 
brother of the Colonel, uj^on hearing the music 
and seeing the Pepperell company marching to 
the Common in full ranks, said, "This is a dis- 
grace to us ! " lUit if the reader has studied with 
care the first volume of this series, " Heneath Old 
Roof Trees," he rememl)ers that a i>ortion of the 
Groton C(im|Kiny marched during the hours of 
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the previous niglit, and consecincntly rcprcseiUed 
the town in tlio fij;iit at Old Nortli 15ri(l<;e. 

Since it is the Prescott homestead tliat we are 
now considering, we will leave the minute-men, 
and return to the historic place. Weary with the 
tumult of war, Colonel William Prescott, in the 
spirit of a Cincinnatus,* returned to his home, 
and resumed the peaceful emj)Ioyment of cultivat- 
ing his paternal acres. War did not deter the oidy 
son of the colonel from his school course. In 
the autumn of 1776 he left the old hearth-stone 
to attend school at Hyfield, where he fitted for 
Harvard College, from which he graduated, and 
become the eminent jurist, Judge William Pres- 
cott. While his life was largely spent elsewhere, 
he never lost his interest in the old home. Of 
the next generation to cherish the ancestral home- 
stead came William II. Prescott, the historian. 
Often weary of city life, he packed his books in 
huge trunks, and took passage in the old stage- 
coach for this family home among the hills, where 
he found tonic in the pure atmosphere, and inspi- 
ration from the invisible presence of his grand- 
sire, the hero of Punker Hill. The fifth generation 
in possession of the well-known estate was Mr. 

* **Thc officers of the American Army bavin|> been taken from 
the Ciliwns of Anirrirn |h>ssi*s.s hi^Ii vcm*r.nlinn for \\\k\ rliarncler 
of ihat illiistiious Kmnan, Lurius (^iilntliis Cinriniindiv;, an«! heinj; 
resolved to follow his example, l>y rrlurniDq to their rili/.enship, 
they think they may with propriety denominate themselves the 
Society of the Cincinnati.'* 
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William G. Prescott, the only son of the eminent 
scholar and historian. It was his greeting that 
assured me of a cordial welcome to the home, as 
he gave me to drink from the well where the sixth 
generation quaffed from the brimming bucket, 
while a representative of the seventh generation 
prattled in innocency at our feet.* 

I would fain share with my reader the courtesy 
shown me by Mr. William G. Prescott ; but since 
that is beyond my jx)wer, I now invite him to the 
enjoyment of a June day at the old homestead. 

One of the many precious heirlooms with which 
this house abounds is the commission to Colonel 
Prescott in the army of "The United Colonies," 
signed by John Hancock, making him " colonel of 
the 7th regiment of foot." It hangs in the room 
made sacred by the life of the one to whom it was 
given. Another reminder of the colonel is a frag- 
ment of the flowing gown, or banyan, which made 
Colonel Prescott conspicuous in the redoubt at 
Kunker Hill on the 17th of June. He threw aside 
his military wrap in the heat of the engagement, 
and a])peared in this peculiar garment, which, 
slashed by many a sword thrust, was long treas- 
ured in the home after the colonel had passed 
away. The majestic figure of Colonel Prescott in 
this peculiar dress attracted the eye of General 
(jage, as by the aid of his glass he reviewed the 

> Chiltl «>f Hon. Roger WulcotI, now Cjovcrnor of Ma&sachu- 
scUs, ami tUlith I'rcscoU, daughter of William G. PrescoU. 
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scenes of lluit June (hiy. Inlciil on duly, Colonel 
Prcscott was unmindful of danger, scarcely heed- 
ing the shots as they came screaming over his 
head from the sloops of war which lay off in the 
stream. The eye that directed the shots from one 
vessel of the fleet was, strangely enough, destined 
to be changed from that of an enemy of the Pro- 
vincials to that of a stanch friend ; and among 
the attractions of the home, reminding one that 
truth is stranger than fiction, are two cannon-balls, 
supposed to have been fired from the sloop Falcon 
to the redoubt on Hunker 1 1 ill. These arc rusty 
with the age of one hundred and twenty-one years, 
but are kept near the picture of the man. Captain 
Linzee, who it is supposed directed their course. 

Captain John Lin7.ee of the royal n.wy, in the 
service of the king, was bent on the destruction 
of the American army at Bunker Hill, and later 
harassing the people of the shore towns. Hut he 
aflerwards Ixcnne a friend of the Ri'publie, and 
in the days of peace his granddaughter w.is united 
in marriage with a grandson of Colonel William 
IVescott (William II., the historian). 'I'he ro- 
mance of history is brought out most vividly by 
these rusty missiles of war, and by the strong fea- 
tures of the man who steered their course. What 
wonder Thackeray should make note of this in the 
opening of the "Virginians." 

*' On the library wall of one of I he most famous writers of 
America there hang two crossed swords which his relatives 
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wore in llic great war for iudciiendciux*. I'lie one swurd vixa 
gallantly dntwn in tlic scrvici: uf the kin;;, lh« oilier was tlie 
weapon of a Iimi-u ami Ixmurcil reinibliciiii luildJcr. The 
(HXiSL'ssor uf ihi.- luniilusK tTupliy has iNiniud for himself a 
name alike honnrcil in his ancL-slors' country ;ind in his owit, 
wliere genius like his has always a i*c;ici:ful welcome." 




UA.ssi HIST; s<H'irrv 



WILLIAM iL i-Kt^scorr 



These crossed swonls aro trcnsiirud in the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society at llos- 
ton, and reniiml one of the fulfilment of the proph- 
ecy, "Ami he shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people: and they shall heat 
their swonis into [)lon};hshares, nnd their s]K*ars 
into prunin^hooks : nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more" (Isaiah ii. 4'). 
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Another treasured relic of w.ir is the hilt of the 
sword used by the first Napoleon. The buffet 
near by in tlie corner is loaded with the china of 
the united luiglish and American families. The 
most precious are i)icces used by Colonel William 
IVcscott In his ancient home. A large share of • 
richly carved furniture is in use to-day, as it was 
when brought across the water for Judge William 
I'rescott, when setting up housekeeping with his 
beautiful bride, Catherine G. llickling. On the 
right of the front hall of the original house is the 
spacious library of to-day, full of the reminders of 
the historian, whose sweet and thought ful features 
are represented in a lifelike bust in marble. Hun- 
dreds of volumes sui!irest his slruiiiile over his in- 
valuable hislorie.s. Alter winding up the slaircase 
with its ancient wainscoting of oak, one enters the 
room where the historian did much of his inde- 
fatigable labor. The peculiar arrangement for light 
reminds the visitor of the story of the crust of 
bread thiown by a careless student, which caused 
the historian to lose the sight of one eye for- 
ever. 

In all the vivid reminders of the successive gen- 
erations of the family, there is nothing to be seen 
that more forcibly recalls the hero of lUniker 
Hill than the bra.ss door-knocker, so often manipu- 
lated by the old soldiers when calling upon the 
colonel, their leader, and the rude chair, with its 
wooden seat and arms, in which Colonel Prescott 
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was in the habit of sitting when be entertained 
his friends iiy the crackling fire. 

So free-handed was the colonel that be never 
refused anything asked by a soldier who fought 
un<)er his command. Hence tbc colonel left bis 
estate in debt, which his son, the judge, cleared, 
and transmitted, in all its rural beauty, to later 
generations. 

" lIuOiiM will) hill guests, llic gfHHl uian 3uaitiM lo bIo*! 
Ami quilu lut^ut llivir view in lliuii trn:; 
Caivli-^s ibvir iiivril^ uf Iheir taulls to lican, 
Ilii pily jiave ciu cliaiily began. 

Thus (o icliuvu iliL- wrclchcd was hii \h\Ak, 
kvA even bis failings ioan'd to vicluv's sitU:." 




Taslbt Sun 



rEi'rr.KEij. at iuxki-.k iiii.i. 
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CIIMTER IV 

Say then, C) p«K*t ! when sajjos 

Shall nncw the talc relate, 

Not for a thousand ages 

Was a little battle so great : 

Vea, write, lx*si<les, on your pages, 

With an adamantine |X'n, 

Not for a million ages 

May such battle bt» fought again. 

Thomas W. Parm>n«:, 
Piuiimtion of TabUts nt ChnrinttrivH. 



KKV. CIIAKI.KS HAnniDCK (ilVKS TlIK (JKNERAL KE- 
PORP or TIIIC nATILIC OF IIUNKKK HILL AS 

IIF. IIKAKI) IT FROM TlIK OLD SOLDIKRS. THK 

I'RFACllICR IN CAMP. PKI'PKRKLl's DKAI) AT 

nUNKKR HILL. COLONKL PRFSCOTT's GRAVE. 

— (IRAVKS OF OTHER HEROES. LIEUTENANT 

JOSEPH SPAULDINO. — THE SWORD OF HUNKER 
HILL 

I KNOW of no Other town in Now England hav- 
ing so large part in the o[)cning Revolution whose 
story conies to ns to-day in as direct manner as 
<loes thai of IVpjHMcll. Of the more than four- 
score soldiers of the town who left their homes 
on April 19 and fought at Bunker Hill, a full 
score were living when Rev. Charles Babbidge, 
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who is now |m!>tor emeritus of tiic first parish 
church, begnn his work in that tuwn. It was my 
good fortune In receive fniiii tliis venerable cler- 
gyman tlie reports of tlie persoii:il ex|K'rieiice of 
the lV])perell soldiers as he gathered them from 




the hps of the veterans when, in his early minis- 
try, he talked with tliem hy the wayside, or gave 
them the consolations of the gospel in their 
homes. Rev. diaries Hahhidge, now a nonage- 
narian, lH:gan his ministry in IVpperell in 1833. 
lie is one who has never statedly ministered to 
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any other people than tliose of his fust choice. 
V\)Y more than sixty-three years he has been rec- 
ognized as the pastor of the first parish, although 
of late not in active service. 

In addition to all the ecclesiastical functions of 
a faithful pastor, Rev. Mr. Habbidge has never 
allowed the fire of patriotism to go out on the 
altar so early kindled in that town by his prede- 
cessor, Rev. Joseph Emerson, and kept burning 
through all the years of the town's history. How 
far this may be attributable to the location, and 
to the score of heroes of l^unker Hill to whom he 
ministered until they joined their comrades, we 
may not be able to determine. When from the 
standpoint of a nonagenarian this pastor reviewed 
his early years at IVppercll, he expressed himself 
in the semi-scriptural Iangu;igc, ** Did not my 
heart burn within me as I walked and talked with 
them by the way, and as they opened to me the 
.secrets of their lives } " Ihit his patriotism was not 
sentiment alone ; for rit the eommencement of the 
Civil War he was chaplain of the Sixth Regiment, 
and the first minister in the country to enlist. 
He thus followed in the footsteps of the town's 
first minister, who is said to have offered up the 
first prayer in camp at Cand)ridge. 1 laving served 
through the three months' campaign of "the Old 
Sixth,'* Rev. Mr. J>.ibbidLre was commissioned 
chaplain of the Twenty-sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, in which he .served three year.s, when he 
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returned to his people.^ With this introduction to 
a modern patriot of Pcppcrcll, my reader must be 
prepared to aitch an impulse for good citizenship 
from the story as he received it from survivors of 
the Revolution : — 

** Having l>eeQ in camp since we arrived there on the 19th 
of April, we hail become reslless and anxious for some more 
active service, and our order to march over to Charlestown 
on tin; ni,v;h( (if June 16 was gladly rcccivcil. \Vc wcic al- 
ways ready to Itiliow tuir ncij^hixM*, Colonel I'rcscott. It was 
our re«;imcnt, with (U'lachuicnts Inun others, that niaichcil 
from Cand>ridge Common to Charlestown, and tinik |M)sses- 
sion of the heights. Our colonel was at the he;id. He was 
dressed in a simple, loose blue ctKit and three-cornered liat. 
Two ser;;cants c;inicd dark lanlcins ahead of him; the in- 
trenching-tools were in carts in the rear. We had our arms ; 
and most of us had one day s rations in our kna|>sacks, al- 
though some did not obey the order and were not so well 
proviiled, not realizing what was in store for them. Hiere 
were one or two halts for consultation of the ofTicers ; but we 
reached the hill about midnight, and l)egan work in e;irnest. 
It went very well until the June sun of the 17th licked up tlie 
dew, and we began to be weary. We had no sleep, and but 
little refreshment ; yet we could not give up so long as our 
colonel was with us, and cheering us on as he walked lei- 
surely around on the top of the redoubt, giving directions, 
and uttering words of approval, and cracking an occasional 

* "There is one consideration that niay afford you consolation: 
you will never again receive a letter horn one, who, like niysell, 
played in his cliildhooil in ami out of the redoubt on Hunker Hill 
while it still remained precisely as it was when IVescott lefl it, ami 
when Warren moistened it widi his bliHMl." — I^'tter from Di. 
liahhidge written for, and read on, the centennial of Colonel Wil- 
liam Prescott's death. 
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joke. He knew that lie was detected by the British, but 
seemed perfectly unconcerned. When it was nearly noon 
on the 17th we were pretty tired and sleepy, and our officers 
urged the colonel to send over to CJeneral Ward at Cam- 
bridge for fresh troops ; but the colonel would not hear to it, 
and said * The men who have raised these works will best de- 
fend them ; they have had the merit of the labor, and should 
have the honor of victory if attacked.' 

•* (General W'arrcn came up with his musket in hand a 
short time before the fight began. Our colonel had heard 
that he had been commissioned major-general the day befor'e, 
and hence olTcrcd him the command, to which he replied, 
*No; I have not received my commission. I have come as 
a volunteer, and am happy to learn service from a soldier of 
your experience.' 

**We watched the landing of the enemy, and also the 
cannon-balls as they came over our heads. We could see 
the roofs of the houses over in Hoston covered with people, 
watching to see what would be the result of the king's army 
as they landed and marched up the hill. Up the hill they 
came, firing as they advanced. lUit we kept silent behind 
our embankment, for we knew we had no ammunition to 
waste. * Aim low, boys,' whispered Colonel Trescott ; * fire 
at their waistbands, and wait till you see the whites of their 
eyes. Waste no |M>\v(lrr.' When the redcoats wore alnu^st 
up the hill, their plumes nearly level with its crest, bang! 
bang ! went our fifteen hundred muskets at once, and down 
went scores of the brave Britishers, cut down .as the scythe 
cuts the waving grass. 

•* We did the best we could ; but when our ammunition was 
gone, there was no other way for us but to retreat while the 
smoke from the burning town enveloped us. The hardest 
part of it all was to leave so many of our neighbors dead and 
wounded in the redoubt. But after all that we had suffered 
since leaving Cambridge, we would gladly have gone back 
that night with more nien and supplies, and retaken the 
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heights, or |)erishcd there with our townsmen who were 
dead, and others who, missing, we sii|)|>osod were dead. 

**The grief in these Pe|>|)eren homes when the news of 
the battle reached here, we may well imagine. Our people 
were not ahogether unprepared for the sad tidings ; they had 
distinctly heard the roar of the cannon. Our faithful |)astor 
made his record: and there on the church book the \m\^ 
names appear in his liandwriting, the same as though they 
liad died here |)e;icefully at home." 

The anxiety of Rev. Mr. lunerson for his i)CO|>le 
in camp was so great that he re|H:ate(l1y made 
journeys to Cambridge that he might minister to 
the survivors. On one occasion while there he 
took a severe cold, which terminated his useful 
life. Another hand completed the record ; but it 
is apparent that pastor and eight of his people 
laid down their lives early in the war for freedom. 
The names of the IVpperell men who fell on the 
17th of June, as they appear on the bronze tablets 
at Charlestown, are as follows: — 

j'KKsc ott's ]{i:(;iMr.NT. 

-A ///////^'V company. — Nathaniel Parker,* William Warren, 
Edmund rccrs,-* Wainwriglil Kisk, Khenczer I^iughtim, Jere- 
miah S ha I luck. 

Asa LiiaTtiuc iompany. — Lieut. Joseph Siuulding, (un- 
assigned) Ama^;! Fisk.' 



' Nathaniel r.irkcr w.is junior. His father, NailianicI senior, 
aged bixty-cight years, died on llie same day uf fever at his home 
in l*ep|>erell. 

^ luhnund Peers slituiUl lie Pierce. 

' .Amasa l-'i^k nmsl have died later from wounds or disease in a 
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heiglUs, or i)erishecl there with our townsmen wlio were 
dead, and others who, missing, we siip|H)scd were dead. 

** The grief in these Peppercll homes when the news of 
the battle reached here, we may well imagine. Our i)eople 
were not altogether unprci^ared for the sad lidings; they had 
distinctly heard the roar of the cannon. Our faithful |xistor 
made his record : and there on the church book the bovs* 
names apiK'ar in his handwriting, the same as though they 
had died here |)eacefully at home." 

The anxiety of Rev. Mr. ICmerson for his people 
in camp was so great that he repeatedly made 
journeys to Cambridge that he might minister to 
the survivors. On one occasion while there he 
took a severe cold, which terminated his usefid 
life. Another hand completed the record ; but it 
is apparent that pastor and eight of his people 
laid down their lives early in the war for freedom. 
The names of the repperell men who fell on the 
17th of June, as they appear on the bronze tablets 
at Charlestown, are as follows: — 



i'Ki:sc orr's Ki.iiiMi-.NT. 



Xtti/i'fti^'*s company. — Nathaniel Parker,^ William Warren, 
Kdmund Peers,- Wainwrighl !• isk, Khenezer I^iughton, Jere- 
miah Shaltuck. 

Aui Lawrence company. — Lieut. Joseph Spaulding, (un- 
assigned) Amasa Fisk.* 

* Nathaniel P.irker was junior. His fadier, Nathaniel senior, 
aged sixty-eight years, ilieil on the same day of fever at his home 
in i*epperell. 

'^ Kihnund Peers sluiiihl Ik.> Pierre. 

** Aniasa Vx-^V must have died later from wounds or disease in a 
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Note. — The cliurch recnnl of doatlis of IVppcrclI men at 
Hunker Hill seems lo Ik? unc|iieslu»nnl»le as nntliorily, altlinuqii 
tardy in its aj)|H'arancc. It must have lieen made soon after the 
17th of June, as it is in the handwriting of Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
whose own death occurred in al>out four months after the loss of 
his parishioners. Its acceptance is an admission of inaccuracy on 
the memorial tablets at Charlestown. lienjamin Wood, creilited 
to Groton, l>eIonged to I*epperell. 

The name of the patriot preacher of rcj^perell, 
who died from disease contracted in the service, 
is seen on the rude slab erected l)y the town, on 
which is read : — 



Weep not for me, but xvecf for youmch'cs mtd for your t/niiireu 

ERFXTF.I) IIV TIfK foWN OF I'KrrKHFI.l. 
TO THE MEMORY OF 

THE REV. JOSEPH EMERSON 
l''i«si TAsinu oi" I UK Cmuim II in ur, 

who deanisod Oct. 2i)lh 1775 '" *^'*^ S-^*' ^^^^ "' ''"* ^K*^* 
and the zytli of his ministry. 

Steadfast in the Faith once delivered to the Saints. Fixwl and lalxtrl- 
ons in the cause of Christ & prffit)ns soids. , Exemplary in visiting & 
synipathirinp with Ms llork — I>iliK«*nt in iiiiprfivini; his 'I'aU'iits - A 
kind Ifushnnd and a li'iid«*r Pan'iit — a faitlifnl Krpiovrr •• a constant 
r'riend - Ai a trm* Patriot. 

Having ceasctf from his labors his ivorks follow him. 

Colonel Prescott remained in service until the 
end of the year \T7Ci\ and in the autumn of the 
following year he went as a volunteer witii .some 
of his former officers and townsmen to aid in the 
capture of General lUirgoync, which was his last 

prison, and, if l)elonging to IVpperell, was not recorded l»y his 
pastor, who may have died l>efore him. 
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military service. After the enjoyment of peace 
and his country's imlejKmlencc at tlio oltl lionie- 
stead, lie died in 1795, at the age of sixty- 
years. Ii] llic old bury ing-g round at lVp]>crell, 
where rests the patriot preacher, and within thi 
shadow of the old church, stands a plain tomb, 
hnilt of four tiprii^iit granite slabs, fciriiiin<;[ a 
square enclosure alwut three feet high, upon the 




top of which rest two horizontal tablets of slatc- 
stune, bearing the fottowing iiuscrijitioiis : — 



.l,IAM I'KESCOTT 
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IN MKMnKV OK 

MRS. AIlKiAII, PKKSCorr, 

WinoW OF TIIK f.ATH 

COL. WII.MAM PRKSCOrr, 
Who die<l Oct. 19, A.n. 1821, /K. 89. 

The grave of Colonel Prescott is surrounded 
by those of his neighbors and friends. The flags 
floating from the bronze markers of the S. A. R. 
remind the visitor that, as in life, so in death the 
gallant colonel is in the midst of his soldiers. 

CATT. EPMUND BANCROFT, 

in F.I) OCT. 23, 1805, I?.. 79. 

In common with hi^ nclRhl)ors, lovo of country wns his ruling passh»n. 
Mc W.1S ever iratly to offer up his own life, anil tin* lives of his sons, 
n s.nrrilifr on the altar of iilMTty (hiring the daikrst )H>iio(I of the 
Revolution. 

FRKCTFI) IN MFMORV OF 

GKN. IIKN R V WOODS, 

Who died March 5th, 1S04, 

Aged 70 years. 

He served his country in her contest for the obtainmcnt of freedom and 
independence, and has since sustained with honor several important 
offices, both civil and military, lie was no less pndeare<l to his family 
and connrctions by his dis|Kisition to dlss<*minatc knowledge, pro- 
mote tlic social virtues, than to the community by his public spirit 
and charity. 



THIS MONUMFNT IS FRFCTFD IN MFMORV OF 

MR. IlKNJAMIN CIIAMHRRLIN, 
Who departe<I this life in the Continental army at Valley Forge, 
In the year 1778, in yc 17th year of his age. 
lie was the son of Mr. I'hineas Chanilxrlin, and Mrs. Lydtai, his wife. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN NUTTING, 

DROWNKU MAY 25, 1816, AGED 85. 

(He passed through the Battle of Bunker Hill in conunand of a company.) 

THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED TO YE MEMORY OP 

MESSRS. DANIEL AND JOEL HOBAKT, 

S<»NS OF MR. NEFB. liOUART AND MRS. RACHEL, HIS WIFE. 

Daniel fell in tlic Buttle tif White Plains Oct. 2S, 1776, agiHl jS yr^i. 
Juel was Uruwned at ye Mast want (kt. 9, 17S51 agvU 2u yib. 

Erected by the brethren. 

WILLIAM KENDALI^ 
Dictl 1S19, aged 69. 

THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
Died 1833, ai. 77. 

CAl'T. NATIlAt^IEL SARTELL, 
Died Sept. 1847, a;. J}7. 

MAJOR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
Died July 27, 1822, x*. 65. 

IN MUMOKV OF 

LIEUT. JOS: SPAULDINfJ, 

Who was slain In tlte memorable Battle on Bunker Hill, 
On tlie 17th uf June, 1775, in ye 37th year of his age. 

On the same stone is read : — 

HERE I.IES THE BOI>Y OF 

MRS. PIIEBE SPAULDINO, 

WIFE OF IIKUT. jOh. SrAUl.lilNti, 

Who departed this Hie January ^th, 1775, in ye 38th )ear of Iter age. 

Note. — On the lop, in the face of this moss-covered stone, is 
rutlely carved the reprcseiitntion of a sword. Tt> ihe present gen- 
eration this has loNt its si^iiificaiice, luit nuant nuu It to the family 
who erected this meiiitirial, a.s is .wen in the foMowin^ family nar- 
rative. 
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" Fight oil, brave hoys, Ihcy fall like ])i,i;e(ins I " 
were the last words of Joseph Spaulding, First 
IJeutenant of Captain Asa Lawrence's company in 
the l^attle of Hunker Hill. When this brave son 
of Pepperell yielded up his life, the Provincials ex- 
pected to win the day. They had full confidence 
in their leader. Colonel William IVescott, and be- 
lieved that with him they were sure to come off 
victorious ; in fact, they were ready to die for him 
if need be. Tradition says that Lieutenant Spaul- 
ding, early in the battle of the r7th of June, volun- 
tarily took a position of danger \\\ place of Colonel 
JVescoll. In order to fully estimate the patriotism 
of the yeomen soldiers of the opening Revolution, 
one needs to know somethinir of the sacrifice made 
in order to leave their homes to enter the service 
of their country. With the opening of the year 
1775, Lieutenant Joseph Spaulding had seen the 
grave close over the lifeless form of his beloved 
wife, leaving him with the care of a young son 
and daughter. It was when his hands and heart 
were full that the Lexington alarm was sounded 
through the town, and Lieutenant Spaulding was 
quick to respond. If he had retired from service 
after the experiences of April 19, no one would 
have thought of censuring him ; but the brave 
young man only returned to make provision for 
his children, and then rejoiiicd his comrades in 
camp at Cambridge, where he was found when 
orders came to march over to Charlestown with 
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intrcnching-tools, etc., on the night of the i6th 
of June. Through the busy hours of that night, 
and on the following morning, his thoughts must 
have been divided between the motherless children 
at home in Pepperell, and the movements of the 
British army in and around Boston. But regard- 
less of the natural yearnings for the welfare of his 
children, Lieutenant Joseph Spaulding manfully 
faced the enemy ; and when he fell, it was with a 
word of encouragement upon liis lips. " They fall 
like pigeons ! " No words could have been more 
natural, or suggestive of the spring and fall game of 
those towns, and of the manner of capturing the 
great flocks of wild pigeons that made their semi- 
annual visits to the towns in Middlesex Comity. 
These were the last words uttered by Lieutenant 
Spaulding. They were meaningless when first re- 
ported to the orphans at Pepperell ; but as they 
advanced in years their full significance became 
apparent, and they have been transmitted from 
generation to generation with that spirit of pa- 
triotism which prompted their utterance in the 
hour of death in the redoubt on lUinker Hill. In 
addition to the message, there was brought to the 
home the sword taken from the dead soldier. 
This has been equally precious, and is now treas- 
ured as the Sword of Bunker Hill by a great-grand- 
son, ICdgar Oliver Spaulding, at Plymouth, N.H. 

Says the owner: " I am a son of Oliver Spaul- 
ding and Sarah Ann Hawkins of Rumney, N.H. 
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My father was a son of Oliver SpaiiKiing and 
Sarah Grcenoitgh, and grandson of Lieutenant 
Joseph Spaiilding." 

Says the proud owner of the sword, " My grand- 
father left Pcppereil about the year 1787. Being 




an orphan and so early removed from the town 
where his parents were best knowTi, he did not 
have the record of family joys and sorrows, and 
could tell but little save the simple story, ' My 
mother ilicd a few months hcforc my father was 
killed at Bunker Hill, after which luy sister and 
myself lived for a time at graudsir's.' " This story 
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by the grcat-grandsoii of the hero of Itmikcr Hill 
is strengthened by the silent testimony of the 
stone at the grave of tiie wife of Lieutenant Jo- 
seph Siiaiililin;^. This nule memorial was erected 
by a ])riivisi(iii made fur that ])ur|X>su in the hist 
will of William Spaiilding of I'eppercll, father of 
the hero. TiicwiH.ad- 
milted to prolxite Sept. 
29, 1770, directs that 
gravestones shall be 
put up to the mem- 
ory of his deceased 
wife, and to that of his 
son Joseph and wife, 
la addition to this, 
there appears in the 
old church reeoni of 
deaths, in the hand- 
writing of the patriot 
preacher. Rev, Josc|)h 
Emerson, that which 
time has not effaccil. 
The first entry of the year 1775 is tlie death of 
tlie wife of Joseph Spanlding, A'.^^, — nervous 
fever. The eleventh entry is Joseph Spanlding, 
i^37, — kilted in ye battle at Charleslown. Ileing 
the oldest <if the eight I'eppcrcll men who per- 
ished at Hunker Hill, IJeutenant Spaulding's 
name is placc<l at the head of the list of patriot 
tiead. 
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The Spaniel in<; sword, like many of the weapons 
carried by the minute-men on the igth of April 
and 17th of June, dated back to the Colonial 
wars. It was owned by Major Rogers, a l^ritish 
officer in the French war. The owner acciden- 
tally dropped it into a lake, from whence it was 
recovered by Lieutenant Spaulding, who volun- 
tarily dived for it, and was successful in bringing 
it from the sandy bottom. JUit upon offering it to 
its owner, he was rewarded for his daring feat by 
the gift of the weapon. The young man carried 
it home to Peppcrell as a trophy of the French 
war, naturally took it with him when next called ^ 
to service, and used it as faithfully against the king 
as it had ever been used in the service of his 
Majesty in the hand of Major Rogers. 



**'rho V%i\i\ ^^\ KrixHoiii Mt'sscfl tlic Sword of Uunkcr 1 1 ill." 
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They helped to light the torch uf Hberty's Hres. A man who makes 
a sacrifice fur his fatiierland, be he never so lowly, his name should be 
forever written in the history of the nation. — Hon. John K. MuKriiv, 
June 17, i884>. 

RKV. CHARLES IJAHBIIMJK's KXPERIENCf!: WITH OLD 

SOLDIKRS OF THE REVOLUTION. THOMAS 

PAINE's "common sense." — NO GOVERNMENT 
HOMES FOR VETERANS OF THE WAR. — Mlf.I- 
TARV SERVICE OF HARVARD COLLECiE. — STORY 

OF. EDMUND liANCROFT. UUROOVNE's OFFICERS 

AND THEIR DOGS. — STORV OF EDMUND liLOOD 



Besides the general narrative, the young pas- 
tor gathered much in the way of incidents from 
the older memhers of his parish, who, as they 
neared the threshold of eternity, seemed to live 
over again the experiences of their early years, 
particularly those of the war. Says Mr. Habbidge, 
"I sat by the bedside of an old soldier, one of 
my parishioners, about to depart this life. His 
thoughts, dwelling upon the future, led him to de- 
sire to discuss the works of Thomas Paine. There 
had been placed in his hand, while in camp, a 
pamphlet entitled ** Common-Sense," written in a 
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popular style by Paine. In this lie advocated the 
cause of the American Colonies against the mother 
country. The success and influence of the publi- 
cation were extraordinary ; antl it won the author 
the friendship of Washington, Franklin, and other 
distinguished leaders, as well as the confidence of 
the soldiers fighting for their independence. This 
Pepperell soldier had treasured the pamphlet, and 
naturally been led to study other works by the 
same author, and been greatly impressed by his 
infidel oi)inions, which seemed to be clouding the 
light of revelation as he was nearinir his end. I 
was impressed by this experience with the fact 
that these old veterans had not only scars of 
body, but of mind, as the result of their early 
service in the war." 

Our country was in no condition to make the 
liberal provisions for the soldiers after the Revo- 
lution that it did after the Civil War, and not a 
few of them ended their lives in the almshouse. 
"This was the case in Pepperell," said the clergy- 
man; "and I frequently visited old soldiers at that 
institution when in the discharge of my parochial 
duties, and there caught anew from the veterans 
the impulse of patriotism. They were old and 
worn-out men ; and no one could look upon them, 
and think what they had sacrificed and endured, 
and not be drawn to them very strongly. There 
was Moses Blood, * an Israelite without guile,' and 
Jedcdiah Jewett, * Uncle Jeddie,' as he was famil- 
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iarly known, and Mr. Wright, all tenderly cared 
for in that most excellent home. luich had his 
peculiarities, and was allowed to indulge them. 
Their sayings are frequently quoted in the town 
to this day. The wit of one of them, Thomas 
Seward, seemed to sharpen with advancing age. 
Rev. Mr. Bullard, my predecessor, called at the 
almshouse, and there met the veteran. Desiring 
to know how many inmates there were, he said to 
Mr. Seward, 'How many here are supported by 
the town .^ ' The reply was, 'Two, sir ; myself 
and you, and being the older I put myself first.* 
This, to the minister, whose support was provided 
in town-meeting, in much the same manner as 
was that of the poor, was so well put that the 
pastor did not fail to report it." 

While the town of Pepperell has never been neg- 
lectful of the anniversary of April 19, and with 
the other towns in that locality duly appreciates 
it, their especial day of annual observance has 
been that of the 17th of June. As long as any 
of the old heroes lived, they were the central 
figure in the local celebration. A military spirit 
always prevailed in the town ; guns were fired in 
all parts on the 17th, a dinner was served, the 
Prescott Guards were on duty, and an oration was 
always delivered. 

"The military discipline throughout the State," 
said Mr. Babbidge, ** if properly conducted, tends 
to cultivate obedience and good manners, and thus 
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is conducive to proper life. This was true in a 
large degree throughout the Commonwealth as 
long as the organization was kept up. When 1 
was in Harvard College we had one of the finest 
companies in the State, consisting of the students. 
The State provided our arms, and we drilled for 
exhibition four times each year. Robert C. Win- 
throp was our captain. While sitting here by my 
hearth-stone and looking backward, I can but at- 
tribute much of the success of the Northern army 
in the Civil War to the familiarity with arms which 
dates back to those days." 

Among the Pcppcrell men who served at Hunker 
Hill was Sergeant lulmund J^ancroft, who is rep- 
resented there to-day in blood and name by his 
grandson, ICdmund Bancroft. There is no more 
convincing evidence of the character and ability 
of the yeoman soldiery of 1775 than is found in 
this town, where one of their men, a sergeant, 
who fought at Ihmker Hill, served the town later 
in the second and third J'rovincial Congresses. 
The home of the soldier and representative to 
Provincial Congress has disappeared ; but on the 
same acres is the home of his grandson, Kdmund 
of to-day. This man repeats the familiar narra- 
tive as he received it, a fireside tale, confirming 
that of many others ; but he naturally introduces 
that later experience of the war in which the 
town had a most interesting share, the surrender 
of Hurgoyne. Colonel Prescott, with other men of 
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the town, were in that service wlicn the Northern 
army surrenilercd.* 

After the surrendered army arrived at Cam- 
bridge, several of lUirgoyne's officers were sent 
out to Pepperell on parole. Two of them were 
boarded in the Bancroft family, and others were 
quartered in the neighborhood. This provision 
was doubtless made through the influence of Mr. 
Bancroft. Says ihc present ICdmund, "My father, 
who was Mdnuind second, was a boy in the family, 
and much in company with these prisoners. His 
recollection of the guests, as they went about wear- 
ing their side-arms, was very vivid ; and he fre- 
c|uently furnished the evening's entertainment for 
us children, as we sat about the open fire, by tell- 
ing the stories of tiiose disappointed men who had 
been obliged to surrender. They provided their 
own support and had attendants, as was frequently 
the case with the Ikitish and German officers when 
in this country. These had dogs with them, called 
by the names of Barstow and Bisbee. Our boy 
nature was greatly aroused by the incidents in 
which these dogs played a part." It is claimed 
that these officers were permitted to meet at a 
certain place once a week for friendly conference, 
a monument having been erected to commemorate 
the tradition. The story by Mr. Bancroft, of quar- 
tering the officers in the remote towns, is strength- 
ened by the history of the times; and I.(»ngfellow 

' For narrative sec sul)scquciit chapter. 
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fcives lis a jjlimpse of their doj^s \\\ "The Open 
Window," — 

*• The large Newfoumnantl housc-(l«>g was standing by the door." 

Among the many family mementoes of the 15an- 
crf)ft home proudly shown by the Julmund of to- 
day is the powder-horn carried by his <;randfather 
in the fight. It is elaborately carved, and bears 
the initials ** E. 1^.," with dates, etc. As evidence 
of an inheritance of the family military spirit on 
the part of the one who now bears the name, ap- 
pears the record of service of lulmund the third 
as major of a regiment of militia in which were 
the Lowell City Guards, when Jknijamin V. Ikitler 
was a lieutenant, and learned military tactics of 
this officer. 

Neither the deaths at lUnd<er Hill, nor the loss 
of their patriotic minister in the cause of free- 
dom, deterred the men of the town from res|)ond- 
ing to the successive calls for service and money. 
At (irst it was necessarv that a man should be of 
full height, of age, and of good health, to " pass 
muster ; " but there came a time when it was not so 
easy to keej) the depleted ranks of the Continen- 
tal army full, and men were accepted although not 
recorded as 'Miable to do military duty." I^oys 
were admitted who had prematurely reached the 
stature of manhood, although they had not attained 
the age of sixteen years. Kdmund lilood of Pe|>- 
perell was found in the service when yet in his 
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teens. He was biit eleven years of age when the 
Lexington alarm called the people of Pepperell to 
action ; but fired with the spirit so generally per- 
vading the town, he anxiously waited the time 
when he, too, could enter the service, and seized 
the first opportunity, which was the call of June, 
1780. He is recorded as of light complexion, and 
"5 ft., 7 in." in stature. His service was at 
North River, New York. Having served out his 
time, he returned to his home in penury, — the 
condition to which a large share of the soldiers 
were reduced. In many instances they were dis- 
charged hundreds of miles from their homes, with 
no provision for the journey. They counted them- 
selves fortunate if they were not forced to make 
the journey on foot, with not even as much as a 
remnant of a shoe or stocking, thus destitute and 
weary coming back to the old home to share the 
burden of debt occasioned by the war. A most 
convincing proof of this general condition of dis- 
charged soldiers is found in the family home of 
Edmimd l^lood at Pepperell. A son of the young 
soldier, bearing his father's name and culivating 
his paternal acres, has a discharge paper, — his 
father's passport from Fishkill, N.Y., to Pepper- 
ell, Mass. 

Mr. Blood of to-day is but sixty years of age, yet 
is one of the few living children of a soldier of the 
Revolution who has had the tale of personal ex- 
perience from his father's lips. 



COA'DJT/OjV of DlSCllARGRI) SOLDIEKS S3 

■' 1 mnrdicd July 4, 1780, arrived al Springrickl July 8. nnd 
went oil to New York. I xvas iii (lie Eiglilli JJivision, under 
EljcncMr Kent, and chiefly occupied in doing guard duly. I 
frequently »nw W.-isliiiiglon, nnd enrly learned la adnijre his 
ninnly form, open, frank countenance, and uniform courtesy 
lo all, regardles!? of rank. When we were discharged, Dec. 
S, 1780. cacli received .t wrilten certificiie hearing the sig- 
nalnre of the Colonel- This was proof that wc were not 
deseriers, and also a recomiiiend.iliun lo the charity of the 
farmers, whose aid we sorely needed. We had no money of 
any sort, and when we were Anally paid off. it was in the 
worthless currency, which h.td nothing but bulk to commend 
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This slip of |)a]>cr, carricti by iMlmtiml lilootl in 
liis waistcoat pockcl frnni I'ishkill to I'oppcrell. lias 
been kept ii) tlie bniiic wlierc tbc rcttiriieil soldier 
ptit it, and is primu facie evidence of what many 
have accepted as dotihtftrl tradition. 

It would seem as tliongh this experience were 
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enough to satisfy the young man's luvc of adven- 
ture, but KdmunO lilootl soon appears with tweiiiy 
of his townsmen in the privateer service,* A 
' statement of his final settlement with Captain 
Manley, showing his share in prizes captured, i;i 




one of the family treasures at the Blood home- 
stead, from which comes the Pepperell spring 
water, now being shipped to the same Stale in 
which the young soldier did service for his conn- 
try. 

> See Stiwy d( I'rii-»(«ring in ihix seriei. 
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When we assumed llie soldier, we did not lay aside the citizen. 

(JEORGK WASIIINnTUN. 



pkppkrkll continued. — williams s plack. 

parkkr iiomkstrai). — tiik plough in the fur- 
row. — shattuck family. — hlood family. — 
warnm:r iioml:. — jewktt's uridge. — **paugus 

lOIIN " 

Further research in the town of Pepperell 
bronj^ht nie to the Williams home, where I was 
met l)y a bn.sy farmer, Mr. Luther II. Williams, 
who carries on the farm which his father and 
grandfather conducted before him. 

** My grandfather, Isaac Parker," said the owner, 
"was one of Colonel Prescott*s regiment. He 
was in Captain John Nutting's company, responded 
to the Lexington alarm, and was in the battle of 
June 17th. My grandparents frequently rehearsed 
the experiences of that time, in which this town 
had a creditable part. Grandmother, who lived 
to be ninety years of age, forgetting for the time 
the age of her grandchildren, would say to me, a 
restless l)oy to be amused, * Do you remember the 
battles of Concord and Bunker Hill? I do ; I re- 
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member how the guns roared, for I heart! them on 
the day uf the batik- at Cliarlestowii, whi;ii so many 
i>f our folks were killeii.' " 

My next halt was at the I'arker home, where five 
generations of the name have made a recuril. The 
last are the children of Charles S. Parker, who now 
conducts the farm. The line running backward 




from the present owner is Allen S. I'arker, his 
father, Thomas, his grandfather, and Nathaniel 
I'arker, whose name is found among those who did 
valiant service on Hunker Hill. Says Mr. I'arker, 
•' My great-grandfather was ploughing in the field 
when the April alarm was sounded ; and he lost 
no time in preparation, but left his team, took his 
gun, and started. We have kept the old plough 
here <in the f:irni as a reminder of that day, and 
also to show by way of contrast the progress that 
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has been ni.ule in farm iinplenieiils siiue the Par- 
kers first began to cultivate these acres." The 
plougii tluit belonged to the soldier ancestor was 
brought from its hiding-j)lace ; and a picture was 
taken of it, together with the ciiain in use at the 
same time. 

A superficial student of the history of repperell 
cannot fail to be imj^ressed with the consanguinity 
of its people from the earliest settlement to the 
present time. Shattuck and J^lood have been pre- 
dominant names. They owned large tracts of land 
on both sides of the Nashua River, suffered greatly 
from the depredations of the Indian.s, and were 
well trained in warfare long before the Revolution. 
** Few persons nowadays can have an accurate 
conception of the toil, suffering, and dangers en- 
dured by the early settlers of our frontier New 
England towns. The workmen as they went forth 
to their labors were not sure of returning again in 
.safety to their homes, or, if ihey did, that they 
should ^\Wi\ their loved ones alive. The toma- 
hawk, seal ping-knife, and other deadly weapon.s, 
were in the hands of foes whose approach was 
often stealthy and when least expected.** 

Two of the grandsons of the first William Shat- 
tuck settled in that part of Groton which became 
Peppcrell. They were allied with the Bloods , 
through marriage ; and so common were the two 
names, that it was said a stranger in the place was 
perfectly safe in addressing a citizen as Mr. Shat- 
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tuck, and, if failing of recognition, turning to the 
name of Blood. " Rev. Mr. ICmerson is said to 
have remarked, that 'he sometimes regretted that 
he did not marry a Shattuck, for he should then 
have been related to the whole town.' " The 
widow of the regretful minister's son Joseph, how- 




ever, made amends for the mistake by marrying 
Calvin Sliattuck in iSii.* 

The town furnishes no more favorable vantage- 
ground for tracing the footprints of the patriots 
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in those families than the home of Colonel Samncl 
Pepperell Shattuek ; the bcautifnl house of the 
present clay identifies that of John Shattuek, which 
was one of the garrisoi> houses maintained as late 
as 1750. The owner was called '* Canada John," 
because occupying the outpost between civiliza- 
tion in the Colony and Canada ; and doubtless the 
name distinguished the garrison-keeper from other 
John Shattucks. A large elm-tree now on the 
place is said to have sprung up through the stone 
chimney of the old garrison when gone to decay. 
Colonel Shattuek, the present occupant of this 
old estate, represents the younger branch of the 
original settler's family ; while Mrs. Shattuek, who 
was a Shattuek before marriage, represents the 
older branch, in rompanv with Colonel and Mrs. 
Shattuek, both worthy descendants of a self-sacri- 
ficing ancestry who have left footprints on the 
sands of time, I gathered facts of peculiar inter- 
est. In driving through the centre of the town, 
Mrs. Shattuek proudly remarked that "here is 
where our grandmothers met and publicly burned 
their tea, thus following the example of the pa- 
triots of Charlestown, Providence, R.I., and other 
towns, when the king was trying to force them to 
submission/' 

The relations between the IVpperell minister 
and his people at the opening of the Revolution 
are brought vividly to mind when calling at the 
old Shattuek home, and listening to the family 
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Story from Augustus L. Shattuck : "My grand 
father, Jonathan Shattuck, was a millwright. In 
company with his neigh liors he started from home 
in res|)onse to the Lexington alarm, but was told 
by his far-seeing minister that his place was at 
home, because much of the supplies for the army 
depended upon the millers ; hence grandfather re- 
turned, hung up his gun, and went to work in the 
mill." It will be remembered that during the 
early months of the war the patriot army was sup- 
plied by contributions from the families. There 
consequently was but little uniformity in the ra- 
tions. One good woman of Pepperell, familiar with 
the Bible account of David taking ten cheeses into 
the camp of the Israelites,' insisted upon sending 
a cheese of her make to her son in camp at Cam- 
bridge, by a neighbor, who was returning from the 
town after a furlour^h. 

In our drive about the town we came to the 
crossroads where it is alleged a Pepperell woman 
met her husband on that April morning, and deliv- 
ered to him his coat, with admonitions to make 
haste, for the Regulars are out. Passing a fertile 
field, I was told that "Jeremiah Shattuck was 
working here when he heard the alarm gun ; and 
he instantly left all, jumped the fence, joined the 
company, went to Cambridge, and gave up his life 
at Bunker Hill with other Pepperell men." 

There are but few houses in the town that have 

1 I Sam. xvii. i8. 
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not undergone radical changes since the Revolu- 
tion, but there is one at the corner of Peppcrell 
and Townsend which remains nuich the same as 
when the roaring of the cannon on lUmker Hill 
was heard at its door. Joseph Warner was the 
first of the family on the place; he took up his 
abode there in 1777, when his son Richard was 
eight years of age. Both completed their lives at 
this farm, and were followed by the present occu- 
pant, who is Walter Warner ; he is eighty-six years 
old, and conducts the business of the farm after 
the plan followed by his father. Mr. Warner of 
to-day recalls with interest the story told him by 
his father, who, as a boy in the centre of Pepper- 
ell, watched the gathering of the minute-men and 
their hasty departure in martial manner on A|)ril 
'9» '775- ^ '^^* impression made on the youthful 
mind by the report that many of the townsmen 
had been killed at Hunker Hill, and more were 
wounded, was one that remained as loncc as life 
lasted ; and the oft-repeated story has found lodg- 
ment in the memory of Walter Warner. Mis nat- 
ural aversion to anything modern inclines him to 
derive the most complete satisfaction from the 
recollections of his youth. 

Our further drive about the town broucfht us to 
Jewett*s Bridge, which spans the Nashua River. 
Colonel Shattuck reminded us of the bravery 
of his patriotic grand-aunt, Mrs. David Wright, 
who with an associate, Mrs. Job Shattuck, posted 
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themselves here, and arrested Captain Lconanl 
Whiting, a notcil Tory, the bearer of treasonable 
despntche!) from Otiiada to Itnston {sec "Woman in 
the Kevolntion "). Passing down the river road, 
which winds gracefully through the town, follow- 
ing the course of the Nashua, wc came to the 
place where an earlier 
patriot made a record 
that will endure as 
long as the history 
of the Now I-!ngland 
Colonies is read. It 
was at this place that 
John Cliainherlain 
killed young I'augus, 
and saved his own 
life. While this story 
is of days that pre- 
ceded the Revolu- 
tion, the descendants 
of the hero were ac- 
tive in the war for 
: represented to-day in the 
town, one of my venerable guides, Mrs. Shatluek, 
being a grand-niece of John Chamberlain. 




Colonel Sahui 



independence, 



STORV OF PAUOUS JOHN. 
CtKUiutJ frtm ^aUiiluJ rrfrrli. 

John Cliandierlain was one r>f Capt:du I.ovc- 
well's company in the famous fight with the In- 
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(linns in 1725 near I'rychnrf;, Mc. In (he general 
engagement J<tlin's gun became foul, and lie went 
to the edge of the |>on<l to wash it out. Wliilc 
there he discovered J'angns, the chief, engaged in 
the same act. Chamberlain had personal acquaint- 
ance with I'jiiigns, and they at once resolved to see 
who shonld be the 
snrvivor of tlie liotir. 
" Now, I'angns," said -v 

Cliambcrlain, " I ' II 
have yon ;'* and with 
the spirit of an old 
hunter sprang to 
loading his rille. 



"Na. 



; l»av 




ynu," saiil I'nngus ; 
:n»l he handled liis 
gun with a dexterity 
that made the lioid , 
heart of Chamber- 
lain beat (]uick. and m»s. .-iAMiiii. i', SiiATripc k 
ho almost raised his 

eye to take his last look upon the sun. They 
rammed their cartridges, and each at the same 
instant cast his ramrod u]H)n the sand. " I'll 
have yoii, I'aiigus," repeated Chamberlain, as in 
his desperation he almost resolved to rush upon 
the savage with the lireceh of his rifle, lest he 
should receive his hnllels before he coulil load. 
I'auRUS trcnihled as he applied his powder-horn to 
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the priming. Chamberlain heard the grains of his 
powder rattle lightly ii|X)n the leaves beneath his 
feet ; he struck his gun-breech violently ufxjn the 
ground, the rifle " primed herself," he aimed, and 
his bullets whistled through the heart of Paugus. 
As the chief fell, the bullet from the mouth (»f his 
ascending rifle touched the hair upon the crown of 
Chamberlain, and passed off without avenging the 
death of its dreadful master. 

The children and successors of Paugus, long 
after this event, determined to avenge the death 
of the chief. They entertained the opinion that 
whoever shouUI kill Chamberlain would be consid- 
ered the greatest chief of the nation ; and they 
made several attempts to do it, the last one having 
taken place at the Nashua River in repj)erell, 
where Chamberlain had a mill. 

In the year , towards the close of one of 

those fair days in autumn which make up the ** In- 
dian summer," a number of the villagers of Groton 
had gathered in their one-story tavern to talk over 
their little politics, as was their custom, when they 
were surprised and startled by the entrance of a 
young Indian among them. An Indian at that 
time was a rarity in the town. He was tall, over 
si.x feet, and finely formed, after the fashion of 
the forest. He had a belt of wampum around his 
waist, and from it hung his tomahawk. A long 
gun was in his hand ; and he stood in moccasins, 
with the grace and dignity of the son of a chief. 
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He placed his gun behind the door, and silently 
took his seat by himself. A little before sunset 
the farmers left the inn, and returned to their 
homes. An old hunter remained with the land- 
lord and the young savage. The hunter eyed the 
Indian with keen attention; his suspicions were 
aroused at the sight of this warrior, armed, so re- 
mote from the residence of the nearest tribe, and 
in a time of peace. He was acquainted with the 
Indians in the old wars; and his suspicions were 
heightened and confirmed when he heard the 
young chief ask the landlord, in a low and indiffer- 
ent tone, if ** one Chamberlain dwelt in the vil- 
lage." The landlord pointed out to him the mill 
where the old man labored, and the cottage where 
he dwelt. The Indian took his gun, and went 
out. " Some of the blood of old I'augus," said 
the hunter, "and, I'll venture my life, come to 
avenge the death of that chief u|K)n Chamberlain, 
ril give the old man warning." lie stepped out, 
and made haste to the mill where the old man 
was still at his toils, and made known his suspi- 
cions. Chamberlain's cheek turned ashy pale; and 
he sternly replied, **Tell young I'augus I have the 
gim that slew his father, and he had far better re- 
turn to his forest than molest me in my old age.'* 
As he spoke he pointed out the long gun as it 
hung upon prongs of the moose-horn, driven into 
the sawmill plate ; and near it was suspended the 
bullet-pouch and powder-horn of the .same cam- 
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paign. After giving his warning the hunter re- 
tired. Chamberhiin took down his gun, tried his 
flint, charged it, took the poucii and horn and flung 
them upon his side, hung up near the saw-gate 
the old garment he had worn at work through the 
day, hoisted the gate of the mill and set the wheel 
in motion, looked keenly around him in every di- 
rection, and retired to an eminence a few rods dis- 
tant, crowned with a clump of thick hushes, aud 
crouched down to await the approach of his mys- 
terious enemy, lie was not, however, mysterious 
to Chamberlain. The old man remembered every 
trait in the Indian character, and calculated with 
great accuracy as to the lime and uianuer of l*au- 
gus's advance. Just as it was growing too dusky 
to distinguish a human form, except towards the 
west, the old man descried him creeping cautiously 
from a bunch of bushes, eight or ten rods above 
the mill, by the torrent, with his cocked rifle be- 
fore him, and his hand upon the lock. The young 
savage heard the noise of the saw-frame, and could 
discern it in ra|)id motion, and shrunk back into 
the thicket. He came out again, a little distance 
from where he entered, and, with the wary motions 
of the ambush, reconnoitred the mill, Chamber- 
lain marking him all the while. Young Paugus 
came out of the bushes the third time, and in a 
new quarter, and was stealthily advancing when 
something .seemed to catch his eye in the form of 
his father's slayer, lie stopped short, brought his 
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rifle to his eye, and with quick aim fireti. The re- 
port rang sharp and low upon tlic still air, as if the 
gun itself were muffled, or afraid to speak above 
its breath. Young Paugus crept out upon a mill- 
log that extended over the rapid, and stretched 
himself up to his full height, as if to ascertain, 
without advancing, the success of his shot. The 
old man could spare him no longer. He saw 
the wcll-remcmbered form of the old chief, as the 
young savage stood against the western sky, which 
was still red with the rays of the sunken sun. Me 
levelled the fatal gun ; it blazed ; young Paugus 
leaped into the air as the ball whistled through his 
heart, and his lifeless body fell far down into the 
rapid that foamed below him, while his vengeful 
s|)irit fled and mingled with that sterner one which 
parted long before at Lovewell's I'ond. The next 
morning a bullet-hole through the centre of the old 
garment he had hung at the saw-frame admonished 
him that the aim, as well as the vengeance, of old 
Paugus had descended to his son. 

Standing near the spot where John Chamberlain 
killed young Paugus, the water of the same stream 
still coursing by, I could but hear in their gentle 
ripple, — 

** For men may conic, ami men may go, 
But I go on forever.** 

The story of the narrow escape of John Chamber- 
lain from the avenging hand of young I\iugus led 
to the display of some rude articles of domestic 
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use, treasured by my guides in the home as me- 
mentoes of the time when their ancestor plied the 
craft of a miller in this town. Together with the 
small articles was brought forward the long chest, 
or magazine, kept previous to and during the Rev- 
olution in the upper loft of the meeting-house ; and 
in it were stored the town's supply of powder, balls, 
flints, etc. From it, doubtless, were filled the pow- 
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der-horns of the eighty-four men who went from 
the town with Colonel Prcscott on April 19, 1775. 
Surely the ancient magazine has become the prop- 
erty of the right man ; for Colonel Samuel 1', Shat- 
tuck is of himself the embodiment of military zeal, 
having served in the State militia from the rank of 
private to that of colonel in the Sixth Regiment. 
The names of the pioneers of the town were 
prominent during the Uevohition and in later wars. 
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There were nine Shattucks in Colonel Prcscott's 
regiment from I'eppcrell, while Bloods and Cham- 
berlains were numerous. These and the other 
patriots of that town are still met in the form of 
their descendants on the same estates from which 
they made a hasty departure on April 19, 1775, On 
the lid of the magazine is read the following : — 
" Josepli Warner 
ReliirncU bis powder 

& Balls. Ueken Blod< sun reed 8 — — 2 

Joseph Warner sun " o — 2 — 7 '' 
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CHAPTKR VII 



FIRST SETTI-ICRS Or SIIIKLKV. LONlil.KV AND 

IIAZEN. — LONGLEY HOMESTEAD. STOKV III' 

"WILL THE MILLER." — JOSHUA LONGLEV AND 

BRIDGET MELVIN. HON. GEORGE S. UOUTWELL 

AS A SCHOOLMASTER. IIOLDEN FAMILV 



We call tlteni savage, O, be jiiikt I 

Tlieir outraged feelings iMran ; 

A voice coiiMTk forth, — 'ti:» from tlic tliist, — 

Tlie savage was a nian I 

Think ye lie loved not? Who sto<Ml b>, 

.And in his toils took part? 

Woman was tliere to bless his eye. - 

Tlie savage had a lieiirt ! 

Think ye he |>rayed nut ? Wlieii on high 

He lieard tlie thunders roll, 

Wliat bade him look beyond tlie Nky ? 

Tlie savage liad a soul I 

My researches in this part of OKI Groton were 
under the direction of Mr. John \l. \^ Ilazcn, a 
lineal descendant of the heroes of the early wars 
and also of the Revolution. Two families promi- 
nent in the beginning of the record of Sln'rlcy 
were Longley and Hazen. They have continued 
in prominence and influence during the almost 
century ami a half of the town's corponilc exist- 
ence. 
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Tin; Kirnance i»f )iisloiy ;ii)]m-;iis in :i1l ils fnsci- 
iiatioii ill tlie story of early mcmiicrs o[ the Long- 
Icy family. Wc arc fortunate in Iiaviny the record 
from (liruct <lesceii(lants, who cultivate the acres 
reclaimed by their ancestors when the musket was 
the yeoman's constant companion. William Long- 
Icy, son of Kichard of Lynn, located In Groton as 




early as 1659. His wife Joanna was si.ster to 
Deputy Governor 'Lhonias Goff, and with her hus- 
band shared the hardships of frontier life. The 
first William live.l nntil Kin- Philip had made bis 
last desperate effort to exterminate the white set- 
tlers. William Longley, the .second clerk of the 
town, RnfTered more severely at the hands of the 
Indians. U was in 1694 that several of the fam- 
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ily fell victims to the savage hand of the lurking 
foe. 

"The Indians, having lurked about the premises 
undiscovered the day previous to the slaughter 
watching a favorable opix)rtunity to effect their 
purpose, early in tiie morning of the fatal day 
turned the cattle out of the barnyard into a corn- 
field, and lay in ambuslu This trick had the 
desired effect to draw out si>nie of the family, 
probably Mr. Longlcy and his sons, unarmed, to 
drive the cattle from the corn. The Indians then 
rose upon them, and killed or captured the whole 
family. It is said, however, that Jemima, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Longlcy whom they had tomahawked 
and scalped, was found alive, sitting upon a rock, 
and that she survived many years, married, and 
had children." Three who escaped the tomahawk 
were carried away into captivity. lk»tty died there 
of starvation. Lydia was sold to the l«>ench in 
Canada, and never returned to her people. It re- 
mained for John to perpetuate the name in this 
line of the family. He was about twelve years of 
age when his family was massacred, and himself 
carried into captivity by the savages. 

An interesting incident of the life of this boy is 
told by his descendants. Says Melvin W. Long- 
ley, '* My grandsire, John Longley, after going 
some distance from the old home with his captors, 
when they came to a halt 1<»1<1 the Indians I hat 
his father's slu-cp were .slint np in llie burn, and 
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wouUI starve unless they would permit him to go 
back and release them, and that having done this 
he would at once return to them. They allowed 
the boy to go, and he kept his promise. My 
ancestor pursued a wild life with his captors five 
years, when he was ransomed by the government. 
The romance of his captive state was not alto- 
gether averse to liim, and it required some time to 
accustom himself to life in Groton after his return 
to his native town. He became a useful citizen, 
being clerk of the town for six years, and was 
thrice elected as representative to the Cicneral 
Court. He was a deacon of the church twenty- 
eight years." 

John Longley married Sarah l*rescott, an aunt 
of Col. William Trcscoll, and subse(iuently married 
Deborah Houghton. 

It is apparent that the stronger characteristics 
of this family were perpetuated through succes- 
sive generations. Mr. Longley's three eldest sons 
manifested the greatest bravery and perseverance 
in overcoming all obstacles and establishing homes 
on a .section of the original grant. William, the 
eldest of the three Shirley emigrants, settled in 
the south |)art of the town, and together with 
Samuel Hazen, the founder of the other pioneer 
family, set up the first grist-mill in the place. In 
my tour about Shirley I was early directed to the 
site of the mill, which is still of interest to the 
descendants of the first proprietors. The waters 
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of the Cataciinemaug Still ripple through the mea- 
dows as when the 
early millers util- 
ized the j>iirc 
stream ; and some 
ai the primeval 
o:iks shed their 
autumnal foliage 
upon the smooth, 
glassy surface as 
wl.cn William 
Longley turned 
out his grist a cen- 
tury :uid ;i half 
ago. 

The influence of 
the hearth-stone 
narratives of the 
redeemed captive 
and father npou 
the I.ongley-l'res- 
cott children, ami 
upon all who heard 
the familiar tales, 
may hest be judged 
by tracing the acts 
of the patriots of 
that town. 

The Indian de|>. 
\ had ceased before the incorporation of 
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Sliirlcy ; yet the French war, which terminated 
in the surrender of the Canadas to the English 
government, was still being waged, and the 
town's first human sacrifice in that struggle was 
Joseph Longley, who was wounded at Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, and died at Greenbush, N. Y., in 
1758. He was first selectman and town clerk. 
That spirit which prompted them to fight for the 
king impelled them to take up arms against him 
when such a course was needed to sustain the 
rights and liberties of the Colonies. The Stamp 
Act brought them to action. They held a town 
meeting October 18, 1765, and unanimously in- 
structed their representative, who was Abel Law- 
rence, Ksq. : — 

*• Is it a matter of wonder that every thinking person in the 
Colonics of North America is greatly alarmed by the late act 
of Parliament, called the Stamp Act, as it affects the state and 
liberty of every loyal sul)ject of said Colonies.^ . . . We look 
npon said act as a burden, grievous, distressiujij and insup- 
portable : not only liktly t») enslave the present but future 
^generations. The great an<l heavy load lying upon us, oc- 
casioned by the late war, with its increasing interest, and all 
other incidental charges at home for the support of the gov- 
ernment, i^c, have sunk us so low alreadv that we are 
wholly unable to bear the duties imposed upon us by the 
stamp act, which, if it takes place, must and will immcdi- 
alcly pr<»ve our certain ruin. . . . We are far from saying 
or acting anything whereby we might be charged with dis- 
loyalty, as subjects to the best of kings, or that we have not 
a proper sense of the British Court, but we do think that 
our charter privileges, and natural rights, as the free-born 
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sons of Britain, are infringed u|>on by said stamp act. Our 
advice, instruction and direction, therefore, to you is, that 
upon all pro|)er occasions you use and exercise your utmost 
endeavors, and strongest efforts, in a moilest, becoming and 
respectful manner, to prevent said act from taking place in 
the government ; and that you with a watchful eye, upon 
every occasion, diligently guard and protect the liberties of 
your country, to the utmost of your power, against all en- 
croachments and innovations. . . . 

By order of the Committee, 

John Longley." 

On January ii, 1773, the people indorsed the 
act of the Committee of Correspondence in Bos- 
ton, saying, — 

** We are fully |K*rsu;ulcd, if the Judges of the Su|)eiior 
Court of this Province have their salaries from the king, . . . 
that our liberties are greatly infringed thereby, and that we 
shall have no better chance for justice, no better security of 
life and property, than the people have in the most des- 
potic government under heaven.^ They further say ** that 
our grateful acknowledgments are due to the inhabitants of 
the town of Boston, for their vigilance upon this and many 
other occasions of like nature. 

John Longley, Dis, CUrk'* 

The passage of the act on tea by the British 
Parliament brought out the people of Shirley in 
a series of resolutions, which bear the impress of 
decided patriots. They stand out upon the town^ 
book in bold hand. Art. I. is: — 

** Voted, that we will neither buy. nor sell, nor drink (nor 
suflfer it to be drunk in any of our families) any tea that is 
subject to an American duty." 
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The name of Obatliali Sawtcll, another patriot, 
appears as district clerk at the conclusion of this 
scries of resolutions. 

Thus far synipathy and acquiescence with the 
Boston patriots had only been shown by words, 
but the Port Bill brought out something more 
real. They held a town meeting on January i8,. 
1775, *^"^ chose a committee to receive donations 
for the poor of Boston and Charlestown. They 
continued in sympathy with each progressive act 
of the people of the lower towns, and were ready 
to respond to the alarm of April 19, 1775. Every 
man old enough to bear arms, with the exception 
of seven, responded to the messenger, and made 
haste towards the scene of danger. Eighty names 
appear upon the roll of the Lexington alarm in 
command of Captain Ilcnry Haskell, and thirty- 
five appear as serving for eight months during 
the siege under the command of Captain Robert 
Longlcy of Bolton. They were in the regiments 
of Colonels Whitcomb and Trescott. 

Some of the personal cxj)criences of the soldiers 
of this town are told by their ilescendants on the 
old farms. 

Melvin W. Longley, already quoted, was met 
at his cheerful farmhouse, where were also two 
sisters of the same generation. Soon after the 
Revolution this house "was built by my great- 
grandfather, Joshua Longley, on a part of the 
original grant. My children represent the fifth 
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generation who have gathered about the old 
hearth-stone, and the sixth who have trodden 
these acies, while three earlier generations have 
lived in this territory when it was included in 
original Groton." The first of these was William, 
the proprietor of the mill. 

THE STORY OV WILL THE MILLER. 

William Longley the father, and William the 
son, were both millers. In order to distinguish 
the craftsmen, the good farmers of the locality, 
who brought their grist to he ground at the mill 
on the Catacuncmaug, called the elder **Old Will 
the Miller." No disrespect was implied; for the 
rugged yeomen looked upon Old Will as their 
great benefactor. He had been the first to set up 
that indispensable institution, a mill, thus reliev- 
ing!: them of much of the burden of life. 

The Longley and JIazen mill was rude indeed, 
but in keeping with the dwellings of the farmers, 
made as they were from rough-hewn logs, and af- 
fording but little beyond the bare necessities. The 
farmers, young and old, delighted in listening to 
Old Will's recitals of his father's experience dur- 
ing the five years of his life in captivity. Wait- 
ing for grist was no hardship for them if Old Will, 
dressed in powdered apparel, was tending the 
stones. The elder William was a sufferer from 
rheumatism, and not in a mood for story-telling 
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.'It all times ; hut when he was at his hest in de- 
scrihing the life among the Indians, the farmer's 
hoy was reluctant to leave. In fact, the fathers 
were known to tarry long after Old Will had taken 
his toll, and emptied a fresh sack into the hopper. 

These stories of savage warfare served a two- 
fold purpose. They amused the miller's patrons, 
and prevented their being impatient while wait- 
ing their turn, and also kindled a fire of patriot- 
ism in the minds of the farmers, which servecj them 
well when the time came for op|)osing the king. 

The news of the Stamp Act aroused the miller 
to a high state of indignation, and he declared 
his readiness to fight against all such oppression. 
The Port Bill reanimated his spirit of patriotism, 
and he dipped deep into his toll-bin for the aid of 
the poor of the distressed port. 

He had reached almost the allotted age of man 
when the Lexington alarm was sounded through 
the town. The exemption from service granted to 
millers was no excuse for him. The ardor of youth 
possessed his spirit when his sons, neighbors, and 
friends were hastening to and fro in preparation 
for the march. lUit his bowed and crippled form 
made it impossible for him to join the company ; 
yet he insisted, saying, **True, I cannot handle a 
musket, yet I will fight the redcoats with my two 
canes;" at the same time brandishing those for- 
midable weapons as though his words were not to 
be disregarded. He reluctantly remained at home 
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with the few who were compelled to slay because 
of age or infirmity. But no citizen of the town 
evinced more genuine |xitriotism, watched the 
progress of the war with more interest, or mani- 
fested more joy when the yoke of oppression was 
thrown off, than did Old Will the miller. 

"Joshua, son of 'Will the miller,' my great- 
grandfather, was among the eighty men who 
marched from this town on April 19, 1775," s*"*' 
the present occupant of the estate. "He remained 
in the camp until tlie 30th of the month, and later 
entered the service for eight months. lie was in 
the battle of Ikmker Hill, escaping with but little 
injury.** At this ix)int of the narrative a cannon- 
ball was brought forward which a family tradition 
says was fired from the Ikitish side, and when 
well-nigh spent carried away a portion of the skirt 
of Joshua Longley*s coat. 

" My great-grandfather's trip to Concord on that 
eventful morning was not the first that he had 
made to that town. He had been over that fa- 
miliar route to Concord in quest of the young 
lady who became his bride in March, 1770.*' She 
was Bridget Melvin, daughter of Eleazcr and Mary 
(Farrar) Melvin, and had connection with noted 
families already described in "Beneath Old Roof 

Trees." 

Note. — Eleaier Melvin and his Uolher DavitI served in that 
fight at rig^arket in 1725, and were U»lh in the ex|K:<lilion to 
I^uishurg, and in later campaigns of the 0)l(>ninl wars. 
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A Mclvin powder-horn, now in the possession 
of John IC. L. llazcn, one of the l.onglcy family 
connections, is a memorial of the Concord patriots 
as well as those of Shirley. 

Joshua Longley carried on the farm, besides 
acting as a miller and builder, until his death in 
1814. A stone in the old burying-ground tells 
the following : — 

JOSHUA ij)N(;lI':v, 

Born at (Iroton, Mass., Ji'i.y 21, 1751, 
DiKi) AT .SiiiRi.rv. Nov. 7. 1814. 

HKincnCT MKI.VIN. MIS WMF.. 

Born at Contori*, Mass., \^\x . 9, 1751, 

nii:i» at Siiiri.iv, Fun. 27, iS!7. 



The next generation on this farm was Stephen, 
who was followed by his son. Stephen Melvin, who 
is succeeded by Melvin W. Longley ; and so it ap- 
pears that the grandsire's union with the Concord 
family is pleasantly remembered by perpetuating 
the name of the bride of Joshua, while the benefi- 
cent life of the patriot has not lost its effect upon 
succeeding generations. 

In the southerly part of Shirley, not far from 
the original Longley-IIazcn mill site, and on a 
j>ortion of the territory first settled by Samuel 
Hazen, I met a great -great-grandson of the pio- 
neer of Shirley, Mr. Thomas L. llazen. He said, 
" My great-grandfather, Samuel llazen, Jr., was at 
work on these acres when the alarm of the 19th 
of April reached him. He immediately left his 
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plough, ran to the house, took his guii and |)owder- 
horn/ and said to his wife (Khz;d)eth Little), 
•Betty, you take care of the children and the cat- 
tle! I must go!' The family then consisted of 
five children, the cUlcst not ten years, and the 
youngest less than two months. He, with the 
others from this town, reached Acton al>out eleven 
o'clock, where they lieard of the fight at Concord 
and of the rclrcai ; ]>ul tiiey condiided to march 
on, and pursued the enemy to Cambridge. Sam- 
uel llazen remained there thirteen days, and later 
joined the army, and was made captain of the 
Shirley company. 

On a stone at his grave is reail : — 

CAl'T. S.VMllKI. IIAZKN, 
Dii.ii May o, 1815, 

A(;i.l) 74 Vl.AKS, 11 MONTHS. 

One of the old dwellings now standing in Shir- 
ley is that known as the Joseph llazen House. 
It is a well-kept reminder of the days when the 
children and grandchildren of Samuel the patriot 
were taught beneath its roof the lessons of pa- 
triotism. Near by was the old Pound Hill school- 
house, where many a rustic youth was taught the 
rudiments of education under the supervision of 
Mr. Joseph llazen, "the committee-man." Said 
Mr. Herman S. Hazen, "My father enjoyed a pe- 
culiar satisfaction in having employed for a win- 

' I'uwtk'r-liorii now in |Mnisc^sioii of Thomas I.. llaziMi. 
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tcr term ;i yoiiiif; iii;iii fr(nn Liinonbuig, who has 
since actcil well the part of a patriot." George 
S. Boutwcll taught Found Hill school frnni De- 
cember, 1834, to Fchniary, 1835. Mc passetl his 




seventeenth birthday while tcacliint; in Shirley. 
Me rcceivetl sixteen dollars a month anil board. 
Hut fonr' of the pnpils are now iivinj; wh<i recall- 

1 The [.<tit ptipils nrc Mr. nn<t Mr<:. Siillivnii l)»vi< c.f IV|>|vrell, 
Mrs. Iln.ry Kilpirl-.n .il SliitU-y, nn.l Cliiiil,-- An,1.-r-;,.ii <.( Mimic- 
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the erect figure and genial counleiiance of the 
young man who went in and out before the youth 
upwards of sixty years ago. The schiMillmnsu still 
remains "a ragged beggar sunning." 

The master's desk is gone; but there may be 

"'I1ic warpii^ Audi, (In: lutlvicil seals. 
The jack-knife'i carvLi) inilial." 
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Among the niinutc-mcn of Sliirlcy w:is J;inies 
Uickcrson, who henrd the April alarm while in the 
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field ciij^aKi-il in plaiiliiiK inrn. Ik- loft his hoc, 
took his muskut ami powder-horn, and joined the 
company. His wife Priscitla ' took ii|) the hoc, 
finished the planting, mid carried on the labors of 
tlie farm until her hnsband's return. 

In jjassing through the southerly part of the 
town, I met Mr. ICIihu I.ongley, who at fourscore 




ye;ir.s dwells on a portion of the original grant. 
At the well, dipping " the moss-covered hnckct," I 
met Mr. I-Iilward A. Jenkins, who is tlie fiflh gen- 
eration on his farm. When gathering his children 
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and grandchildren al)out him, he boasts of seven 
generations who have drunk from the same well. 
Mr. Jenkins recalls the face of his great-grand- 
father, Moses Jennerson, who was among the |xi- 
triots of 1775. 

At the northerly |^rt of the town I i>assed the 
farm where lived two patriots, Timothy l^olton ami 
his brother William. The latter was a drummer 
in the Shirley company when it left the town on 
April 19, 1775. 

Near the Kolton home was the old tavern kept 
by Obadiah Sawtell. Here were lively times when 
the Shirley company gathered to discuss the ques- 
tions of those trying days. But " Klip and Toddy " 
never gave out as long as the company remained. 
Obadiah Sawtell, Jr., was one of the alarm band, 
and also in later service, to the credit of the town. 
This noted landlord was the town's first represen- 
tative to the General Court under the Constitu- 
tion, and a member of the convention that adopted 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In passing I made note of the home of John 
Dwight, who was wounded at the battle of White 
Plains. 

In the easterly part of the town lived Jonas 
Longley, the third son of John, the redeemed cajv 
tive. Although sixty-four years old at the open- 
ing of the Revolution, this old hero and his son 
Jonas shouldered their fowling-pieces, and marcheil 
to Cambridge on April 19, 1775. It is of interest 
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to note that the present town clerk of Shirley Is 
Jonas I.ongley, a great-ji;ranclson and namesake of 
the old veteran. 

In passing I was shown the homes of the Page 
family, from which went Jonas and Simon to the 
war ; of Samuel Walker, who lived almost a cen- 
tury, and told his story of the Revolution to four 
generations ; also that of Deacon Joseph Brown, 
who was in the ranks. 

At the southerly part of the town is the old brick 
house from which John I'2dgerton went to the ser- 
vice of his country, \\\ company with Ivory Wilds, 
who later renounced the world, and became a 
member of the Society of Shakers. 

Among the treasured relics of the days of pecu- 
liar trial is a pnckage of the Continental cuirency, 
shown by nuMubers of the i*arker family, who are 
thus reniindcd of the service of their patriot ances- 
tor. Captain James Parker. 

Continuing the journey, I came to the old fam- 
ily sent of the iioI(l(!ns, who have b(*en innnerous 
through the entire history of the town. Seven of 
the name were in the Shirley company on April 
19, 1775, ^\vc of whom enlisted for eight months, 
and were in service on the 17th of June. There 
was another of the family, John Ilolden, who made 
record during the war, although too young to be 
registered with the soldiers at the beginning. 
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CIIAITKR VIII 

SHIRLEY CONTINUED. — JOHN IIOLDEN TIIK BOY 

EIEKK. Oi.lVKK IIOI.IIKN TIIK r4llll*(»Si:K OF 

"CORONATION." — THE MEETING-IIOUSE A MAG- 
AZINE. — GIFT OF MADAM LYDIA HANCOCK. — 
BOUNTY COAT 

Among the sixteen children of Amos Ilolden 
was John, l>orn on May 21, 1765. 1 1 is name staiuls 
as the sixth in the register of tiie family Hible. Al- 
thou[;li but a bal)e in swaddling clothes when the 
Stamp Act aroused the Colonists to a realizing 
sense of the cloud of war gathering about them, 
the boy John Il4>ldcn was fully aware t>f llu* duly 
of a patriot when the Lexington alarm sununoned 
the men of Shirley to arms. Like David of old, the 
boy John Ilolden had been trained to tend sheep 
on his father's farm, and while in that quiet and 
retired service there had developed within him a 
talent for music. The fife was the popular musi- 
cal instrument in this boy John's day, as was the 
harp in the days of David, the son of Jesse. 
When John Holden learned to play the fife no one 
knew, in fact he could scarcely tell himself, unless 
it was on training-days, when he followed the mili- 
tia c«)mpany about the town as they kept step to 
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the music of the fife cind drum in the hands of his 
well-known neighbors. 

Amos Ilolden found it difTicult, with his large 
family, "to make the ends meet;" but the long- 
ing for a fife which had grown to be little less than 
a passion in the boy John must be gratified, and 
the indulgent father procured one, and brought it 
home for a birthday present to the lad. The boy 
could hardly believe his own eyes, but lost no time 
in perfecting himself in its use. It was at the 
time when the whole country was in a state of 
ferment and dread. War seemed inevitable, and 
the oppressive rule of the English was the theme 
of conversation everywhere. 

Young John heard much of it, and longed to be 
a man tbnt he might join the Shirley company of 
minute-men now holding semi weekly drills. One 
day he received a compliment which gave rise to 
aspirations not dreamed of by his parents. 

A l^oston gentleman paid a visit to the Iloldens 
at the old farmhouse, when the chief topic of con- 
versation was the prospect of war with the mother 
country. While the guest was present, Amos 
Ilolden asked his son to play a tune on his fife. 
The boy struck up with a stirring march, which 
elicited the exclamation of surprise, "The boy has 
the soul of music in him ; he will be ready to 
meet King George's army." 

John sat still for a while in a meditative man- 
ner; but before retiring for the night went shyly 
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up to his father, and said, ** If the Kritish do 
come, shall I go to the war with my fife ? " — " Why, 
yes," replied the father laughingly; "they could 
not get along without you." 

These words, spoken by the father without a 
second thought, as are too many from ixirental 
lips, sank deep into the heart of the boy John. 
He revolved them over and over in his mind, as 
he applied himself to the use of his fife. When 
he was far away in the fields tending his father's 
flocks and herds, the stirring notes of the fife 
could be heard by the neighboring farmers, who 
predicted that the time was not far away when 
John Ilolden would be the fifer of the Shirley 
company. 

At length, on a delightful April morning of 
1775, an alarm was sounded over the hills of 
Shirley, "The Regulars are coming." It was not 
long before the men were on the march towards 
Concord. Amos Ilolden was among them. The 
boy John, with fife in hand, begged to go too, hut 
was dissuaded from what he had believed to be his 
father's promise with the excuse, " You are too 
young ; wait a while, and if they don't get enough 
of it to-day, when we meet them, you may have 
a chance later." The time soon came when youth 
was no barrier, if the requisite stature had been at- 
tained ; and three of the sons of Amos Ilolden en- 
tered the army. John was one of them. Instead 
of a musket, this boy soldier carried his fife, and 
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(lid a |),'itri()t's duty on llic march, in llic cani[), and 
on the field. At times, when everything seemed 
dark and doubtful about the company, the notes 
of John Iloldcirs fife could be heard above the din 
of battle, and many a weary and homesick soldier 
took on new courage, and went forth to victory. 
I^'or twenty long months the boy fifer was away 
in the service; at first with Colonel Prescott, and 
later with Washington at New York, under the 
immediate command of Cieneral Knox. This lad, 
with a beardless face, dressed in a .soldier's suit 
gay \\\\\\ brass buttons, was a favorite with the 
regiment. Said one of the officers, **This boy is 
a captain-general of us all. I have never known 
him to whimper or .say 'I can't,' although he is 
the youngest of us." 

At the conclusion of his service in the war, 
John llolden returned to Shirley, and in 1791 
married Sally Sanderson of Lunenburg, and re- 
moved to l^^anklin, Vermont, where he was living 
J" >833» when he received a pension from the 
United States Government, which was continued 
to him until his death in 1847. lie was classed 
as a private and musician, in the pension depart- 
ment. In the archives of the State of Massachu- 
setts, he is recorded as fifer. 
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Another of the Holden family of Shirley, born 
four months after John, was Oliver, son of Nehe- 
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niiah. He was cousin to John ihc fifcr, ami like 
him endowed with rare musical talent. These 
boys were happy in each other's society in their 
humble homes, romping over the hills of Shirley, 
and trudging off to the little schoolhouse under 
the hill. But soon after the Revolution, Nehe- 
miah Ilolden and his family removeil to Ciiarles- 
town, where there was a demand for mechanics in 
the work of rebuilding the town destroyed by the 
minions of (jcorge 111. Oliver labored as a house- 
wright with his father for a while, and then, fol- 
lowing his natural inclination, gave his attention 
to mercantile life. This afforded him a bet- 
ter opportunity for indulging his musiral talent. 
While conducting trade, he composed tunes, 
taught singing-school, and published several vol- 
umes of choice hymns and tunes. Among his 
occasional odes was one for the reception tendered 
General George Washington when upon his third 
and last visit to Hoston, in October, 1789. Oliver 
Ilolden trained a choir of young men for the oc- 
casion ; and when Washington passed under the 
triumphal arch at the Old State House, the choir 
sang to this ode the words, "George Washington, 
the hero, is come.** 

Ihit that which has immortalized this son and 
patriot of Shirley is the tune ** Coronation.** This 
was composed in 1793, soon became a favorite in 
the churches, and now, after more than a cen- 
tury, retains a prominent place in church psalm- 
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0(ly. During the Civil War it became a battle 
hymn, and many a weary soldier on the march 
has quickened his pace by the inspiration of grand 
old " Coronation." 

The words have been traced to Rev. Edward 
I'erronet, son of Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shore- 
ham, Kngland. They were first sung to the tune 
of "Miles Lane;" but the production of Oliver 
Ilolden was better adapted to them, as millions 
cheerfully testify to-day. 

On Old Burial Hill, Charlestown, where are yet 
to be seen scars made* by the bullets of Gage's 
army, is the burial-jjlace of this noted man. On a 



* From a tabic nionuniont near the John Harvard <il)clisk: — 

lir.KK Ills INTrRUI'l* TIIK lu»|iV Ol' 

KICMAKI) KUSSEIJ,, KSQ., 

Who sr.RVK!) iiis Country as Truasurur 

MouK THAN A Trkbi.k I'rkntiship & 

AS A Macistratk Sixtekn Vhars, 

Who i)i:rARTKi> this Lifk 

THK I4TH OK May \(^'J(^. 

Jti:iN<; WW. SixTY-Fii'TH \i:AR OK HIS Ai;k. 

A Siiinf^ 11 Hh shandy n faithful Brt^hcr 

A ft tend far excelled hy any other 

. \ saint that walked hii^h in either ivay 

Of CtOilliness and Honesty all say. 

A husband rare to both his darling wires 

A father folitic, faithful and kind. 



" N. n. Tito ravages of time, and an accident during the siege of Bos- 
ton in 1775, liaving destroyed the monument erected at the decease of 
Mr. Kussell, this lx?ing a true copy of the original was replaced by his 
Kelatlvcs, a.u. 1787, in testimony of their regard to his memory." 
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bronze tablet placed in the brick wall of the family 
tomb may be read : — 

IIKKK SLKKrS THE SWEET SINCER 

OLIVER IIOLDEN, 

CoMrOSER OK THE TV'NE *' CURONATION." 

IkiRN IN Shirley, Sept. i8, 1763, 
1)1 Ell IN Charlkstown, Sept. 4, 1844. 

To his dear memory, this tablet is placed by his (iraiiddaughter.i 

--/// hail the ^cwcr of Jesui namf, 

IM augfls ftrostrate fall. 
Biing forth the royal diadem. 

And I rawn him Lord of all. 

It was when the storm-clouds of the RevoluticHi 
were gathering that the people of Shirley went 
to work to build a meeting-house in place of the 
rude structure that had served them for a score of 
years as the only place for public convocation, 
religious, municipal, and military. On Thanks- 
giving Day of 1773 the voice of prayer was finst 
heard in that house. It was the only occasion of 
the kind when *' God save the King " from the 
pastor*s lips met with an "Amen" from the peo- 
ple. Before the next autumnal festival the port 
of Hoston had been blockaded, and Shirley farmers 
had shared their crops with their distressed breth- 
ren in Boston. It was a custom of these towns 
to use the upper gallery of the meeting-house as a 
magazine for military stores. The building usu- 
ally stood on or near the training field, was away 

^ Mrs. FaDuy A. Tyler. 
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from other houses, and was entirely free from any 
means of heating, consequently was regarded as 
the safest place for powder. A portion of the 
upper gallery in the Shirley meeting-house was 
early set apart for this purpose. While the min- 
ister was urging resistance to British oppression, 
there was in the loft above the high pulpit the ma- 
terial to give emphasis to his instruction. In the 
hasty distribution of the cartridges to the minute- 
men, some dropped and rolled out of sight, and 
after a full century were found, and brought forth 
to the light, and are now treasured by my g^ide 
as reminders of those days of peculiar trial. 

The patriotic people of Shirley have for genera- 
tions derived a peculiar satisfaction from the gift 
of the pulpit Bible by Madam Lydia Hancock of 
Boston. This benevolent woman was the widow 
of the merchant, Thomas Hancock, and with his 
nephew John was enjoying the luxuries of the 
famous Hancock estate in Boston at the time of 
this gift. The occasion was the opening of the 
new meeting-house ; and Madam Lydia testified by 
this gift to the town her regard for her niece 
and namesake, Lydia Bowes of Bedford, who had 
but recently become the wife of the minister of 
Shirley, Rev. Pheneas Whitney. It will occur to 
the reader that a sister of Mrs. Whitney, Lucy 
Bowes, was the wife of Rev. Jonas Clark of Lex- 
ington, and that they were daughters of Rev. 
Nicholas Bowes of Bedford, and Lucy, daughter 
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of Rev. John Hancock of Lexington. Hence they 
were cousins of John Hancock, the famous patriot. 
This family connection must have stimulated the 
patriotism in the town of Shirley. 

THE BOUNTY COAT. 

During the summer of 1775, when the Pro- 
vincial troops were in an unsettled condition, and 
the siege was progressing, the Provincial Con- 
gress made a demand for thirteen thousand coats 
for the use of the patriot army, to be ready before 
the cold weather. There were no shrewd millers to 
take the contract, and turn the public emergency 
to their personal advantage ; but at each hearth- 
stone there were set up a mill and a tailor's shop. 

The committee of supplies was directed to ap- 
portion the coats on the towns by a schedule, 
made in accordance with the last Provincial tax. 
This burden largely fell to the women, and follow- 
ing what they had sacrificed, was trying indeed; 
but with their characteristic zeal, they went to 
work to get the coats ready before the first day of 
October. The selectmen of each town were re- 
quired to cause a certificate to be sewed to the 
inside of each coat, telling from what town it 
came, by whom the coat was made, and, if the cloth 
was manufactured in this country, by whom it was 
manufactured. Here was an opportunity for prov- 
ing personal ability, and the spirit of competition 
was rife throughout the Province. 
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Rolls of wool laid aside- (or family use were 

brought out, 

carded, spun, 
and woven un- 
der the same 
roof;and while 
the great wheel 
was humming 
in one ntom, 
there was the 
continual prep- 
aration of food 
for the absent 
soldier boys. 
The coats were 
to be of "good, 
plain cloth, 
preference to 
be given to 
that of home 
manufacture." 
Having signed the protest against the use of for- 
eign manufactures, there was the greater stniggle 
with each town to meet its demands from its own 
looms. The coats were to be " made in the com- 
mon plain way, without lapels, short, and with 
small folds, and faced with the same kind of cloth 
of which they were made," They were to ha 
"huttoiitfd with |>cwtcr buttons, those of each 
regiment respectively to have buttons with the 
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same number stamped upon the face of them." 
This course was to put into use a uniform, in 
place of the variety of garments in wliich the 
hastily improvised army were clothed. 

The committee of supplies in each town let out 
the contract to the different families, and in many 
a town's record book may be read the account of 
paying the different parties interested. The fact 
that these supplies were possibly for some of their 
own people may have urged the manufacturers 
to greater faithfulness, but we have no reason to 
think that any one would have slighted any part 
of this duty. The different towns reported what 
might be expected of them, and some of their re- 
ports may be seen to-day. Among them is that 
of the town of Shirley, which reads : — 

'I'o the (icnhnen. Committee of suplies appoyiiled by Con- 
gress, «S:c. To see to the Providino; Clothing for the army. 

(itnhftejt, — These are to hiform vou that the Dis' of Shir- 
ley have agreed to provide the Parte of Coats, Shirts, .Stock- 
ins, and IJritt'iies to tiicni Assigned, and thirty Tare of Shoes 
for the IJenefitt of the Continentle army, &c. 

By order of (he Selectmen, 

OuADiAH Sawtell. /^/V. Clerk, 
SniHLV.v, A ttgttsf ye lo///, A.D^ 1775. 

Each man volunteering to serve for a term of 
eight months was promised a coat, and it was re- 
garded as quite a possession ; so much so that 
representatives of tho.se who were killed at Hun- 
ker Hill, or who died before receiving the coat, 
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were granted a certain sum of money in lieu of 
the coat, etc. 

The names of those enlisted for eight months, 
with the promise of the coat, are found on what is 
known as the " Coat Roll ;" while those who turned 
out on April 19 are recorded on what is known as 
"The Lexington Alarm List." 
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CHAPTER IX 

STORY OF TIIF. TOWN OF IfOLLIS, N.II. MOVE- 

MKNTS OF nOLLIS PATRIOTS. AT OLD IIOMF- 

STKADS. — EVIL WORK OF A TORY WOMAN. — 
IIOLLIS GUN-MAKERS 



" The kindly spot, the friendly town, where every one is known, 
And not a face in all the place but partly seems my own." 

lIoLLis, after making a record for about seven 
years as the west parish of Dunstable, became a 
fully ec|ui|)|)C(l town. It was chartered in April, 
17^|6, when Henninq; Went worth was the governor 
of New Hampshire. 

In tracing the footprints of the patriots of Mol- 
lis, I was. early impressed with the fact that I was 
considering the acts of descendants of the settlers 
of towns near Boston, and that the people of 
Mollis were bound by ties of blood and kinship 
with those of Concord, Littleton, Bedford, Marl- 
borough, Billerica, Reading, Salem, Woburn, and 
other towns of lower Middlesex and Essex Coun- 
ties from which they or ^their parents had mi- 
grated. 

Having so many common interests of long stand- 
ing, it was natural enough for their military af- 
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fairs to be somewhat united. This was particu- 
larly the case with the towns which formed the 
northern boundary of Middlesex County and their 
neighbors in the adjoining towns on the southern 
border of New Hampshire. The popularity of 
Colonel William Prescott was recognized in the 




towns of both colonies; family ties also inclined 
the soldiers of l-follis, N.H., to cast in their lot 
with the trusted Colonel's regiment. 

It mattered little whether in this or that town, 
in one Province or the other, the same motives ac- 
tuated the one people; and I invite my readers to 
turn with me to the hearth-stones of tlollis, where 
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Still glows the fire of patriotism kiiuilcd by the 
pioneers of that locality. Age entitles Mr. John 
Colbiirn to the first hearing. 

Although in his ninety-seventh year, Mr. Col- 
burn has other qualifications for speaking of the 
l)atriots of HoUis. He was born there, and his 
parents were also natives of the town. Said the 
veteran, when met in his home, seated by his 
wife, who was also a nonagenarian, " We have 
both spent the greater part of our long lives near 
the place of our birth, and these beautiful hills 
and valleys are a delight to us.'' On his maternal 
side this veteran is descended from Eleazer Flagg, 
one of the earliest permanent settlers of that 
territory. Anticipating my call on his ninety- 
seventh birthday, Mr. Colburn prepared a care- 
fully written statement for me. Rising from his 
chair, and buttoning his Prince Albert coat about 
his stately figure, he passed into an adjoining 
room, and returned with his notes, saying, — 

'* I have always avoided the pronoun * 1,* never 
seeking nor desiring publicity ; but since you de- 
sire it, I presume I cannot more profitably spend 
these hours than in aiding you in tracing out the 
footprints of the patriots, and in doing it I must 
sometimes speak of myself. 

" I suppose to you who are young the story of 
the openhig Revolution seems like ancient history ; 
but to me Concord, Lexington, and liunker Hill 
are as much a reality as are Gettysburg or Bull 
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Run and other battlefields of the Civil War, 
in which my son participated, and has often de- 
scribed. 

"While driving the oxen to plough the fields 
yonder, father used to tell me of his and his 
neighbors' experience in camp and battle ; and 
especially on or near the 19th of April, would 
rehearse the whole story, becoming so interested 
at times that he would stop the team in order to 
better illustrate i>ositions. He and mother would 
devote whole winter evenings to talks about those 
days. It was a delight to us children — for I was 
one of thirteen for whom my parents toiled and 
sacrificed. Mother, who was a Hardy (Lemuers 
daughter), could help along the stories ; for her 
folks were in it as well as the Colburns. With a 
good blazing fire on the hearth, ami a plenty of 
four-foot wood at hand to rcplenisli it, a dish of 
good apples, somj butternuts, and a mug of cider, 
what cared we for the driving snow } We drew 
up to the fire in a group, some on the settle and 
some in the chimney-corner. To be sure, there 
would occasionally come a contrary blast down 
the chimney, and fill our eyes with smoke and 
ashes ; but it was soon over, and we children were 
calling for more story. To make it more vivid, 
father would pause at times, and say, *Now ima- 
gine that north-east blast against the window to be 
a volley of bullets from the redcoats ; ' at which 
wc would hide the closer behind the high back of 
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the settle, or snuggle more securely in the arms 
that were ever ready for some of us. My father 
was too young to have any part in the town meet- 
ings just before the war; but he knew what was 
going on, and was anxious to be in the company 
when they were drilling for an emergency. 

" On November 7th the people took action at 
the polls, and chose three of their leading men 
to represent them in the County Congress on the 
following day at Amherst. They made record as 
follows : * We, the inhabitants of the town of 
Mollis, having taken into our most serious consid- 
eration the precarious and most alarming affairs of 
our land at the present day, do firmly enter into 
the followinir resolutions : — 

"* That we will at all times endeavor to maintain 
our liberty and privileges, both civil and sacred, 
even at the risque of our lives and fortunes, and 
will not only disapprove, but wholly despise all 
such persons as we have just and solid reason to 
think even wish us in any measure to be deprived 
of them.' Deacon Stephen Jewelt, ICiisign Stephen 
Ames, and Lieutenant Reuben DoW, equipped with 
such authority, were sent to Amherst. 

" In the very last of December they chose a dele- 
gate to meet in a Province convention to consider 
a Continental Congress. It was John Hale, Ksq., 
who h.id this honor. 

"They also voted 'that we do cordially accede 
to the just statement of the rights and grievances 
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of the British Colonies, and the measures adopted 
and recommended by the Continental Congress 
for the restoration and establishment of the former, 
and for the redress of the latter/ Three deacons 
with others were constituted a committee to ob- 
serve the conduct of all persons touching the asso- 
ciation agreement. 

The town of Hollis has in its archives three ori- 
ginal rolls of military companies. Two of them 
were made out in January, 1775, and the third on 
June 7. The rolls were named res|>ectivcly, " A 
List of the Company of Militia in Holies under 
the command of Capt. Joshua Wright," " Alarm 
List," and "The List of the present Militia Com- 
pany of Holies, Exclusive of the Minute-men and 
all that have gone into the army, June ye 7th, 
1775." These companies appear to have con- 
tained all the able-bodied men of the town. They 
held frequent meetings, and in every way kept 
pace with their neighbors across the line in 
Massachusetts. On April 3 they chose Deacon 
Stephen Jewett and Deacon linoch Noyes as del- 
egates to the County Congress, and "to see what 
method should be taken to raise money for the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia" " Thus 
far it had been only drilling and voting ; but soon 
there came something more exciting," said Mr. 
Colburn's father, "and Governor Went worth, down 
at Portsmouth, found that wc were in earnest. The 
alarm did not reach us on April 19th until it was 
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too late to he of any service on that clay, but 
our ninety-two minute-men made a record later 
that compares favorably with the Massachusetts 
towns." 

Mr. John Colburn's repetition of his father's 
fireside story was concluded by his description of 
Bunker Hill, where in his youth he visited the 
earthworks thrown up on that June night of 1775. 
Said he, "They had not begun to talk of a monu- 
ment, and everything was in a very rough condi- 
tion. I walked over that redoubt, and identified 
the locations just as my father had described them 
to me, where he, with so many HoUis men, faced 
the enemy in the heat of the battle, where a num- 
ber of them gave up their lives." 

Seated by the side of Mr. Colburn during his 
birthday recital was his faithful wife, who was 
ninety-one years of age, and a life-long resident 
of the town. She was Naomi Boynlon, grand- 
daughter of Deacon John l^oynton and Ruth 
Jewctt. This interesting woman was not only an 
intelligent listener, but a most helpful prompter, 
and in her turn modestly .said, "It was my grand- 
father. Deacon John Boynton, who first received 
the April morning message, and spread it through 
the town." These words of Mrs. Colburn, mod- 
estly dropped, resulted in my retracing the steps 
of the messenger of 1775, in company with Mr. 
Cyrus F. Burge, and in gathering the facts as we 
made our way. Beginning at Runneirs bridge, 
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we first came to the land where were recalled the 
homes of Ebenezer and Thomas Jaquith, who re- 
sponded to the urgent call of General Sullivan on 
November 30, 1775. It was through the special 
efforts of Colonel Samuel Hobart, paymaster of 
the New Hampshire troops, that the large num- 
ber rallied in Hillsborough County, and res|K>nded 
at Cambridge. Colonel Hobart had been in the 
king's legislature, was also recorder and treasurer 
of his county at this time, and was a manufacturer 
of gunpowder in the Province of New Hampshire. 

We next came to the home of William J. Rock- 
wood, grandson of Dr. ICbenczcr Rockwood, who 
served in Thatcher's regiment. The one thing in 
his possession to-<lay reminding of his gramlsire's 
patriotic service is his commission as surgeon 
from the Massachusetts Hay Colony. In passing 
remarked my guide, " Near these trees lived 
Isaac Stearns, who served the town in the French 
war, and was one of the minute-men of llollis to 
respond to Deacon Hoynton's alarm, lie also 
served in the Continental Army, and after the war 
migrated to Plymouth, N.M." 

Forty rods away lived ICbenezer Cummings, son 
of Deacon William. He went into the war, and 
died of the smallpox in 1778. 

This dreaded scourge brought sorrow to the 
town through the instrumentality of a woman who 
was a Tory of the most bitter nature. It is alleged 
that she spread infected clothing through the fam- 
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ilics, and lluis caused Ihc death of Un of the in- 
nocent citizens. Among the victims were Daniel 
Mooar and daughter, Edward Johnson and infant 
son. 

Halting at the home of Andrew Jewett, we 
were saluted by a grandson of Ebenezer Jewett, 
who was in service at Bunker Hill. Said An- 
drew, " My grandfather's gun gave out before the 
powder failed, and he did the best he could by 
hurling stones at the British soldiers. He fre- 
quently entertained the young people in times of 
.peace by describing his rough and tumble expe- 
rience at Bunker Hill. Grandfather brought home 
from the war a negro man, Pompey, who lived in 
the family many years on this farm, which was in 
part my grandfather's.* 

In passing through a part of the town, we noted 
the hill on which the alarm-gun was fired in order 
to arouse other families, who lived farther away. 
Three important minutc-mcn, TJcutcnant John 
Goss, Captain Reuben Dow,* and Deacon Boyn- 
ton, lived near the State line in this locality. We 
drew rein at the Boynton home, and there heard 
from the lips of the present occupant facts of in- 
terest. 

* Cnpt.iin Dow was with his sons, p1ou{;hing in the field, when 
the alarm reached them. The father, with two sons, Evan and 
Stephen, made haste to the Centre, or place of rendezvous, while 
Oanicl, hut «5ix yrnrs of ape, was left to care for the oxen, with 
the aid of his mother and sisters. 
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In the hasty preparations for marching, the 
families contributed such food as they had. The 
salt-pork barrel, partially full, was brought out of 
the cellar; and the strips of pork were divided 
between the minute-men who assembled here at 
the home of their captain. This Dow farm is 
one of the many of Hollis that has been retained 
in the family of the patriot who went from the 
same door on that eventful morning. The line of 
descent has been : Reuben, Stephen, Jeremiah 
Dow ; the lattcr's daughter, who married John C. 
Ikll ; succeeded by Charles Dow Bell, whose son, 
Charles J. Ik^U, is now the thrifty farmer, and 
is surrounded by an interesting family. Thus 
seven generations have enjoyed these scenes ; the 
last not failing to be duly impressed with the part 
taken by the first, Captain Reuben Dow, in the 
struggle for liberty. 

Standing on the well-worn door-stone, I saw 
in the distance the Colburn home, where 1 took 
my first lesson in New Hampshire patriotism. 
Nearer by we halted at the well from which the 
Goss family drew their supply. To the west from 
Captain Dow's home lived Amos Eastman, and 
we made haste to that old family site. Here 
Amos Eastman was well establisheil when he 
went as the captain of a company under General 
John Stark into the French war. He and his 
son Amos manufactured .guns at this place for 
the patriots ; and a gun of their make was used as 
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the alarm-gun at Mollis Common later in the war, 
an alarm being three guns fired in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Indisputable evidence of this branch of industry 
is found in State papers. 

VVkdnrsday, January 241I1, 1776. 

Voicd^ that the balance of the account of Amos Eastman 
for guns, amounting to thirty-two pounds, sixteen shillings, 
he allowed and paid out of the Treasury, and that the Presi- 
dent of the Council give orders on the Treasury for payment 
thereof. Sent up by Mr. Clough. — N. H. State Papers^ 
vol. viii., p. 56. 

NoTR. — In I he year 1752 Amos I'«istinnn, Senior, then Uving 
at Tenacook, being on a hunting expctlilion in the northerly part 
of New llnnipshiie with (lencrnl John .Stnrk and others, wns, with 
Slaik, taken pri*;oner l>y the Indians, and lK»th of ihcni taken to an 
Indian vilinge in Cana»ln. On their arrival at the village, Iwth the 
captives were compelled to run the fjantlct l>elween two fdes of 
savages, each armed with a switch or cluh with which to strike 
them as they passe<l l>ctween the lines. Stark, as is said, escaped 
with but slight injury; but Kastmnn was cruelly iK-aten, and was 
afterwards sold to a I'rench nmster, kindly treale<1 by him, and 
soon after redeemed, and went home. 



The Kastman family possession has been in the 
male line from Amos to son Amos, then Alpheus 
to son Oliver Perry I«)astman, who now tills the 
paternal acres. lie is aided by another genera- 
tion, who cherishes the family record at this old 
hearth-stone. 

Continuing on our route towards the centre of 
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Hollis, we came to the Worcester home. No 
school-child who has turned from his task to Wor- 
cester's Dictionary for help can fail of having an 
interest in the estate, from which went out gen- 
erations of noble men and women to bless the 
world, prominent among whom was the lexicog- 
rapher. 
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CHAPTER X 

MOLLIS CONTINUED. — TlIK WOKCKSTER HOME. — 
THE LEXINr.TON ALARM AT THE WORCESTER 
DOOR. — TOWN MEETING CALLED. — DEATH-ROLL 

AT HUNKER HILL. EQUIPMENTS LOST IN THE 

BATTLE OF JUNE I7, I775. — CALL FROM GEN- 
ERAL SULLIVAN. nOY SOLDIERS. — THE WOR- 
CESTER FAMILY IN THE WORLD. — THANKSGIVING 
DAY A r THE OLD HOME 



The Worcester home is a little south of the 
centre of llollis, and has been in the family pos- 
session since the year 1750. 

The pioneer of the family in this country was 
Rev. William Worcester, who came from Salis- 
bury, lMi*;lan(l, and becnme the minister at Mer- 
rimack, later called Colchester, and permanently 
named Salisbury. Although in a rude log mect- 
ing-hou.sc, the settlers were in favor of order, and 
voted, ** Kvery freeman when speaking in meeting 
shall take off his hat, and rise when speaking, 
and put it on when done.** The pioneer died at 
Salisbury in 1662. We next find the family at 
Sandwich, Mass., where Rev. Francis Worcester, 
great-grandson of the Rev. William, was born. 
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He married Abigail Carleton, and there kept the 
family record good until 1750, when he moved 
with his large family to HoUis, and so became the 
founder of the noted family in that town. 

The house to which Rev. Francis Worcester 
took his family was small, but through various 
additions has become a very large dwelling, ycl 
none too large for some of the generations which 
have flourislied there. Attracted by the family 
record elsewhere to this ohl and well-kept house, 
I received a cordial welcome from the present oc- 
cupant, Miss Lucy E. Worcester, who is of the 
fifth generation at that home, and of the eighth 
in this country. 

Said Miss Worcester, " It was Captain Noah, 
my great-grandfather, who was the man of affairs 
here when the war broke out. He was then forty 
years of age, was ensign of a company of mili- 
tia, town clerk, committee of observation, and in 
other ix)sitions of tru.st. Having been active in all 
the town's meetings during the agitation, Noah 
Worcester was not altogether surprised when the 
outbreak came. It was about noon on the 19th of 
April when Deacon John Boynton, one of the com- 
mittee of observation, and who lived in the south 
part of the town, came riding through the streets 
of Hollis at the top of his horse's speed, calling to 
every one as he passed, 'The Regulars are com- 
ing, and are killing our men.* He drew rein at 
the door of Captain Worcester, who was chairman 
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of the Committee of Safety. Captain Noah, my 
great-grandfather, had just finished dinner, and 
was standing before his looking-glass, with face 
well lathered, in the act of shaving. Without 
stopping to finish his toilet, but with one side of 
his face still whitened for the razor, he hurried to 
the stable, mounted his horse, and in that plight 
assisted in spreading the alarm. Other messen- 
gers were despatched to different parts of the 
town ; and in the afternoon of that day ninety- 
two men met on Ilollis Common with muskets 
and powder-horns, each man fnrnislicd with one 
pound of powder and twenty bullets." 

The Hollis company made choice that after- 
noon of Reuben Dow as captain, John Goss, first 
lieutenant, and John Cumings, second lieutenant. 
They marched off toward Concord, and went into 
camp at Cambridge. A part of them volunteered 
for eight months. The minute-men of Hollis who 
continued in service after the Lexington alarm 
went into other companies, and were mustered 
into the Massachusetts regiment commanded by 
Colonel Prescott, whose family seat, as we have 
seen, was very near Mollis, and who was con- 
nected with families of that town, his wife being 
Abigail Hale of Ilollis, a sister of Colonel John 
Hale. 

"Another patriot who turned out from this 
home on the 19th was my great-uncle, Noah Wor- 
cester, Jr., who was but sixteen years of age. He 
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went as fifer. Captain Noah, who had his title as 
a member of the State Militia* was town clerk at 
this time, and we are indebted to his faithfulness 
for many facts. 

We find that the first town meeting after the 
experience of April 19 was on the 23d inst. Col- 
onel John Wentworth sent out a letter to each 
town on the day after the Lexington alarm. That 
sent to Mollis is recorded in Noah Worcester's 
handwriting, and is as follows: — 

Giuil€M€9t, — This moment melancholy intelligence lias 
been received of hostilities l)eing commenced between the 
troops under the command of (icncral (lagc, and our breth- 
ren of the Massachusetts Riy. The im|)oi lance of our exert- 
ing ourselves at this critical moment h;is auised the provincial 
committee to meet at ICxeter, and you are requested in- 
stantly to choose and hasten forward a delegate or delegates 
to join the Committee, and aid them in consulting measures 

necessary for our safety. , ,,, 

^ J. Wentwokth. 

/// behalf of the Committee of Safety, 

PBOVINCK OK New ilAMI>MIIKK| 
HlLU»llOKuU(.H (.UUNl-Y, SS. j 

Special Town Meeting. 

Apni2i, 1775. 

Pursuant to the above notice and request, the inhabitants 
of the town of Hollis being met unanimously voted, that 
Samuel Hobart, Esq., be and hereby is appointed to repre- 
sent the town at Exeter, with other delegates, that are or 
shall be appointed by the several towns of this Province, for 
the purpose above mentioned. 

NOAII WOKCESTKR, TowH CUrk. 
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To any one who studies the records of llollis, 
kept by the patriot clerk Noah Worcester, it 
must be apparent that everything was done with 
system, and that their response on the 19th was 
serious and deliberate. The special town meeting 
of the twenty-eighth shows us that while in gov- 
ernmental affairs they were obliged to work with 
the Province of New Hampshire, their affilia- 
tions were with the patriots of Massachusetts. 
Noah Worcester records: — 

Special Mekting. 

April 7!^, 1775. 
Colonel John Hale, Moderator. 

At a meetin;^ of the town of Holies cilled on a sudden 
cmcr«(cncv in the day of our public distress. 

1st. VoietU that we will pay two coniniissionecl officers, 
four non-conimissioned officers, and thirty-four rank and file, 
makinsj in the whole forty good and able men, to join the 
army in Cainbridj^e. paying said officers and men, the same 
wages the Massachusetts men receive, and will also victual 
the same till such time as the resolution of the General Court 
or the Congress of the Province of New Hampshire shall be 
known respecting the raising of a standing army the ensuing 
summer. 

They also made arrangements at this meeting 
for providing for poor families of those patriots 
who were in camp at Cambridge, and that the 
grain raised for the poor of Boston be divided 
between the army and the needy families of the 
soldiers. 

These records show that " Province of New 
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Hampshire" was used in all warrants for town 
meetings until after the battle of Bunker Hill, 
from that time till July 4, 1776, the word "Colony" 
was used, and after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence the word " State " took the place. Men 
absent in the army were allowed to have a written 
vote in town affairs, which was counted the same 
as if the men were present in person. 

"The most trying experience of the men of our 
town did not come until the 17th of June, when 
we had our share in good measure. Most of our 
men were with Colonel Prescott, but a few were 
with Colonel Reed ; and all were present at the 
battle of Ikuiker Hill, which sent sorrow to the 
homes of Hollis as to no other town in the Prov- 
ince. The loss of Hollis in killed was fully equal 
to two-fifths of the killed and missing in the two 
New Hampshire regiments, and greater than that 
of any other town of New Hampshire. 

The list recorded on the memorial tablets* at 
Charlestown is as follows : — 

fkescott's regiment. 

Dow^s company. — Sergt. Nathan Hlood, Phineas Nev- 
ers,' Thomas Wheat, Jr., Peter Poor, Isaac Ilobart, Jacob 
Uoynton. 

Moors s company. — Ebenezer Youngman. 

These names are among the list on Soldiers 
Monument at Hollis. 

* 'Hioiuas Colhiirii, crcilitcd to Dunstable, is claiiiicd by I luUis. 
' The family s|K:lliiig is Ncvciis. 
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The wounded were Captain Reuben Dow, 
Ephraim Hlood, Francis IMood, Francis Powers, 
Thomas Pratt, William Wood. Caleb Eastman 
was killed at Cambridge two days after the battle 
by the bursting of his gun. James Fisk and Jere- 
miah Shattuck died of sickness at the Cambridge 
camp before the battle. 

The Mollis patriots furnished all their own 
equipments, and also their clothes, as did the 
soldiers generally during the first year of the war. 
Many articles were lost on the 17th of June, and 
subsequently each person filed a list with their 
estimated value. It is headed as follows : — 

CAMniuiKJK, Dec. 22, 1775. 

This may certify that we, the subscribers, in Capt. Reuben 
l)ow*s company, in Col. William Prescott's rej^iment, in 
the Continental army, that we lost the following articles, in 
tlie late engagement on Bunker Hill on the 17111 of June last. 

The one meeting with the greatest loss was 
Nahum Powers : — 

** I knaps'k \s. ^li., 1 tump'e i.r. 2r/., hat 31., jacket 8x., 
bayonet (is^ 

Noah Worcester, Jr., was one of the losers: — 
•* Knapsack \s. St/., I tumline* u. 2//." 



* ** A tump-line was a strap to he placed across the forehead, to 
assist a man in carrying a pack on his back." — U'orcfsUr^s 
Quarto IHttionary, 
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The inventory of lost articles perpetuates the 
names of twenty-eight men of HoUis who were 
in the battle of Bunker Hill, besides the commis- 
sioned officers. Another pai^er, in the handwrit- 
ing of Captain Dow, shows the loss of equipments 
of the six men of Hollis belonging to his com- 
pany killed in the battle. 

Cambridoe, Dec. 22, 1775. 

Nathan Bu>od, Isaac Houakt, Jacob liovNTON, 
Thomas Wheat, Peter Poor, Phineas Nevi.ns. 

The men whose names are above written l>elonged to 
Capt. Dow's com|)any and Col. William Prescoti's regiment, 
and were all killed at Hunker Hill on the 17th of June last, 
and were lurnished each of them with a good gini, judged to 
l)e worth Kight Dollars a piece — also were furnished with 
other materials, viz., Cartridge Hoxcs, Knapsacks, and 'rum|>- 
lines, and were well clothed for soldiers. Also had each of 
them a good blanket. Nathan Blood had a good Hanger. 

Eight Mollis soldiers, who were in Colonel 
Reed's regiment and in service on thai day, lost 
various articles. Phineas Hardy lost ; " i blanket, 
coat, shirt, breeches." As Hardy's loss must have 
been his extra clothing, it appears that the good 
people of Hollis saw that their soldier boys in 
camp at Cambridge were well clothed. 

Our men fought in their shirt -sleeves; the heat 
of the day caused them to throw aside their coats 
as when in the hay field. This accounts for the 
loss of so many coats and other garments. 
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The Mollis patriots who served to the credit 
of Mcissachiisctts had a share in the bounty of a 
military coat. A receipt signed by forty-seven 
men is their acknowledgment of the bounty. The 
heirs or widows of the deceased soldiers received 
an equivalent for the coats. In some cases it de- 
volved upon the selectmen to decide who was the 
person legally entitled to the pay, as the following 
voucher shows : — 

Wk Hkkkhy Ckutiky that the widow Kxpcricncc Shat- 
tiick is the proper person to receive the clothing helonginjj 
to Jeremiah Shattuck who belonged to Capt. Reuben Dow's 
company in Col. VVm. Trescotl's regiment and is dead. 

No All WOKCKSTER, 1 

jAcon Jkuttt, \ Selectmen. 

Oliver Lawrence, ) 

The selectmen also certify that Captain Dow is the person 
to receive the clothing due to Peter Poor, a transient person, 
who belonged to the Mollis company, and was killed at 
Hunker Hill. 

It was when llollis's cup of sorrow was brimful 
that an urgent call was made for more men. It 
came from General Sullivan, then in command 
of the Continental troops at Winter Hill, to the 
New Hampshire Committee of Safety, and reads 
as follows : — 

Winter IIiij., /)>>?'. 30, 1775. 

5/rj, — (Icn. Washington has sent to New Hampshire 
for thirty-one companies to take possession of and defend 
our lines in room of the Connecticut forces who most scanda- 
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lously refuse to tarry till the 1st of January. I must there- 
fore entreat your utmost exertions to forward the raising 
those companies, lest the enemy should take advantage of 
their absence and force our lines. As the Connecticut forces 
will at all events leave us at or before the loth of next month, 
pray call upon every true friend of his country to assist with 
heart and hand in sending forward these companies as soon 
as possible. 

Sirs, 1 am in extreme haste. 

Your Obt. Serv't., 

John Siiixivan. 
To the CoMMiTTEK OF Safhty at Exeter. 

The demand was met, and two thousand New 
Hampshire patriots were soon in service, remain- 
ing till the following March, when the British 
evacuated Boston. Miss Worcester continued her 
story : — 

" Two-thirds of the Twenty-sixth Company vol- 
unteered from Hollis; and my great-grandfather, 
Noah Worcester, was captain, going from this 
house, leaving the cares of a large family to be 
shared between his wife and aged father. The 
young men were so fired with patriotism that they 
were anxious to enter the service before they were 
liable to do military duty, and so great was the 
need that many of them were accepted before they 
were sixteen years of age. My grandfather, Jesse 
Worcester, was scarcely fifteen when he entered 
the service; as he was too short, he put pebbles in 
his shoes for fear he would not pass muster." 

This boy soldier was one of twenty -five who 
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wntt nil a fiix-iii<)iit]).s' caiit|)m};ii to tlic northward. 
Daniel l-jDcrsuii, Jr., was captain of the company. 
In iliffcrciit canipaigns to tlio ciitl of the war 
these j)atriots from lloUrs were found doing faith- 
ful service. It is worth our while to pansc at the 
Worcester hearth-stone, and consider the charac- 
ter of the )>atriot8 of 1775 as manifest in after life. 







Four of llic sons of Captain Nonh Worcester be- 
came prominent clergymen, and filled honored 
]K)sitions; bnt they never forgot this old home, 
and loved to return to it, and here, laying aside 
all restraint, live over again those days when they 
went out from this home to do service for their 
country. Thanksgiving Day was their annual ju- 
bilee. The day when these dignified ministers, 
fully six feet tall, roamed over the farm, and gath- 
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ered around the festive 
board, where lay prostrate 
the best turkey of the 
flock, surrounded by pies 
and puddings, and every 
thing that culinary art 
could devise. After din- 
ner they would walk tlio 
rooms, anil join in sin^*- 
ing "Coronation," 

Prominent upon the 
walls of the best room of 
this Worcester mansion are the jx>rtraits of Jesse 
and Sarah (rarkc-r) Worcester. This Iwy soldier, 
Jesse, after the Revohitioti, obtained an education, 
and taught school; but failing health sent him 
back to the home farm, where he lived for many 
years. In conclusion my 
hostess informed me, — 

" Turned aside from a 
professional life, my 
grandfather was not dis- 
couraged, but with his 
amiable companion, my 
grandmother, made a com- 
mendable record. Fif- 
teen children were born to 
thetn. Seven of their nine 
sons obtained a liberal 
education. Two of them 
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followed the legal profession (one becoming a 
member of Congress from Ohio during the Civil 
War), one was a teacher, and the others were 
ministers, with the exception of Joseph E., who 
was the author of several histories, geographies, 
etc., but best of all, the dictionary which bears 
his name." The daughters all honored homes of 
their own. 
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CHAPTER XI 

IIOLLISCONTINUEO. — TKNNEY ilOMESTEAH. — DEA- 
CON ENOCH JEWETT COLBURN. — WASHINGTON'S 
SOLDIERS MAKE MAPLE-SUGAR FOR THE ARMY. 
— WHOLE FABIILIES IN THE WAR. — THE NEVINS 
BOWLDER. — SCHOOLTEACHERS* PAY IN THE REV- 
OLUTION. — THE OLD BURYING-GROUND 

Our next halt was at the Tenney homestead, 
where the sixth generation of the family and name 
were met in peaceful contentment. The first was 
William Tenney, who settled here in 1747 with 
his wife, Anna Jewett, from Rowley. The Lex- 
ington alarm called from this home the son Wil- 
liam, who had not yet attained his majority. He 
went out as a minute-man, performed the part of 
a patriot at Cambridge, and later responded to 
the urgent call for troops to take the place of the 
Connecticut forces during the first winter of 
the war. Notwithstanding the repeated calls for 
personal service in the army, William Tenney, 
who was known as captain, married Phcebe Jewett 
in 1776, and they together conducted the business 
of the farm. Of their ten children, the youngest, 
Hon. Ralph Kmerson Tenney, born in 1790, set- 
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tied at the homestead. This son was named for 
Ralph Emerson, who, according to a gravestone 
record, was instantly killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of a cannon, while exercising the matross 
on the day before the advent of the Tenney son. 
Thus the parent showed his r^ard for a neighbor, 
fellow-soldier in the war for liberty, and a son of 
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the honored minister of the town, Rev, Daniel 
Emerson. Of the next Rcnoration at the Tenney 
farm came William N. Tenney, followed by his 
son Ralph E. Tenney, who, with his children, 
enjoys the shade of the same spreading trees that 
have protected their ancestors from the scorching 
rays of the sun, when walking through the familiar 
path leading from the highway to the old home. 
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Passing through the village in a northerly course 
to the southerly end of Long Pond, we made note 
of the former homestead of Phineas Hardy, from 
which three sons went into the army. Our next 
halt was at the home of Deacon Enoch Jewett 
Colbum, whose story was so full of interest that 
we could but tarry and hear it through. This 
genuine New England farmer and church officer 
accepts no tradition that is not well founded, but 
having good evidence of the origin of the family 
in Mollis, tells the following : — 

** Our family has no traceable connection with 
the other Jewetts of Hollis.* Enoch, my grand- 
father, did not serve this town in the war, but it 
was the Revolution that led him to come here. 
He was with Washington's army during that dread- 
ful winter at Valley Forge, and shared in the hard- 
ships of the soldiers." 

•' On retiring from White Marsh to Valley Forge, the tents 
of the American Army were exchanged for log huts, which 
constituted acceptable habitations to his nearly naked anil 
barefoot troops, who had tracked their way from White 
Marsh, by the blood, which, running from the bare and 
mangled feet of the soldiers, stained the rough and frozen 
road throughout its whole extent. They were in a destitute 
and deplorable situation ; and, to add to their miseries, fam- 
ine began to make its ap|)earance. The British in I'hiladel- 
phia gave good gold for what the farmers brought to town, 
while Washington could only |)ay them in Continental scrip, 
which, already depreciated, Inrcamc less in value.** 
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"As the spring of 1778 opened," said Mr. 
Colburn, "Washington sent out squads of men to 
gather provisions. My grandfather was one of a 
squad sent into northern New England to tap the 
maple-trees, and make a quantity of maple-sugar. 
They chanced to come to this town, where they 
built a cabin and began the business. Grand- 
father, then young and venturesome, liked the 
place, and after the war closed came back, mar- 
ried, and settled down in the extreme north part 
of this town. These trees and stone walls are 
continual reminders of him whose name I bear, 
and whom I delight to honor.*' 

Our route now takes us within the limits of 
the original town of Monson, whose story is told 
under the title of "A Lost Town.'* Its heroes 
are necessarily classed with the soldiers of Hol- 
lis and Amherst. Notable among these was the 
Youngman family on Pine Hill, who gave them- 
selves up to the interests of the country. There 
were five of them, whose time spent in the ser- 
vice aggregated twenty years. Ebenezer Young- 
man of Captain Moors's company was killed at 
the battle of Bunker Hill. The other brothers 
were in the Continental regiments. Thomas was 
among the victorious at Trenton and Princeton in 
New Jersey, and Nicholas was in the northern 
campaign. Other Old Monson men were Joseph 
French, and Ebenezer, Christopher, and Stephen, 
sons of Lieutenant Benjamin F'arley of Bedford, 
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Mass.9 the first innkeeper in West Dunstable 
(Hollis). 

Ensign Samuel Leeman, who turned out at the 
Lexington alarm, was in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, in the Continental army, and killed near 
Saratoga, October lo, 1777. 

Thomas Emerson and Thaddeus Wheeler were 
of the number who had seen tlie old town of 
Monson abandoned. There were also the l^ulcys, 
who had come from Hillcrica hi Massachusctls. 
Caleb, on Pine Mill, the pioneer and head of the 
family, had served in the French war of 1755, to 
the credit of his native town. He served in a suc- 
cession of campaigns in the Revolution, but ]xissed 
safely through it all, and attained the rii)e old age 
of one hundred and two years and five months. 
There was Captain William Kendrick, who dis- 
charged the alarm-gun that aroused the Monson 
people on April 19, He was of the llollis Com- 
mittee of Safety in iJjS-j, and in Captain Emer- 
son's mounted company at Rhode Island. The 
Nevens family acted- well their part. They had 
come from Newton and Bedford in Massachusetts, 
and had strong attachments for the people of that 
Province. Five of the sons of William left an 
indelible record in the war. They were William, 
Joseph, Benjamin, John, and Phineas. 

" Early in the afternoon of the 19th of April, 
three of these brothers were at work with their 
crowbars in digging stone for a farm wall at a 
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short distance from their home. At the coming 
in sight of the messenger, they had partially 
raised from its place a large flat stone embedded 
in a farm roadway. Seeing the messenger spur- 
ring towards them at full speed, one of the 
brothers put a small bowlder under the large stone 
to keep it in the position to which it had been 
raised, and all stopped and listened to the message 
of the horseman. Upon hearing it, leaving the 
stone as it was in the roadway, with the little 
bowlder under it, they hastened to the house, and 
all three of them, with their guns and equipments, 
hurried to the Ilollis Common to join their com- 
pany. One of these brothers, Phineas, was killed 
at Hunker Hill; another, William, the spring fol- 
lowing lost his life in the service in New York." 
John enlisted for the Canada expedition, and was 
never heard of by his people. As a family memo- 
rial of tliis incident, the large stone, supported by 
the small one, was permitted to remain as the 
men K.ft it when they answered the call of their 
country ; and now (1897) it has been transferred 
to the Common, or "Old Training Field," and so 
located as to indicate the line of march of the 
ninety-two minute-men who left that town for 
Lexington, April 19, 1775. On this bowlder has 
been placed a bronze tablet on which the names 
of the patriots are read, together with the follow- 
ing : "The Nevens Brothers were at work on this 
stone, on their farm, April 19, 1775, ^"^ '^'^ '^ '^^ 
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this position at the Minute Men's alarm, to join 
their comrades on this Common." While the old 
town of Monson has been lost, and the Nevcns 
home gone to decay, the rough stone u|x>n which 
the brothers were peacefully laboring when the 
war-cry reached them has been set up as their 
pillar of memorial and of their comrades. 

As neighbors to the Nevens family were the 
Baileys. They had a sawmill, and were there at 
work when they received the Lexington alarm. 
Daniel, the father, with sons Daniel, Joel, and 
Andrew, without stopping to shut down the gate, 
made a hasty response. 

There were the Wallingsfords, who had gone 
from Bradford, Mass., to Old Monson. Lieu- 
tenant David, leaving his hoe in the cornfield, 
appeared with his gun at the Common, and was 
of the company who so nobly represented Hollis. 
He entered the Continental army, and was cred- 
ited with opening the fire at Bennington. 

The loss of Old Monson occasioned the removal 
of many of her families, and consequently these 
homes went to decay; but in our route we have 
seen the family sites, and, attracted by the few 
struggling trees, with the tenacious lilacs, have 
traced the neglected hearth-stones of the ])atriots 
of Old Monson. 

Although beyond the limits of Middlesex County 
and of Massachusetts, the town of Hollis has been 
the first town to set up a monument on which can 
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be read the names of all who responded to the 
alarm of April 19, 1775. They are: — 

Reuben Dow, Captain, 

John Goss, tst Lieutenant, 

John Cumings, 2d Lieutenant, 



Nnthan Blootl. 
Joshua Hoynton. 
William Ncvcns. 
Minott Farmer. 
Sampson Powers. 
James Mcintosh. 
James McConnor. 
Ephraim Blood. 
David Farnsworth. 
Noah Worcester. 
Uriah Wright. 
Thomns I'rntf. 
Klias lioynton. 
Francis Hlood. 
ICzekiol IVoctor. 
Jacob Spaulding. 
El>enezer Ball. 
Thomas ('oll>iirn. 
Samuel Hill. 
Benjamin Cumings. 
Samuel Jewelt. 
Israel Kenney. 
David Ames. 
William Wood. 
John Campbell. 
Libbens Wheeler. 
Abel Brown. 
Nahum Powers. 
Isaac Stearns. 
Samuel Hosley. 



Daniel Taylor. 
Thomas Kemp. 
Amos Taylor. 
Jacob Read, 
lliomas Wheat. 
Ebenezer Farley. 



Benjamin Abliott. 
William Tenney. 
Samuel Cc»nery. 
Benjamin Farley. 
Jonathan Russ. 
John Philbrick. 



Ebenezer Youngman. Ebenezer Jaquith. 



James Fisk. 
Josiah Fisk. 
Jonathan Eastman. 
Amos Eastmam. 
Aaron Hardy. 
Benjamin Boynton. 
Ephraim Pierce. 
Jonas Blood. 
James Colburn. 
William French. 
Elicnczcr Whrclcr. 



Manuel Grace. 
Robert Seaver. 
Nathan Phelps. 
Daniel Blood, Jr. 
Edward Johnson. 
Jncob Danforth. 
Bray Wilkins. 
Israel Wilkins. 
Job Bailey. 
Samuel Leeman. 
Joseph Minot. 



Benjamin Wright, Jr. James Dickey. 
Joseph Bailey. Jonathan Ames. 



Benjamin Wright. 
Nathaniel Wheat. 
Benjamin Nevens. 
Joseph Nevens. 
Nathaniel Ball. 
Benjamin Sanders. 
Ebenezer Gilson. 
Thaddeus Wheeler. 
Thomas Patch. 
Samuel Johnson. 



Randal McDaniels. 
David Wallingsford. 
Richard Bailey. 
Nathan Colburn. 
Abner Keyes. 
Joel Bailey. 
John Atwell. 
Jesse Wyman. 
Ephraim Howe. 
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The Hayden home is one of the few that shel- 
tered the patriots of 1775 and of 1861. The an- 
cient house stands with as much apparent firmness 
as when Samuel Hayden came from Marlborough, 
Massachusetts, and located here in 1761. He was 
attracted, doubtless, by the mill privileges which 
the swift stream afforded, and which has fur- 
nished business for the several generations who 
have made a most commendable record at this 
place. Josiah, a nephew of the pioneer, was the 
second of the family, and was followed by his 
son Samuel, the drummer of the Old Monson com- 
pany. He is succeeded by two sons, who cherish 
the home, till the soil, and tend the mill after the 
most approved plan. A family reminder of not 
only the Revolution, but of the French war, is a 
powiler-horn, on which are carved figures repre- 
senting a line of Indians with their war imple- 
ments, and the words : — 

SAMUEL HAYDEN, HIS POWDEK-HOKN. 

If I do lose, and you do find. 
Give it to me, for it is mine. 

This horn and the family musket were taken 
down from their places above the open fire, and 
carried by Samuel Hayden into the Revolution. 
The maternal head of the Hayden family was Han- 
nah Bailey, daughter of Samuel who was killed at 
Hunker iiill. Hannah was a schoolteacher in An- 
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clover when the troubles witli the mother country 
broke out. At the close of a short term of her 
school, there was a great scarcity of money, and 
the school committee allowed the teacher to take 
her choice between the bills of credit of the 
time or rolls of wool, in payment for her services. 
She took the latter, and spun them into yarn, and 
made cloth, which later became useful to her in 
completing her wedding outfit. In proof of this, 
her grandsons at the old home brought forward 
a liberal sample of the fabric. 

Our journey through Old Monson was made 
doubly interesting by an additional guide, — Mr. 
Charles S. Spaulding, son of Asaph S. Spaulding 
and Hannah Colburn. In common witli other res- 
idents of Ilollis, our guide has a connection with 
Middlesex families. He says, "There were induce- 
ments held out for immigration, a special effort 
being made by means of handbills circulated 
through Middlesex and Essex Counties. 

Having completed the circuit, I halted at the 
home of my efficient guide, Mr. Cyrus F. Burge, 
on the farm where his father has spent his days, 
and where his great-grandfather settled in 1762, 
and from which Ephraim Burge went into the 
war, doing service in the northern campaign when 
Burgoyne surrendered. 

The old burying-place of Hollis is a typical 
churchyard as far as there can be one in a com- 
paratively new country. Having completed my 
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search for the footprints of the patriots around 
the old hearth-stones, and remembering that — 

**Tbe paths of glory lead but to the grave," 

I turned in to the narrow acre with its grass-grown 
paths, and sought for a few hints of the chapter of 
patriotism chiselled on the moss-grown, tottering 
slabs which stand like weary sentinels, 
l^'irst I read : — 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OP 

OEA. JOHN BOVNTON, 

Who Departed this Life October ye 29Tii, 1787, 

IN YE 68tii Year ok iiis A«;k. 

It was so soon after the war that the people 
had not begun to fully realize the import of the 
message so promptly spread through the town by 
this faithful deacon. 

I next read the name of — 

LIEUT. AMOS EASTMAN, 
Wiu) Departed this Life 
March 6, 1808, in the 89TH Vear uf his Aue. 

Even at this date no note is made of the part 
taken by this village hero. The common grave 
at Bunker Hill where were buried so many of the 
pride of Hollis is recalled by the brief note on a 
stone, on which is read, " Lucy Ikldwin, daughter 
of Thomas Wheat, who was killed at the Hattle of 
Bunker Hill." 
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The grave of Cai)lain Kcuhcn Dow recalled 
that scene on the Coninioii op[)()site, when he at 
the head of the Hollls minute-men marched off to 
Cambridge. He lived till 181 1, having completed 
more than fourscore years. An erect stone tells 
that Doctor John Hale was born October 24th, 
1731, and died October 22d, 1791. He was colo- 
nel of a regiment, and resigned to enter the ser- 
vice as surgeon, serving through the war. Near 
by we read that Dr. William Hale was born, 
July 27th, 1762, and died October 10, 1854. He 
entered the service as aid to his father at the age 
of fifteen years, and served through the war. 

Among these stones, '* with uncouth rhymes 
and shapeless sculpture deck'd," are reminders 
of the ICmcrson family, of which New lingland is 
justly proud. As I shall refer to the Kmerson 
clergymen of this locality in another connection, 
I will only call the attention of my readers to the 
record of some of the sons of Rev. Daniel Emer- 
son of llollis who lie buried with those whom they 
served. 

IN MEMORY OP 

DANIEL EMERSON, ESQ.. 

HAVING FAITHFULLY ANO INHUSTRIOUSLY SRRVF.I) HIS GENERATION, 

AS AN OFFICER OF THE CHURCH, 

AS A DEFENDER OF FREEDOM, 

AS A MAGISTRATE AND LEGISLATOR, 

AS A FRIEND OF THE POOR, 

AND AS A ZEALOUS PROMOTER OF THE REDEEMER*S KINGDOM, 

HE RESTED FROM HIS LARORS 

UoiuBHR 4, i8ao, JBT. 74. 
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On a stone at the grave of another son of the 
Hollis minister is read : — 



LIEUT. KALPII EUERSON 



PUCHABCl or A CAHNOM WUILK IXSKCIMHa 



OCTUBKK \, 1790, 
IM TIIB 30TII VeAR or UK AgI 

lif HBlnii leuu Jt.af. 
Ami lAM IIh guOi if Jirtitiu n*«/ a 
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ClIAPTKR XII 

JOHN COLDURN TELLS HIS FATIIKU's STORY OK 
THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGNS. — UURGOYNE's AL- 
LIANCE WITH INDIANS. KING GEORGE III. HIRES 

THE GERMANS TO FIGHT THE PROVINCIALS 



When on that field his band tlie Hessians fought, 
Uriefly he spoke before the fight lx!gan : 
" Soldiers, those (iernian gentlemen were Iwnght 
For four pounds eight and seven jwncc |>er man, 
Hy England's King; a bargain, it Is thought. 
Are we worth more? let's prove it while wc can; 
For wc nnist Ixjat them, l)oys, cie set of sun. 
Or my wife sleeps a widow.'* — It was done. 

HAtxncK. 

It was my good fortune to meet Mr. John Col- 
burn ^ on the celebration of his ninety-sixth birth- 
day at his home in Hollis, N.Il. He was strong 
in mind and body, and spent the hours of this an- 
niversary in recalling the scenes of the past. It 
was like breaking the seals of closed volumes to 
many in attendance. 

" I was one of thirteen children born to my 
parents, James and Susannah (Hardy) Colburn. 
We had a hard struggle in our youth, for my 
father was not a strong man. He lost his health 

' See story of llollis. 
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in the northern campaigns of '76 and *^^. My 
earliest recollections are of his accounts of service 
in the war. He used to tell us, ' I was only in 
my teens when I entered the Provincial service. 
I passed through the battle of Bunker Mill safely, 
while my neighbors and townsmen fell around 
me. But I endured great hardship in the cam- 
paign at the north when following up Burgoyne 
and his army. Bridges were scarce at that time, 
and we were compelled to ford the rivers. In 
wading across the Mohawk I took a severe cold, 
from which I never fully recovered ; but we pushed 
on, filled with contempt for Burgoyne, who had 
written a long proclamation to the Americans 
soon after his arrival in the country. He prom- 
ised great things to them if they would lay down 
their arms and surrender peaceably to the British, 
but threatened terrible things if they continued to 
oppose the king. Among other evils, he said he 
would let the Indians loose among them if they 
refused to surrender. 

Note. — The manner in which the Indians were inducted into 
the service of killing the patriots of America b seen by the follow 
ing: ** \Vc went to-day to headquarters in Montreal, to be present 
at a meeting between General Carleton and all the nations of wild 
men, since, in order to make it as impressive as possible, all the 
chief officers of the army were expressly invited to attend. The 
chiefs of the so-called Iroquois nation, namely, many of the Onan 
tais, Anajutais, Nonlaquahuciucs, ami Kanastaladi, met at six o'clock 
in the evening, in the old church of the Jesuits, which had been 
expressly prcpnrcd fur the occasion. The high choir was cuvcied 
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with carpels, upon wliich were plnrol a rf»w of sIck>1s. In tlic 
centre was a large armchair for (Jovernor-Gcneral Carlcton, who 
during the whole of the meeting kept his hat upon his head. Be- 
hind him was a table, near which sat the adjutant generals, Cap- 
tains Koy and Carleton, who served as secretaries. There were 
also l)enches, upon which sat three hundred wild men, with their 
pi|ws lighted. Every nation had its chief and interpreter, the lat- 
ter acting as spokesman and translating into French all that was 
said to General Carleton. In order, however, that there might be 
no mistakes or misunderstandings. General Carleton had also his 
interpreter. Thus each nation spoke for itself. The sul)stance of 
what they said was that they had heard the rcl)els [Americans] 
hnd risen against the English nation; that they praise<l the valor 
of General Carleton as shown in frustrating the designs of the 
enemy; that they, therefore, loved an<l esteemed him, and that 
they had come to offer their services against the rel)cls. . . . All 
these nations were engaged for one year, and had their posts as- 
signed thrm. I?cfj)re leaving they all passed by General Carleton, 
shaking hands with him and the rest of the officers. The evening 
and night were spent by them in feasting and dancing, which had 
already lasted seven days. They had brought with them a few 
scalps of rel>els whcmi they had killed, and with which they hon- 
ored Generals Carlcton, Hurgoyne, and Phillips.*' Other Indian 
nations were also brought into this al)ominable service. They 
offered ** their granelfnlher, the King of Englanel, and their father, 
General Carlcton " their services against the IJostonians. One of 
the leaders of the company wore at this time the coat of General 
Braddock, whom he had killed in the fatal expedition of 1755. 
That proud general's vest was also worn by a nine-year-old son of 
the Indian chief. The appropriation of a dead British general's 
clothes could not have been a very agreeable sight for the present 
actors in the great drama. 

•"This announcement filled the Americans with 
indignation, especially the army engaged in the 
north. Every day there was a new story told of 
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Indian barbarity. Even the British could not 
safely trust their savage allies. A Tory officer 
sent a party of Indians to escort a young lady 
named Jane McCrea, to whom he was engaged in 
marriage, within the British lines. When on the 
way, the Indian escorts fell into a quarrel over 
the reward they were to receive, and in the diffi- 
culty, killed the girl, and bore her scalp away, 
leaving her mangled body in the road. 

" ' This brutality committed near her neighbors 
and friends filled the whole country with horror 
and indignation, and even General Burgoyne saw 
that he had made a mistake in placing confidence 
in such allies. 

" ' I was with General John Stark, in whom we 
had the greatest confidence. Seth Warner and 
the '* Green Mountain lioys " were with us in the 
latter part of the campaign. About the middle 
of September, 1777, the two armies of the north 
were near each other, waiting for action. Bur- 
goyne was on the heights of Saratoga. Gates, 
the American general who had succeeded Schuy- 
ler, was on some heights back of the old tavern 
known as "Bemis Inn." On the iQlh of Septem- 
ber we met, near the village of Stillwater, in 
bloody battle, which lasted several hours without 
any apparent result to either side. On the 7th 
of October we had it again, in about the same 
place. We fought until dark. General l«*razcr, 
Burgoyne's favorite general, was shot through the 
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body, and soon died. Soon after this battle, when 
there was yet doubt as to what the final results 
were to be, we saw the enemy in their intrench- 
ments, and kept up our cannonade, not knowing 
that they were carrying out the dying request of 
General Frazer, and burying him in the trench on 
the height where he had received his mortal 
wound. While we were waiting in uncertainty, 
the generals of the two armies were carrying on a 
correspondence in regard to terms of Burgoyne's 
surrender. It was at length agreed that his army 
should lay down their arms, and march to Boston 
as prisoners of war, and be sent to Europe, under 
a promise to lake up arms no more in the war. 
I had no love for any of those who were fighting 
against us, but especially despised the Hessians, 
whom we thought were willingly hired to come 
to this country to subdue us. By a special act of 
generosity on the part of General Gates, none of 
us were allowed to see the enemy when they 
marched out to the fields of Saratoga and there 
stacked their guns ; but when the march off to- 
wards Boston was begun, it became necessary to 
have a guard, and I was of that number. Up to 
this time I had entertained nothing but contempt 
for the women, wives of the German soldiers, who 
followed the army ; but when I saw the family of 
the Brunswick general, I came to the conclusion 
that they were people of distinction, and were 
actuated by other than sinister motives. My 
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sympathies went out for them in the long journey 
across the country, as we guarded the captured 
thousands to Cambridge, Mass., where they were 
lodged in the abandoned barracks of the army 
which kept the British shut up in Ik>ston.' " 

To the above story of James Colburn, a soldier 
of the Revolution, as told to me in substance by 
his son John when lacking but four years of a 
century of life, I am indebted for the su^^cstion 
of the following story of the German soldiers who 
fought for George III. in the Revolution : — 

Note. — Much has justly been saiii in condemnation of the 
English Government for employing Germans in the war for the 
subjugation of her revolteti American Colonies, ami generations of 
the descendants of those who fought the hirelings have naturally 
imbil)ed feelings of contempt for the German army. Hut it should 
lie rcmemlxrred that at that time the (jerman soldier lielongetl, 
bo<ly and soul, to him to whom he had sold himself. He had no 
country. He was severed from every tie; in fact, he was, in every 
sense of the word, the pro|)erty of his military lord, who could do 
with him as he saw fit. They did not prove to he as helpful as 
it was ex))ected, but were found totally unfit for the business in 
which they were engaged. They could not march through the 
woods and encounter the difficulties incident to war in our then 
almost unsettled country. Many of them deserted to our army 
before and after the surrender, or convention, as it was more 
tenderly designated at the request of Burgoyne. We have in New 
England to-day descendants of Hessians for whom the English 
Government was obliged to pay the agreed price, — being absent 
from the returning army, they were rated as dead. Deicendants 
of HoBmaster, Kyar, Patio, and others, have liecome gooii citizens 
of Massachusetts; and no braver soldiers fought for the Union at 
(lettyslmrg than simie of the representatives of thf>se men who 
came to thb country as Hessians. More of the deserters settled in 
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CHAI^TER XIII 

PRISONERS OF WAR IN AMERICA. — JOURNEY TO 
CAMBRIDGE. — PROVINCIAL BARRACKS AGAIN OC- 

CUPIKl). HONOR AMONCi PRISONERS OF WAR. 

THE BARONESS TELLS HER STORY. — ROUTE FROM 
SARATOGA TO CAMBRIDGE. — "TORY ROW " 

No foreign king sliall give us laws, no British tyrant reign, 
For iiMlepcndenos nutde us free, and iiidepeiuleiice we'll maintain. 
We'll charge uur foes from post to post, attack their works and lines. 
Or by sonie wcU laid stratagem, we'll make tliem all Hurgoynes. 

Kev. Samukl HiiiiiiiN. 

The Germans and Hessians were in a sorry 
plight. They came not here vohintarily, but were 
caught while in their churches and elsewhere, and 
were forced into the service. 

The wives wlio were with them helped make 
up the pitiable procession that passed through the 
country. 

** They had a collection of wild animals in their train — the 
only thing American they had captured. Mere could be 
seen an artillery-man leading a grizzly bear, (hat every now 
and then would rear ui>on his hind legs as if he were tired of 
going uiK)n all fours, or occasionally growl his disapprol>ation 
at being pulled along by a chain. In the same manner a 
tame deer would l>e seen tripping lightly after a grenadier. 
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Youn;2j foxes were .ilso observed Inokinj; sagaciously from the 
lop (»f a I)agj;a^c-wag«)n, or a you 11 «j racoou securely clutched 
under the arm of a sharp-shooter." 

Their advent to Cambridge is thus described by 
an eye-witness : — 

'* On Friday we heard the Hessians were to 
make a procession on the same route. I never 
had the least idea that the creation produced such 
a sordid set of creatures in human figure, — poor, 
(h'rty, emaciated men ; a great many women, who 
seemed to he the beasts of burden, having bushel 
baskets on their backs by which they were bent 
double. The contents seemed to be pots and 
kettles, various sorts of furniture, children peep- 
ing through gridirons and other utensils, some 
very yomig infants who were born on the road. 
The women were bare-footed, and clothed in dirty 
rags. Such effluvia filled the air while they were 
passing, that had they not been smoking all the 
time, 1 shouhl have been fearful of disease. 

" Among these prisoners were generals of the 
first order of talent ; young gentlemen of noble and 
wealthy families aspiring to military renown ; le- 
gislators of the British realm ; and avast concourse 
of other men, lately confident of victory and of 
freedom to plunder and destroy, were led captive 
through the pleasant land they had coveted, to be 
gazed at with mingled joy and scorn by those 
whose homes they came to make desolate. Their 
march was solemn, sullen, and silent." 
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To many of them the abandoned barracks of 
the patriots afforded more comfort than they had 
been enjoying, while to some the best quarters 
were repulsive in the extreme. 

NOTB. — The reader will bear in mind that the German troops 
captured and marched as prisoners to Cambridge were only a por- 
tion off the whole army hired from that country by the King off 
England to subdue the patriots. They were first met in comlnt at 
Long Island in August, 1776, when Washington was defeated with 
a loss of one thousand in dead and wounded ; but before the year 
closed, Washington made that memorable Christmas ' call upon the 
enemy after crossing the Delaware, and captured a full thousand of 
the Hessians. 

The British soldiers were quartered in the bar- 
racks on Pros|)ect Hill, and the Germans on Win- 
ter Hill. Cambridge again assumed a warlike 
appearance. Besides the almost six thousand pris- 
oners quartered there, a small army of patriots 
was required to keep guard over them. Among 
the guard were some brave men who had appeared 
there under different circumstances in the spring 
of 1775. The command of the guard fell to Gen- 
eral Glover of Marblehead, although many towns 
were represented in the rank and file. In the al- 
most illegible records of the towns may be deci- 
phered entries like the following : — , 

" Men to take and guard tht convention troops J** 

William R. Lee of Marblehead, who had two 
years before been prominent as a captain at the 

' See Story t>f Marblehead. 
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Cambridge camp, was again on the ground, but as 
a colonel, with his troops to form a portion of the 
guard. 

On the day following the arrival of the army, 
General lUirgoyne and his two major-generals, 
Phillips and Ricdcsel, dined by invitation with 
General Heath, the commander of the American 
forces in and around l^oston. The dinner is de- 
scribed as an elegant affair. Whose healths were 
drunk we do not know. Among the guests were 
Generals Glover and Whipple, who had conducted 
the British part of the capitulated army from Sar- 
atoga. This fine beginning was too good to last. 
Many of the prisoners were too base to appreciate 
favors; as utterly incapable of manifesting a sense 
of gratitude as they were of understanding the 
language in which orders were given. They took 
advantage of the liberty given them, and com- 
menced a wholesale destruction of fences, sheds, 
barns, fruit, and ornamental-trees, and everything 
available, under the pretence of necessity for fuel. 
This led to the enforcement of more rigid meas- 
ures on the part of the guard, and then to com- 
plaints from the prisoners, and a general disturb- 
ance. 

It is apparent that General Burgoyne enter- 
tained no hard feelings against Colonel Lee, for 
there is credited to him the most remarkable kind- 
ness in the following narrative.' 

' See ** History of Mnrblchead ** by Roads. 
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Captain John Lcc, brother of Colonel William 
R.9 while in the privateer ser\'ice, was taken pris- 
oner in 1776, and sent to Forton Prison,^ England. 
He was there submitted to the most cruel treat- 
ment. Three times he attempted, with a few of 
his companions in misery, to make an escape ; 
but as often failed, and received a worse punish- 
ment. 

At length he was allowed the range of the larger 
aiKirtments and yard of the prison. He was in- 
formed one day by an officer that there was some 
one at the gate who had been granted an inter- 
view with him. On going to the entrance he 
found a well but plainly dressed gentleman, who 
asked, "Are you Captain John Lee of Marble- 
head?" and bcinj^ .satisfied of his identity, thi* 
strange caller presented a purse containing sev- 
enty-five guineas. 

The prisoner asked in astonishment to whom 
he was indebted for such a timely and most ac- 
ceptable present. ** No matter," was the answer. 
And then the gentleman observed, " With a 
part of the funds, purchase, or procure in some 
way, a complete suit of uniform like those worn 
by the soldiers of the guard ; and this even- 
ing place yourself in some obscure corner or po- 
sition, whence you can unperceived fall into the 
ranks when they go the rounds, and come out 

• Same prison mentioned in ** \ Kuniance of War " in ** Ke- 
ncatli (Mil K(M)f Trcx*s " u( this scries. 
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into the yard. But as there are sentinels who 
must be passed before you reach the street, the 
countersign will be required ; " which was then 
whispered in his ear, and the unknown gentleman 
disappeared. 

I^y using the gold freely and wisely during the 
day, Captain Lee was enabled to obtain the need- 
ful dress, and following the instructions which he 
had so strangely received, he fell into the ranks 
as the guard passed through the prison, and soon 
reached the yard. Then giving the countersign, 
he passed the guard at the outer gate, and found 
himself alone in the street. The night was very 
dark, and the roads were strange to him, so that 
he did not know where to go, or what step to 
take next to make sure of success. While he was 
endeavoring to reach a decision, the gentleman 
who gave him the purse came up, and taking him 
by the hand, congratulated him upon his good 
fortune. Then conducting him to a carriage 
which was wailing at a little distance, the gentle- 
man requested him to enter it, and stated that 
the coachman had instructions where to convey 
him. As he entered the carriage the strange 
gentleman wished him a prosperous and safe re- 
turn to America, and was about taking his leave, 
when Captain Lee again asked to whom he was 
indebted for such a humane and generous act. 
He answered, ** No matter.*' And after directing 
the coachman to move off, he bowed and said, 
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" Farewell, God bless you ! " and was soon out of 
sight. 

On his arrival in America, Captain Lee related 
the circumstances of his escape to his brother, 
Colonel William R. Lee, and expressed a strong 
desire to know who the gentleman could have 
been, and what were his motives for extending as- 
sistance to an utter stranger and a natural enemy. 
Colonel Lee replied, — 

" I am inform you. When General Burgoyne 
and his army arrived at Cambridge cis prisoners of 
war, I had the command of the troops which were 
stationed there as guard, and again for several 
months previous to his departure for England. 
When I waited upon him to take leave on the day 
of his departure, he thanked me in the most cordial 
manner for my attentions, and, as he expressed it, 
the gentlemanly and honorable manner in which 
I had treated him and his officers, and wished 
to know whether there was anything which he 
could do for me when he reached England. I in- 
formed him I had a brother who for more than 
two years had been confined in Forton Prison ; 
and as he was entirely destitute of funds, I should 
consider it a great favor if he would take charge 
of seventy-five guineas, and cause them to be de- 
livered to him on his arrival. He replied, 'Why 
did you not inform me before that you had a 
brother a prisoner in England } You shall not 
send any money to him ; I will see that it is sup- 
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plied, and shall with great pleasure do everything 
in my power to render his situation as comfort- 
able as possible.' I thanked him for his generous 
offer of services, but informed him that I could 
not consent to receive pecuniary aid, and desired 
as a special favor that 
he would be so kind as 
to deliver you the purse 
which I put into his 
hand. *It shall be 
done,* he said ; * and 
you may be assured 
that I shall find him 
out, and see that he 
is well provided for in 
all respects.' Thus, it 
is evident that you are 
indebted to General 
lUngoyne for your for- 
tunate escape from the 
horrors of a prison." 

Madam R i e d c s e 1 
gives us some ideas of the journey to Cambridge 
from the standpoint of a captive. 
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** As it was already very late in the season, and the weather 
raw, I had my calash covered with coarse linen, which in 
turn was varnished over with oil ; and in this manner we set 
out on our journey to Boston, which was very tedious, be- 
sides being attended with considerable hardship. 

"I know not whether it was my carriage that attracted 
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the curiosity of the people to it, —for it certainly had the 
appearance of a wagon in which they carry around rare ani- 
mak, — but often I was obliged to halt, because the people 
insisted upon seeing the wife of the German general with her 
children. For fear that they would tear off the linen cover- 
ing from the wagon in their eagerness to see me, I very 
often alighted, and by this means got away more quickly.^ 

On the arrival at Cambridge, Madam Riedesel 
and family were quartered at a private house, 
which she describes as follows: "We had only 
one room under the roof. My women ser\'ants 
slept on the floor, and our men servants in the 
entry. Some straw, which I placed under our 
beds, served us for a long time, as I had with 
me nothing more. than my own field-bed." 

They were allowed to c;it in the nM)m where 
the whole family ate and slept. It is im|K)ssible 
to imagine the feelings of the baroness when 
obliged to remain in such quarters. For one used 
to ordinary living to be thus located it would be 
hard indeed, and vastly more irksome for one 
accustomed to the luxury of the Riedesel home. 

It is apparent that this was not intentional on 
the part of the Americans in charge, for after 
three weeks the family were given lodgings in 
one of the most beautiful houses of Cambridge. 
It was the Lechmere House, one of the seven 
on "Tory Row" (Brattle Street) vacated by the 
Royalists. It is yet standing, not far from the col- 
leges. Both house and grounds are so changed as 
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In ])c scarcely recognizable. The Colonial style 
of the dwelling is utterly destroyed, and many 
houses now stand on the extensive grounds where 
richly dressed men and women were often seen 
before the Revolution. 

These noted prisoners enjoyed themselves in 
their new quarters, and were in full sympathy 
with the owners who had been obliged to flee. 
They complained that the town throughout was 
full of "violent patriots" and "wicked people." 
They decried the women, who they claimed showed 
them the greatest indignity. 

The kindness of General Schuyler prompted the 
baroness to pay a visit to his daughter Madam Car- 
ter, whose attentions she fully appreciated ; but 
complained of her husband, who, she said, pro- 
posed to the Americans "to chop off the heads 
of our generals, salt them down in barrels, and 
send over to the English one of these barrels for 
every hamlet or little town burned down." 

After the abusive measures adopted by General 
Gage in this locality, it seems remarkable that 
these prisoners should have been treated with so 
much lenien<:e, notwithstanding the terms of sur- 
render. It was quite like our more modern way of 
dealing with our enemies. The family held balls 
and parties, and even went so far as to celebrate 
the birthday of the king. When they had become 
quite contented, exj)ecting to remain in this place 
until set free, there came an order for a change. 
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Some of the troops were sent to Rutland in the 
interior of the State, and others were sent to 
Virginia. It fell to the lot of the Riedcsels to go 
to Virginia. 

The baroness succeeded in secreting the Ger- 
man colors, and preventing their being captured 
by the Americans, who were led by her to believe 
that they were burned at Saratoga, which was not 
true, the staffs only being destroyed, while the 
colors were secreted in a mattress. 

A daughter born to the family in New York in 
1780, while they were prisoners of war, received 
the name of America, which name she honorably 
bore through a long life in Germany. 

The family spent nearly seven years in this 
country, it being the autumn of 1783 before they 
again saw their Brunswick home. About one- 
third of General Riedesel's army either perished 
or voluntarily remained in America. 

The record of the Riedcsels and the Hessians 
occupies but a small place in our history, and is 
passed with but little notice, save as it comes to 
us occasionally through the lips of one who, like 
John Colburn of Mollis, N.ll., has had it from one 
of the patriots who faced the foes " who killed for 
hire." 

The poet Longfellow, who became the owner of 
the house which was the headquarters of Wash- 
ington during his stay at Cambridge, became in- 
terested in the story of the Riedcsels, whose home 
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was not unlike his own, and has remembered them 
in " The Open Window : " — 

The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the slindc. 
And on the gravelled pnthwny 

The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 

Wide open to the air ; 
lUit the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 

Was standing by the door ; 
lie looked for his little playmates. 

Who would return no more. 

They, walked not under the lindens. 

They played not in the hall ; 
I^it shadow, and silence, and sadness 

Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches. 

With sweet, familiar tone ; 
Hut the voices of the chihircn 

Will be heard in dreams alone! 



And the boy that walked l)cside me, 

lie could not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 

Well authenticated history and tradition prove 
that Burgoync and his officers were shown favors 
seldom granted to prisoners of war. While the 
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Brunswick general was living in luxury as de- 
scribed, General Uurgoyne received the distinction 
of being located in the Apthorp House, vacated 
by its Loyalist owner, John Borland, who gave up 
his beautiful home, rather than forsake the Crown 
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and ally himself with the Cnloniiits. With all the 
softening cITcct of time and circumstances, one 
cannot revert to the vacated estates of Brattle 
Street without arousing the most profound sym- 
]iathy for that class nf people dcnominateci Tories, 
many of whom had great possessions. These 
they sacrificed, au<l much else that wns dear to 
them, rather than espouse the doubtful cause. 
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These Loyalists were doubtless .is conscientious 
in their course as were their neighbors, the pa- 
triots, in their struggle for liberty. 

The Apthorp House is one of the notable houses 
of Cambridge to-day. It is a well-preserved spe- 
cimen of the Colonial architecture, surrounded by 
ample grounds, but which have been greatly shorn 
of their original lawn. In the mellow sunlight of 
an October afternoon, by the courtesy of the oc- 
cupant and partial owner, I thoughtfully strolled 
about that yard, over the turf once trod by the 
proud general whose glory had departed. I re- 
called the scene when the general, presuming 
upon the leniency of the guard, made an attempt 
to overstep his limits, and, being brought to a halt, 
gave free expression to his feelings ; so says the 
daughter of one who vvns a witness to the scene. 
The massive door of the mansion, and the large 
hall in which it swings, are silent reminders of 
many noted guests who have crossed that thresh- 
old. The spacious rooms on either side, where 
elaborate carvings have withstood the vexing hand 
of modern architects, and the broad staircase with 
elegant balustrade, remind one of not only the 
days when a notable prisoner was the occupant, but 
of the builder and his successors in possession. 

This interesting mansion is familiar to all who 
have been connected with Harvard University for 
more than a century, many of whom have dwelt 
beneath its roof. It was built about 1760 for Rev. 
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East Apthorp, the first rector of Christ Church, 
Cambridge. In sentiment and manner of living. 
Dr. Apthorp may be classed with the Vassal, Lee, 
Inman, Oliver, Phips, Lechmere, Brattle, and Tem- 
ple families, who were instrumental in erecting 
the church edifice and establishing the mission. 
It was at a time when there was an increasing 
opposition to the element of aristocracy in the 
Colonies. Being censured for his high living, 
etc.. Dr. Apthorp became dissatisfied, and returned 
to England, after advising his parishioners to give 
less heed to "fashionable imitation and parade in 
buildings, tables, equipages, etc." 

John Borland and family, l>olonging to the se- 
lect circle of sympathizers, were occupants of the 
Apthorp House when the Revolutionary troubles 
began. They were classed among the "absen- 
.tees;" but the head of the family having died 
while in Boston in 1775, the property was not 
held by the government, and the heirs succeeded 
to the ownership. During the Borland possession 
the house was enlarged by adding a story at the 
top for the use of the negro slaves of the family, 
there being a growing sentiment in the Bay Col- 
ony against the practice of certain New York fam- 
ilies, who assigned their cellars for the sleeping 
apartments of their slaves. Captain Thomas War- 
land became, through purchase, the next owner of 
the famous house, and it is still in the i>osscssion 
of his family. 
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A pair of brass catullcsticks, a part of the 
travelling equipage or tent ornaments of General 
Burgoyne, were presented to Lieutenant Kdmund 
Monroe of Lexington by a superior officer, after 




the snrrcnder of the northern army. These are 
still in the family, owned by George R. Fessendcn, 
M.D., of Aslificlil, Mass. They are niadO so as 
to be parked in a compact form, and carried in the 
pocket. 

NoTR. — To trncc the loulc Inki-ii by Ihnl (lart of the ctipilulateil 
nrmy which n-en( lu CnTnliriilf;c, iIk icnilct sli<iiil<l inllow il ftotn 
Saratogii ncross Ihr Miii1<>r>n lo Grunt llnrringtoii, wliuru for Ihe Hist 
lime they fouixt shelter in bnins. There they halted tor some 
time in order lo secure n ch.ingc of learns (or the conveynnce ol 
linkage, Ihe sick, cic. Then they went on to Westlieltl in a Iiiry 
and shillless tiinnner. Two o\ ihe Germnns pcrtshcil from expo- 
sure before renching Wi-st SprinEficld, where they crusscil the Con- 
necticut Kiver; snd finding the i<er>|>le of FjisI Siiringficld unwillii^ 
to (junrter Ihe Iroops, Ihey were oliliRed to ro on b* fnr ns Pnlmer, 
thence lo Itrrtoknrld, wliire llir C'.ermflns overlook Itieir Knglish 
fellow-sufferers, who hnd preceded Iheni a ilay's imirney. From 
Biookfield to Leicester was a march of elcTcn days, where quaitent 
for the weaiy Jirmy were oMained. On Nnvcndwr 4 lliey reached 
Worcester, nnd obtained "dcacent ijuartcts." Generals Ititrgoyne 
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and Phillips, with Brigadier Glorer, were there at the same time. 
The next day found them at Marlborough, and on the succeeding 
day they reached Weston, and one day more was needed to com- 
plete the )ourney to Cambridge, November 7. 

One need not study very intently the history of the towns 
through which the prisoners passed, to find that the patriots on the 
entire route took pleasure in the panoramic scenes. In many in- 
stances, however, they gave relief to the poor bedraggled creatures 
who fell out by the way, and lay down to die in a strange land. 

According to the terms of capitulation, the army was to liave 
a free passage tu Kiiglaiul under licutcnaiit-Ocncral liurgoync. It 
was to march to Massachusetts llay by the easiest and most expedi- 
tious route, and lie quarteretl as near as possible to Boston. The offi- 
cers were not to be sc|>aratod from their men ; but they were to be 
quartered according to rank, and not to lie hindered from assembling 
their men for roll-call and the necessary purposes of regularity. 
They were to be allowed the privilege of parole, and to wear their 
side-arms. The terms of agreement signed by Gates in liehalf of 
the Colonies, and Hurgoyne on the part of the English (lovcrnment, 
were not fully carried out, failing to lie indorsed by the Continen- 
tal Congress. 

In limes of peace it is hardly fair to impugn the motives of the 
faithful leaders in times of war; but they were charged with de- 
taining the tro«i|)s for the purpose of having theui desert, and join 
the .American army. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BARON AND HAUONKSS RIEDKSEL. — C.RRMAN AL~ 
IJKS. — START FROM C.KRMANY. — TIIK JIARONRSS 

AT JIIK COURr OF KINCJ GFORGK HI. RFXKF- 

TION IN AMERICA. — WOMKN FOLLOW TIIK ARMY 

lilARLV in 1776, when General Gage found he 
could not have his own way, and Burgoyne had 
learned that he must fight to have ** elbow room," 
England entered into treaties with the smaller 
German states to take into her service twenty 
thousand German troops. The landgrave of Ilessc- 
Cassel furnished the larger share, and hence all 
the Germans received the appellation "Hessians." 

The custom followed by the ruler of this Ger- 
man province of hiring out Hessian soldiers was 
one of long standing, and one which aided the 
finances not a little, and sometimes led to the for- 
mation of important alliances on the part of the 
reigning House. It is recorded that the British 
Government paid ;^3,cxX),ooo for the services of 
the army of Hessians who fought against our 
patriotic ancestors in the Revolution. Of these, 
four thousand were Brunswickers, natives of the 
province of Brunswick. 
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' While I will not run the risk of confusing my 
readers by departing from the appellation Hes- 
sians, I desire to have it apparent that the Ger- 
man allies of the king were of different classes, 
and not all of the grade which we have sometimes 
contemptuously regarded them, although none of 
them had any honorable n)otive for taking up arms 
against the Provincials. 

The Brunswick army was placed under the com- 
mand of Major-Gcnend Ricdcscl, a man of literary 
culture and refinement, as well as of military dis- 
tinction; and the only wonder is that he could be 
hired to lead an army to come to America "to 
butcher her children." 

If my reader would follow the course taken by 
this general and his German army from their 
starting-point to America, let him turn to the map 
of the German Empire, and find near the centre 
the province of Brunswick, from which their start 
was made. They marched across the province of 
Hanover to Stade, a fortified town about a mile 
from the mouth of the Schwinge in the Elbe, 
where they began their journey by water. "The 
departure of the lK>ats was one of the most beauti- 
ful spectacles that can be imagined. All was con- 
tentment and happiness." The boat which carried 
General Riedesel was the Pallas, the same which 
conveyed General Gage from America to England. 
The first day's journey was past beautiful villages, 
plainly seen from the boat on either side of the 
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Elbe, to r^rybiirg, and then tlicy were soon out to 
sea. Touching at Dover, they passed through the 
Strait to the English Channel, halting at Ports- 
mouth, and passing on to Plymouth, which they 
left on April 4 for America. The fleet, upon 
leaving the coast of luigland, numbered thirty-six 
sailing-vessels. After a passage of nine weeks, 
they arrived at Quebec, where the general saw 
some of our men who had been captured, " Rebel 
prisoners," he called them. P'rom Quebec they 
went to Three Rivers, from which place the gen- 
eral wrote to his wife : " We have already con- 
quered the whole of Canada, and shall, as soon as 
the boats are in readiness, force our way into New 
England by the way of Lake Champlain, where 
are all the rebels.** After taking Crown Point 
Ihey went into winter (piarlers in and near Three 
Rivers. Mere they remained in the full enjoy- 
ment of good living, after a time of illness occa- 
sioned by the change in climate. The anticipation 
of a complete sid)jugation of the patriot army in 
the spring added to their winter's enjoyment. In 
May they were made doubly sure of success by 
the arrival of General John Burgoyne, with a 
picked army, great stores of ammunition, and the 
finest brass cannon yet sent over. Good plans 
were made, but the trouble came in carrying them 
out. 

At first they were successful ; and General Rie- 
desel began to win laurels for himself and his army, 
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and Burgoyne thought the way was clear before 
him. They repulsed Seth Warner and his "Green 
Mountain Boys" at Hubbardston, Vermont, cap- 
tured Ticonderoga and the stores at Whitehall. 
But at length the Germans marched on to Ben- 
nington, where General Stark had put in an ai>- 
pearance with some New Hampshire militia. It 
was their ap|>earance that called forth that oft- 
repeated remark, "There they are, boys. We 
shall beat them to-night, or to-morrow morning 
Molly Stark will be a widow." * They did defeat 
them, and captured some brass cannon, which 
they could not turn to a good use until General 
Stark showed them how to do it. 

There soon followed the conditions and expe- 
riences which Mr. Colhurn described to me, and 
which have been already recorded in a previous 
chapter. 

The reader recalls the statement of Mr. Col- 
burn, and wonders how the family of the Bruns- 
wick general came to be with him at the surrender 
of October 17. Surprising as it may seem, it was 
quite the habit of these German soldiers to have 

* ** The morning came — there stooil the \oc\ 
Stark eyed them as they stoixl; 
Few words he spake — 'twas not a tune 
For moralixing mood; 
*Sec there, the enemy, my boys — 
Now, strong in valor's might, 
lieat them, or lietty Stark wiU sleep 
In widowh(X)d to-night I ' " 
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their wives along with them. About fourscore 
women left their homes, and made the journey to 
America with the army to which their husbands 
belonged. The peasant women were contented to 
do the drudgery of the camp, and live in a most 
disgusting manner. It was in accordance with 
this custom that the family of General Riedesel 
was with him at Saratoga ; but their manner of 
journeying and living was in the greatest contrast 
to that of the peasants. 

The Baroness Riedesel was equally as cultured 
and refined as her husband the general. She be- 
longed to a distinguished family, and from youth 
was accustomed to the most cultivated society of 
her country. Although surrounded with all that 
wealth and station could provide, the baroness 
would have accompanied her husband to America 
had circumstances permitted. At her earliest op- 
portunity, May 4, she set out on her journey to 
meet him^ She took with her three daughters, 
(justava, Frcderica, and Caroline, aged four years 
and nine months, two years, and ten weeks, re- 
spectively. She was accompanied by a retinue of 
servants of both sexes, which her wealth and posi- 
tion warranted. They made the journey overland 
in a coach to Calais, where they took a ship for 
England, landed at Dover, and were conveyed to 
London by coach. They arrived in London on 
June I, and she immediately received the courtesy 
from Lord North which her position demanded. 
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After a few days she went to Bristol, where she 
met a Captain Fcnton, whose wife and a daughter 
of fourteen years were held as prisoners in Boston, 
New England. The baroness spent months in 
making preparations for her ocean voyage, during 
which time she appeared at Court, and was pre- 
sented to King George III. and his wife on New 
Year's Day, 1777. 

The baroness thus describes her experience at 
the Court of lilngland, — 

" I found the castle very ugly, and furnished in 
old-fashioned style. All the ladies and gentlemen 
were stationed in the audience-room. Into this 
room came the king, preceded by three cavaliers. 
The queen followed him, accompanied by a lady 
who carried hor train, and a chamberlain. 'i1ie 
king went round to the right, and the queen to 
the left. Neither passed by any one without say- 
ing something. At the end of the drawing- 
room they met, made each other a profound bow, 
and then returned to the place whence they had 
started. I asked Lady Germaine how I should 
act, and whether the king, as I had heard, kissed 
all the ladies. 'No,' she replied, 'only English 
women and marchionesses ; ' and that all one had 
to do was to remain quietly stamling in her place. 
When, therefore, the king came up and kissed me, 
1 was greatly amazed, and turned red as fire, since 
it was so entirely unexpected.'* 

The remarks of the king .showed that he was 
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familiar with the enterprise of General Riedesel, 
and of the intended journey of the baroness. 

She left Portsmouth for America, with her chil- 
dren and servants, on April 15, 1777, and arrived 
in the harbor of Quebec on the nth of June. 
There was a booming of guns from all the ships 
in the harbor, firing a salute in honor of her 
arrival, before she realized what it all meant. 
Presently a boat approached the ship to carry 
them ashore. The boat was manned by twelve 
sailors dressed in white, with silver helmets and 
green sashes. With the boat came letters from 
General Reidesel, informing his wife that he had 
been unable to await her arrival at Quebec, and 
had started on the summer campaign with (ien- 
eral Hurgoyne. Only remaining long enough at 
Quebec to dine with the wife of General Carleton, 
the baroness with her family took a boat, and pro- 
ceeded up the St. Lawrence, in the hope of over- 
taking her husband. At midnight they landed, 
and took calashes for a drive across the country, 
riding in this way till the following afternoon, 
when they crossed the river, and reached the vil- 
lage of Three Rivers. Here the Hessians had 
been in winter quarters, and General Reidesel 
had left a house prepared for the reception of 
his family. 

The Grand Vicar of the village, seeing the 
baroness's anxiety to join her husband, loaned 
her a covered calash, in which she immediately 
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resumed her journey in pursuit of the advancing 
army. And in this manner this refined lady 
and her three young children and servants were 
driven over the rough roads of the country. 

" How touching a picture is this I A delicate, 
refined woman, accustomed only to the comfort, 
luxury, and shelter of an old civilization in a circle 
of devoted relations and friends, encounterin<; the 
hardships of the wilderness, self-reliant, coura- 
geous, persevering, not for one moment forget- 
ting or neglecting the bal>es who are dependent 
on her tenderness, even while her whole soul is 
absorbed in that intensity of wifely love and devo- 
tion that renders her regardless of fatigue, pain, 
and repeated disapiK)intnient. If we are moved 
with enthusiasm in recalling the valor and self- 
forget fulness of the patriot in the service of his 
country on the wearying march and amid the 
carnage of the field, may we not be equally stirred 
at a manifestation of heroic endurance and self- 
abnegation ill an exercise of the most sublime of 
human emotions, even though it be on the part of 
one who sympathizes with the enemy ? " 

After meeting General RiedescI, and s|)en(Iing 
a few days, it became necessary for her to return 
to Three Rivers with the children. They spent 
some weeks at the village of Three Rivers. In 
the meantime the British and German forces had 
met with their successes at Ticonderoga and else- 
where. Major Ackland had been wounded at 
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Iliihhardston in the encounter with the "Green 
Mountain Boys," and his wife had been allowed 
to join him. 

This permission led General Burgoyne to turn 
to General Riedesel and say, — 

" Your wife shall come too, General ; despatch 
Captain Willoe to escort her at once." 

They left Three Rivers in a boat ; and after 
some strange experiences with rattlesnakes when 
landing on a small island, and the enjoyment of 
much charming scenery, they reached Fort Ed- 
ward, where they were most gladly received by 
General Riedesel, and warmly welcomed by the 
commanding officers. 

They spent three happy weeks, a reunited 
family, in the Red House, encircled by the Brit- 
ish and German troops. 

" Tiie weather was beautiful," said the baroness, 
" and we often took our meals under the trees.*' 

On tin* iith of September the army moved 
forward ; md the little family followed them until 
the battle of the 19th, when the baroness and 
her family were obliged to remain at one place, 
meeting the husband and father as often as cir- 
cumstances permitted. At length a hou.sc was 
prepared for the family near the camp ; and when 
she was to move into it, an unexpected change 
took place. Said the baroness, **On my way home- 
ward, I met many savages in their war dress 
armed with guns. They cried out, *War! War!' 
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This completely overwhelmed me ; and I had 
scarcely got back to my quarters, when I heard 
skirmishing and firing, which by degrees became 
constantly heavier, until finally the noises were 
frightful." The baroness was expecting to have 
a dinner-party that afternoon, at which the gen- 
erals were to be guests ; but instead of the |)arty, 
she was called upon to care for one of them, Gen- 
cral Fnu^er, ^who was mortally wounded, and died 
soon after. The burial of General Frazer, alluded 
to by my aged friend Mr. Colburn, is here de- 
scribed by the Daroness Ricdcsel, as she saw it 
from the standpoint of the enemy, whose leader 
he was. " Many cannon-balls also flew not far 
from me ; but I had my eyes fixed upon the hill, 
where I distinctly saw my husband in the midst 
of the enemy's fire. The clergyman who was offi- 
ciating was frequently covered with dust, which the 
shot threw up on all sides of him." Immediately 
after the funeral a retreat was ordered. Madam 
Riedescl, with children and servants, travelled all 
night in the pouring rain, and camped at Old Sar- 
atoga. The greatest consternation prevailed in 
the army ; the provisions had failed, and the lead- 
ing officers were forced from hunger to beg for a 
morsel from the baroness. Soon the cannonading 
drove them on, and the family sought refuge in a 
house. They were detected in entering the house 
by some of the Americans, who fired at them, and 
believing that the house was filled with officers. 
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continued a heavy fire. Madam Riedesel and her 
children escaped by hiding in the cellar, where 
they sat upon the floor through the entire night, 
while cannon-balls crashed through the walls above 
them. Surrounded by the dead and dying, in 
hourly expectation of attack, this heroic woman 
cared for her children when servants failed, and 
also acted the part of a nurse to the suffering 
about her. After nearly a week of this extremity, 
the surrender came, and the entire army were pris- 
oners of the Americans. 

After the generals of the conquered army had 
been received by General Gates, and the formali- 
ties of surrender had taken place, a messenger 
was sent to the baroness, asking her to join her 
luisband, who was a prisoner in the American 
camp. She was met l)y General Philip Schuyler 
and General Gates, and also Generals Phillips and 
Rurgoyne of the surrendered army. General 
Schuyler then took the baroness and her children 
to his own tent, where he showed them much 
hospitality, and later sent them to his home in 
Albany, where they remained three days, when 
the baroness and her children left to join the 
General in the trials of the long captivity. They 
journeyed with the captured army to Cambridge, 
Mass. This beautiful lady, so recently a guest of 
the King of England, and during her entire life 
in Germany surrounded by luxury, was now prac- 
tically a prisoner of war. 
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It was in this condition that the Mollis soldier 
saw the family of the Brunswick general. The 
station and wealth of the baroness prevented her 
falling into the condition of the ordinary women 
who followed the army, yet she was subjected to 
many trials that she little anticipated when leaving 
her home at Brunswick. 

The Baroness Riedesel had the society of Lady 
Harriet Ackland during a ]X)rtion of her camp-life 
in America. She had left her home of luxury in 
England, and accompanied her husband, Major 
Ackland, who was in command of the Grenadiers ; 
but the English officer was captured before the 
Saratoga Convention, hence the two ladies were 
not companions in the prison-life in Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. 

The whole number of prisoners was 5,791. Of 
these 2,412 were Germans and Hessians. The mu- 
nitions captured consisted of 4,647 muskets, 6,000 
dozen cartridges, etc. Among the luiglish pris- 
oiTcrs were six members of parliament. The 
journey of three hundred miles was long and 
wearisome. There was nothing to inspire the 
march. On the contrary, it was prison-life for 
all but the officers, who had special privileges, ac- 
cording to the agreement between Burgoyne and 
Gates at the surrender. 
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CHAPTER XV 

DANVKRS. — FIRST SKTTLKRS. HOME OF COLONEL 

JKRKMIAH PACK. — OmCE OF GOVERNOR THOMAS 
OAdE. — FAMILV RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST 
C.OVERNOR UNDER THE CROWN. — ORIGIN OF 

LUCV LARCOM's POEM, " A GAMBREL ROOF.*' THE 

LEXINGTON ALARM. HURIAL OF OANVERS HE- 
ROES KILLED AT MENOTOMV, APRIL I9, 17/5. — 
THE HELL TAVERN 



My Stroll about Danvers in quest of hearth- 
stones on which glow the embers of Revolutionary 
clays was most abundantly rewarded. In fact, I 
found many homes in this locality where the 
family possession has not been broken from the 
early days of the Colonial period of our history, 
lisscx County is remarkably favored in this partic- 
ular. The name of Governor Iilndicott calls our 
attention to the very beginning of the settlement 
of Salem, and the origin of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in 1628. Danvers was formerly 
known as Salem Village, and includes the Endi- 
cott grant. 

Wisely directed, I made my way to the Page 
house in the centre of Danvers. So well kept is 
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this home of the Page family that t at first 
thought I must have mistaken the direction; but 
a glance upward revealed the old-fashioned gambrel 
roof, so pleasantly described by Miss Lucy Lar* 
com, and I was fully assured that I had reached 
the desired house. I was at once given a welcome 




by Miss Annie K Page, the present owner and 
occupant, and by her supplied with the unques- 
tionable data to which I now invite the attention 
of my readers. 

" This house was built by my grandfather, Colo* 
nel Jeremiah Page, about the year 1750, and has 
always been in our family possession. Here my 
grandparents spent the greater part of their lives ; 
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my father, John Page, was born here ; and it is 
still my home. To be sure, there have been some 
alterations and additions from time to time; but 
the same roof-tree has sheltered the three genera- 
tions, and we have sat by the same hearth-stone. 
The beautiful spreading elms in front of the house 
were planted by Jeremiah Page about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Scores of his descendants 
have enjoyed their gracious shade, and been led to 
believe with Emerson, * God's greatest thought in 
nature is a tree.' " Jeremiah Page, the builder of 
this well-kept house, was the pioneer of brick- 
making in Danvers. He was born in Mcdford in 
1722, and when about twenty-one years of age was 
invited by Mr. Daniel Andrews to work the clay- 
pits of Danvers. In this way he began the man- 
ufacture of bricks, which he continued to the close 
of his life in 1806. 

Among his large contracts was that of supply- 
ing the bricks for I'ort William at Salem, in 1794. 
The young brickmaker married the only daughter 
of Mr. Andrews, who is the heroine of the tea- 
party represented in "A Gambrel Roof." Here 
Jeremiah Page and Sarah Andrews began their 
married life, and for a century and a half the 
Pages have made a record most creditable to the 
town. 

Jeremiah Page early in life acted the part of 
a patriot, and possessing peculiar qualifications 
for leadership was put in military authority in the 
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Province. He was commissioned as captain of 
the militia in the year 1773. This was when the 
rumblings of the Revolution were all about them, 
and it required decision of character to fulfil the 
duties of the office. April 27, 1774* he was or- 
dered to take his company to Trask's Hill in 
Salem for military exercise. Up to this time the 
majority of the commissioned officers of the first 
Essex regiment were in sympathy with the gov- 
ernment. Among these Colonel William Ikown, 
a member of the Council Ik)ard, refused to resign 
in accordance with request, and so the subordi- 
nate officers withdrew. Then was held a meeting 
of the members of the Alarm and Training Itiuids 
of the third company of Danvers, when Jeremiah 
I^age was chosen as captain. This act was in- 
dorsed by a pouplar vote, despite the order from 
the government officials. 

It was at this time that the new governor and 
Captain-general, Thomas Gage, made his appear- 
ance in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and 
early announced to the Council and gentlemen of 
the House of Representatives that after the first 
of June the seal of government would be trans- 
ferred to Salem ; and consequently, on May 28, 
he adjourned them to meet there on June 7. This 
order was in anticipation of the closing of the 
port of Ik)ston on June i. It was necessary that 
the king's agent should l>e near the seat of gov- 
ernment, and the demonstration in Hoston on the 
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first day of the enforcement of the I'ort Hill may 
have hastened his remov.il. On the following 
day the royal governor was driven to Danvers, and 
here established his official residence. To be 
located a tittle distance ont in the cinmtry was 
the ctisloni with the ofUccrs, and Uanvcrs at the 




beginning of June offered great natnral attrac- 
tions. Then, too, it was the residence of Dr. 
Samuel HoUon, one of the Council. IJnt the 
country home, with its attractions, was too far 
. out ; and the royal governor applied to Jeremiah 
I'agc for a room in his house to serve him as an 
office. Having taken up his abode in the town 
in a perfectly jwaceable manner, this privilege 
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was not denied him, and the south front room 
was set off lo his use. 

Miss Pagetoid me that hcrfatlier had often from 
the windows of this room enjoyed looking at the 
harbor filled with sail, and this view niiiy have influ- 
enced the governor in the selection of hts ofBce. 

The room, with its present attractions, is a vivid 
reminder of the summer of 1774, when the last 
Knglish governor who served the country Inins- 
acted the king's business and smoked his pipe 
within its walls. As this dignified tenant sat in 
his ■office with sympathizing officials, he had little 
thought that his landlord wns dividing the time 
between his brick-yard and the jxilriot cause; for 
even then Captain l\ige was attending secret 
meetings with other patriots, where there was 
plotting ag:iinst the king and Parliament. 

To one aecustomcd to hear nothing but evil of 
the king's troops while quartered in and about 
Boston, it is a relief to gather from the lips of 
Danvers people some of their ancestors' personal 
experiences with the soldiers while quartered in 
the town and loitering about the highways. " Tlic 
conduct of the royal troops is said to have been 
very exemplary; and grandfather enjoyed the com- 
pany of Governor Gage, although he was not in 
sympathy with him or the cause which he was 
here to maintain." Another family report, per- 
haps somewhat biasseil, is, "The governor was as 
pretty a man in the house as 1 ever saw." 
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Mrs. Fowler, a daughter of Archclaus Putnam 
of Danversport, added her testimony, which is 
kept as a family tradition. 

"In September, 1774, I was in an orchard 
gathering apples when on looking up, I saw two 
English officers, one of whom commenced climb- 
ing over the fence. The other, seeing that I was 
alarmed, said to him, 'Wait till the girl goes 
away; do not frighten her by entering the or- 
chard yet/ " 

A thrifty farmer whom I chanced to meet and 
engage in conversation when driving his stock of 
cows to the barn, said, " Yes, them soldiers used 
to reh'eve our folks of the trouble of milking the 
cows, though unfortunately for the owners, they 
appropriated the milk to their own use; but no 
one could wonder at it. Here they were loafing 
about with little or nothing to do. I wonder they 
didn't do a good many more tricks.** 

Seven of these British soldiers died while en- 
camped here, from July 21 to September 5; and 
their unmarked graves are still pointed out in a 
field on the south side of Sylvan Street. Perhaps 
they thus escaped a more bloody death on the 
following 19th of April. 

It has been thought that Governor Gage pro- 
vided either a whole or part of the furnishings of 
this room to suit his own liking, and that in his 
somewhat hasty departure he failed to take his 
chairs, which remained in the house for a long 
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time, and were known as " Governor Gage's chairs." 
They had green flag seats, and, being but little 
prized, were sold at auction after the death of 
Captain Page. 

Curiosity prompted me to ask this member of 
the Page family for the authenticity of the tea- 
party story, to which the genial lady replied, "It 




was on my grandfather's return from one of the 
meetings with his patriot friends that he told 
grandmother he had promised to have no more tea 
used in his house, and that she must not have any 
made. One day soon after, when he was away 
from home, two friends cnme in to spend the after- 
noon, ns was the good old custom. The tempta- 
tion, with plenty of Io:i in the house, was too great. 
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Grandmother told her visitors what grandfather 
had commanded; but as he had said /;/ and not 
upon the house, she thought they could enjoy 
this tea without disobeying him, and they slyly 
went up and enjoyed some on the roof." 

This little ruse, so cunningly executed by Mrs. 
Page, was lost to the family by the death of the 
good woman, which occurred within a year before 
it was prudent to reveal any secrets of this nature. 
** It is apparent that grandmother was the only 
member of the family who had a part in the tea- 
drinking, and it was many years before the secret 
was revealed which furnished the impulse for 
writing the well-known centennial poem." 



** A CAMIlKi:?. KOOI', AND MOW TMK SKCKKT WAS 

MADK KNOWN. 

** It was some time betwccji the years 1845 and 
'50 that a friend of my mother came to make her 
a visit. She had recently come to Danvers to 
live, and had never been in our house before. 
She begged to go up on the roof, and see the 
place of the secret tea-ilrinking, which we now 
heard of for the first time. Her mother was one 
of the tea-drinkers, and she had often heard her 
tell' the experience. The return to Danvers had 
recalled the incident to her mind, in which we 
were very much interested. I told the story to 
Miss Larcom, who often visited us, and in 1875, 
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when the centennial anniversaries were noticed 
as they came around, she wrote a ]X)cni upon the 
tea-drinking, of course making liberal use of po- 
etic license." 

• It seems that afternoon teas were then in or- 
der; and Mrs. Page is represented as remonstrat- 
ing against the decree of her husband, saying, — 

** * I've askcil a frieiul or two to &iip. 
Anil not to oflcr tlicm a cup 
Would l)c a stiiig'y iJiamc.'" 

To which Captain Page replies, — 

** * Wife, I have promised, so must you, 
None khall drink tea inside my Ikiiise, 
Vour gt>ssip elsewhere nmst carouse.' " 

The lady courtesied low, — 

*' * lIuslKiml, your word is law,' she said, 
lUit prchly turned her well-set head 
With roguish i>oise toward this old roof, 
Soon as she heard his martial hoof 
Along the highway go." 

The poem then goes on with a description of 
preparations for the tea-party, the arrival of guests, 
and the ascent to the novel place selected for the 
meal. Having reached the elevation, Mrs. Page 
remarks, — 

** ' A goodly prospect, as I said, 

Vou here may see lie fore you spread. 
Cpon a house is not loilhin it; 
Hut now we must not waste a minute, 
Neighbor:*, ^t down to tea.' 
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How mnd.im then her nisc explained, 
What mirth arose as sunset waned 
In the close covert of these trees 
No leaf told the reporter breexe ; 

But when the twilight fell, 
And hoof -beats rang down Salem road, 
And up the yard the colonel strwie, 
No sf»ul besides the dame and Dill 
Stirred in the mansion dim and still, 

The game was played out well. 
I^'t whoso chooses settle blame 
Ik'lwixl the colonel and his dame 
Or dame and country. That the view 
Is from the house-top fine, is true." 

It was while sitting by the hearth-stone in Colo- 
nel Pnj^e's large armchair, where Governor Gage 
was wont to sit in meditation, and where his op- 
ponents also sat, with the shadow of the second 
generation upon the wall, that I heard from the 
lips of the third generation the story of the 
family's experience on the 19th of April, 1775, — 

** On the receipt of the alarm my grandfather 
made haste to rally his men, and they were early 
on the road to intercept the enemy. His com- 
pany was one of three of Dan vers militia belong- 
ing to the Essex Regiment, under the superior 
command of Colonel Timothy Pickering of Salem. 
There were in grandfather's company thirty-seven 
officers and men. In obedience to the orders of 
a superior officer, grandfather and a part of his 
men were not in the thickest of the fight at Me- 
notomy ; but his eldest son, my Uncle Samuel, had 
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a very different experience to report. His father 
had told him that morning before the start that 
he must stay at home and take care of his mother. 
His youthful blood was hot. He had seen Gov- 
ernor Gage walk in and out of this house as if he 
were here in possession, had watched the move- 
ments of the troops which came to town to pro- 
tect him in his royal authority, and he could not 
bo dissuaded from going, lie and other Danvcrs 
men stationed themselves in the yard of Jason 
Russell.^ In this yard were many bundles of 
shingles, indicating that the proprietor was about 
to shingle his house. With these they made a 
sort of barricade, and inside of the enclosure they 
prepared to attack the British soUliers. When 
the main cohinin came down the highway, they 
began firing without thought of the Hanking party, 
and from this they were great sufferers. As 
Uncle Samuel was driving a cartridge into his 
gun, he broke his wooden ramrod, and turning to 
Perley Putnam, asked him to lend hi.s. At that 
instant a Ixill from the rear guard of the British 
shot Putnam dead. When they saw they were 
discovered anil surrounded, they made a desperate 
struggle for life, and some of them escaped un- 
harmed, Uncle Samuel being one of the more 
fortunate ones. 

Dan vers had eight companies which res|)onded 
to the Lexington alarm. They numbereil fully 

1 See " Beneath Old Koof Trees " for bouse and story. 
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three hundred men ; but we should bear in mind 
that the Danvers of 1775 was a very large town, 
including, besides the present town known by 
that name, that now set off as Peabody. With 
the exception of the militia already mentioned, 
these companies were minute-men and Alarm 
Lists organized by the authority of the Congress 
in anticipation of the difficulty. Some of these 
companies seemed to be made up with regard to 
the neighborly associations of the members. The 
messenger apparently first aroused the people of 
the south part of the town, now Peabody, whence 
it was carried with great rapidity throughout the 
entire territory, and a response was immediately 
made. "From field and mill, from farm and shop, 
from parsonage and humble dwelling," they set 
forth to their country's defence : — 

** Swift as the summons came tbcy left 
The plough, mid furrow, stnmlinp; still, 
The half-ground rorn-grisi in tlic mill, 
The spade in earth, the axe in ricft. 

'llicy went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why; 
'lliey only knew they could but die. 
And death was not the worst of all.** 

It was Samuel Epes's^ company that suffered 
the most. They belonged in the south part of 

* For Oiptain Epes's first service in the Revolution, sec p-ngc 18 
of "Beneath Old Roof Trees." 
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the town. When the alarm was given, Captain 
Epes made haste to Salem, and obtained from 
his Colonel permission to march in advance of his 
regiment. They made the journey to Menotomy, 
sixteen miles, in four hours. Gideon Foster, later 
general, who had been a member of this company, 
appeared in the capacity of captain over a portion 
of E]>es's men, acting as a separate company ; but 
the brave acts of these squads cannot be well sep- 
arated ; five of the young men were killed. 

The otlier losses were from Captain Israel 
Hutchinson's company, which numbered fifty-three 
officers and privates. They were from Danvers- 
|>ort and Hcverly. Two were killed, and some 
were wounded. Joseph Hell was taken prisoner 
and carried to Ho.ston, and kept on an English 
frigate for two months. At the e.xpiration of two 
days the Dan vers men returned to their homes, to 
minjric their tears with those who were saddened 
by the day's experience. The bcKlies of the slain 
were taken to their homes, and later interred with 
appropriate ceremonies; those belonging to Israel 
Hutchinson's company being first taken to his 
house, which stoo<l until a recent date where the 
railway station is now located at Danversport. 

Israel Hutchinson was nearly fifty years of age 
at the opening of the Revolution, and had repeat- 
edly proved his bravery by fighting for the king, 
lie fought at Lake George and Ticonderoga in 
1758. hi the following year was with Wolfe when 
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he scaled the Heights of Abraham, and routed the 
French under Montcalm. Thus, with age and ex- 
perience on his side, he entered the service of the 
patriots to the credit of his native town. He was 
early in the Revolution raised to the rank of a 
colonel. He was in the siege of Boston, and after 
the evacuation occupied l*'ort Hill, and was sent 
to New York in the following October. He was 
afterwards in command of Fort Lee and Fort 
Washington, and crossed the Delaware with Wash- 
ington in his retreat through New Jersey, and re- 
ceived the approbation of the father of his country. 
His love of country was manifested after the war 
in faithful service in tlu^ Legislature of his State 
and in many positions of honor and trust. 

As Danvers was not on the enemy's line of 
march, there was no great haste to bury the dead, 
so the ordinary funeral rites were observed. Two 
companies from Salem performed escort duty. 
"With reversed arms, muffled drums, and measured 
steps, they led the long procession. On the way 
they were met by a band of soldiers from Newbury- 
port, Salisbury, and Amesbury, marching to join 
the army besieging Boston. These formed in single 
ranks on each side of the road, and the mournful 
procession passed between them. After the bodies 
were deposited, three volleys were fired over their 
graves, but they could not rouse the slumberers. 
No din of resounding arms, no alarms of war, no 
convulsions of nature, can disturb them. Nothing 
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but the voice of the arcliangcl and the trump of 
God — 

' CkO rcub ihc peicelul ileepcra ihcie.'" 

Thus Danvcrs lost seven of bcr strong, promis- 
ing young men, one-seventli of the whole number 
of the Americans slain that day, 
the largest number of any town, 
with thu exception uf Lexington. 
A monument to their memory 
was erected in 1835, ou the six- 
tieth anniversary of the battle. 
An address was made by General 
Foster, one of the survivors of 
the battle, of whom there were 
nineteen in attendance. 
The inscri|>tion is as follows. 
' On the east side: — 




On the reverse side : — 



Ity the subsequent division of tlie town, this 
monument i:i lo be seen in I'eabuily. The granite 
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shaft seems hardly in keeping with its present sur- 
roundings, but more in harmony with the build- 
ings seen on that square sixty years ago. Prom- 
inent among them was the Old liell Tavern, so 
called from the wooden representation of a bell 
which hung from the sign-post. On this was in- 
scribed : — 

ril loll you in, if you have iiccmI, 
Anil (cc<l you well, nnd h'ul you speed. 



The house was formerly a place of common re- 
sort, being on the great thoroughfare from the 
east and noith to I^oston. Hero the Salem Regi- 
ment, under Colr>ncl Timothy rickering, halted 
for refreshment on their march to Bunker Hill 
on the 17th of June, 1775. Their delay aroused 
Mrs. Anna Endicott, a patriotic woman, to repri- 
mand the colonel in her characteristic manner, 
'*Why on earth don't you march? Don't you hear 
the guns in Charlestown ? *' 

"This was the place for the villagers to learn 
the news of passing events, for every traveller was 
expected to furnish his quota. It was the village 
exchange, where prices and every-day gossip were 
discussed, and the public affairs of the Colonies and 
the mother country settled. Here, too, on Sunday 
the more remote villagers dismounted from their 
horses at the old block, and walked to the meeting- 
house ; again to return, after the two hours' sermon, 
and partake, in ^ snug corner, of a dinner from 
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their well-filled sacliUe-bags. This was also the 
place where the i)eople met to celebrate public 
events. 

''The loyal neighbors here collected to mourn 
the demise of the good Queen Anne, and rejoice 
in the accession of the first George. His depar- 
ture and the rise of his son George II. were here 
commemorated over the same 1k>w1 of punch. 
George III. was also welcomed with a zeal that 
was only equalled by that with which they drank 
confusion to his ministers. The odious Stamp 
Act and all Parliament taxes on the Colonies were 
patriotically denounced." In fact, all the various 
acts of the town of Danvers were freely discussed 
in this house, which is still remembered by the 
old people. 

" Nothing created a greater disturbance there 
than the tea-meeting of May 28, 1770, when Dn 
Amos Putnam was moderator, and a committee 
was chosen * upon ye public grievance as to ye 
duty on tea.' liesides agreeing to the non-impor- 
tation Act, it was also voted not to drink foreign 
tea, or to allow their families to indulge in the 
beverage until the act of Parliament imposing a 
duty upon it was repealed, etc. (cases of sickness 
excepted). A committee was chosen to carry 
copies of these votes to every household. All 
persons who refused to sign these copies were to 
be branded as enemies to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and their names were to be registered accord- 
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ingly. Any one detected selling lea was to be 
branded as a Tory, and given a ride on a rail. The 
keeper of the tavern, Isaac Wilson, was convicted, 
but reprieved from his sentence by fnrnishing the 
villagers with an ample bucket of punch, and pub- 
licly repeating a couplet prepared for him.*' We 
can hardly appreciate the condition of society, 
when a proud landlord is forced to bow his high 
head, and repeat, — 



But 



I, Isaac Wilson, a Tory be, 
I, Isaac Wilson, I sells tea. 

** A man convinced againsi his will 
Is of ihc same opinion still; *' 



and I am inclined to the belief that the Dan vers 
landlord was of that class. 

Leaving the site of the Bell Tavern and the old 
burying-ground near by, where sleep the brave 
who died for their country in 1775, I invite my 
readers to seek out with me homes that still exist, 
as when grandsires of the present owners gathered 
their families about the same hearth-stones, and 
there by the light of the pine torch or tallow dip 
taught lessons of true patriotism. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

DANVERS CONTINUKIX — MOSES PORTER's HOME- 
STEAD. STOKV OF HIS PATRIOTISM. — PATRI- 
OTIC WOMEN WORK FOR THE SOLDIERS. — HOME 
OF DEACON PUTNAM, WHO LED A COMPANY ON 
APRIL 19, 1775. — DANVERS MINISTERS IN THE 
FIGHT. — THE PUTNAM HOMP AND FAMILY. — 
GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. — HIS BAPTISM. — 
STORY HY "OLD PUT*S " GREATMiRANDDAUGHTER 

Under the escort of Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, a 
noteil son of Daiivcrs, we leave the centre of the 
town by the great road to Topsfield, and soon 
come to the birthplace of General Moses Porter. 
It Stands a little back from the modern highway, 
and faces confidently to the south. In these 
rooms we may well linger, and ponder the story 
of the Revolution. Patriots of both sexes have 
been cradled here, and have left an indelible im- 
pression upon the minds of all who thoughtfully 
pass through these great square rooms. It was 
originally the home of the Rea family, one of 
whom. Dr. Caleb Rea, was a surgeon in a regi- 
ment in the expedition against Ticonderoga. His 
sister Sarah married Benjamin l^orter; and they 
were the parents of Moses Porter, born in 1756, 
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who became a distinguished general in both wars 
with England. Although but nineteen years of 
age at the opening of the Revolution, this man 
made an enduring record. At the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, in the artillery company of Captain Trev- 
ett, when but nine men stood by the captain, 
Moses Porter was one of them, and displayed su- 
perior skill in the management of one of the field 
pieces. He served in Captain Thomas Foster's 
company during the siege of Boston, was made 
lieutenant in 1780, and received promotions until 
he was head of that arm of the service. Wounds 
he received, but they never deterred him from 
remaining in service until his death in 1822. Gen- 
eral Porter was wedded to his country ; no other 
bride ever received his affections ; for her he was 
willing to sacrifice his life, and on her bosom he 
fell asleep. 

** I low sleep the brave who sink to rest 
liy aU their coiinlry's wishes blest!" 

Over his grave, in a secluded spot, stands a 
modest slab on which is read, — 

BRIG. GEN. MOSES PORTER, 

OF THE ARMY OF TIIR U. S. A. 

An ardent and inflexible patriot, a brave and honorable soldier, an unas- 
suming and virtuous citizen, a generous and faithful friend, lie 
served his country with distinguislied ability and reputa- 
tion, from the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary war till he expired, full of 
years and honors, on the 
14th of April, A.D., 1822 >E. 66. 
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From the old garret of the Porter house have 
been gathered many of the generara military pa- 
pers and private correspondence, and from these 
it is hoped there will yet be preparetl an adequate 
volume to the memory of a great man. Among 
these letters is found evidence of the p;itriotic 
part taken by his sister Sarah in her knitting ami 
sewing for his comfort, and for that of his soldiers. 
Sarah I'ortor was but one of hundreds of her sex 
who acted well a noble part in the great struggle 
for the independence which we now enjoy. 

Those who claim for Moses Torter a more im- 
posing monument may find it in the great bowlder 
at the rear of his paternal mansion. Slanding 
upon it, I could see in fancy his tiny bare feet 
climbing over its rugged sides, and the little group 
gathcreil there by the tired mother, who, coming 
out for rest, had taken the opportunity to impress 
helpful lessons upon the youthful minds intrusted 
to her care. 

This bowlder, towering above all others, seems 
to typify the man, who, in his firmness of purpose 
and inflexibility of character, stood out alone and 
above others, and when confronted by duty acted 
as though saying, — 

"Come one, come all, ihii tock shall fly 



Leaving the Torter House, in which my guide 
baa a family interest, we pass on to the Putman 
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house, oil the paternal homestead of Rev. Alfred 
Porter riitnam, the guide for the hour. It is 
reached by a drive from the highway through well- 
cultivated grounds. The house is typical of its 
period, made picturesque by a large tree in front 
and a small one at a corner. " From here," said 
my guide, " went my great-grandfather. Deacon 
Edmund Putman, at the head of his company of 
seventeen neighbors on the 19th of April, 1775." 

But before tracing out the footprints of these 
minute-men, let us consider for a moment the 
origin of the house. It is supposed to have been 
built by Daniel Rca, the head of that family in 
this country ; and after its possession by three 
generations of the name it was purchased by Ed- 
mund Putman, who carried on the trades of tailor 
and farmer. As a testimonial of his honest deal- 
ing and good standing with his neighbors, we find 
that in 1762 he was chosen deacon of the Thirst 
Church, in which position he served twenty-three 
years. " My grandsire was chosen captain of the 
Alarm List of the third company in this town on 
the 6th of March, 1775. Rev. Benjamin Balch 
was chairman of the meeting. The vote for 
grandfather was unanimous, and also that for lieu- 
tenant and sergeant, the former being for Rev. 
Mr. Balch, and the latter for Tarrant Putnam.*' 

In this house, now occupied by the sixth gen- 
eration from Edmund Putnam, though of a differ- 
ent name (Fowler), we catch glimpses of the fading 
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scenes of the days of trial. Here met in council 
the minister, the deacon, and faithful churchmen, 
and from here they went out to act the {xirt of 
Christian patriots. 

Other ministers of Danvers used their influence 
in the patriot cause. Mr. Holt of the Middle Pre- 
cinct (Peabody) was known to say, " I had rather 
live on potatoes than submit." He supplied him- 
self with a nuiskct, and drilled with Captain K|>cs's 
company. Mr. Wadsworth of the village parish 
was very ardent, and was seen at the North River 
Bridge, Salcni, with his musket in hand ; and to 
his words of persuasion more than all else is doubt- 
less due the escape from the first slaughter. 

In the March following, Captain Putnam was 
unanimously chosen as selectman, and also as an 
assessor. This was at a time when these officers 
in any town called for the exercise of the best of 
m.iture judgment. He was also a member of the 
committee in 1778 to consider the report of a form 
of government. 

But Deacon Edmund was only one of many 
Putnams of Danvers who responded to the I^x- 
ington alarm. The returns show that thirty-four 
of the name marched from Danvers, and had some 
part in that day's struggle. As we have already 
seen, Perley Putnam was killed, and his brother 
Nathan was wounded. 

NoTK. — A newspaper of those times furnishes evidence of the 
efforts ma«)e to recover fire-nrnis lost by the I'nivincials on April 19, 
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thus prciving the scarcity of nninitions<if war. From llie Xnv EiiS' 
Initti Chroniclinx thr Essex diztttr cA May 29, 1775, is |;athcrc<l the 
followiup: *' Lost in the battle of Menotomy by Nathan Putnam, of 
Capt. flutchinson's Company, who was thctc haclly wounded, a 
French Fireh>ck, marked D. No. 6, with a marking iron, on the 
Breech. Said Putnam carried it to a Cross Road, near a mill. 
Whoever has said Gun in Poffeffion is defired to return it to Col. 
Manffield of Lynn, or to the Selectmen of Danvers, and he shall 
he rewarded for his trouble.'* 

While this town was the placx* of. tlie first Put- 
nam settlement, the name was by no means con- 
fined to Danvers when Provincial government was 
overthrown. iMghty-six names, all of Danvers 
line, are recorded at the State House as turning 
out on April 19; and within two centuries from 
the time the first John drove his bounds in Dan- 
vers, about thirty-five hundred of his descendants 
were abroad in the land. Coming in to the Putnam 
headquarters, we are inclined to halt at a modern 
house on this old farm, better known as "Oak 
Knoll," the home of the lamented Quaker bard. 
lUit it is to the birthplace of General Israel Put- 
nam that we are making our way. Witch houses, 
Rebecca Noursc and Giles Corey, must not allure 
us from our course. 

Wliat school-boy does not open his eyes and 
prick up his ears at the mere mention of "Old 
Put " } But my own confession is, that I had al- 
most fallen into the habit of regarding this man 
as a sort of monster, struggling in a dim mythical 
haze ; but when I turned in at the open gate, and 
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Stood at the threshold of the birthplace of that 
hero, I came fully to my senses. Oh, how re- 
freshing it is, in these days of constant changes 
in ownership of real estate, to find this home still 
retained by the family I Our knock at the front 
door met with a response from one by the name 
of Putnam, as did that of guests a century and 
a half ago, when the young man Israel walked 
in and out the same doorway. The genuine old- 
school lady, by word and smile, extended a cordial 
welcome ; and we were at once assured by the 
words of Miss Susan Putnam that she was of the 
seventh generation of the family on that farm. 
The line is John, Thomas, Joseph, David, Israel, 
Daniel, and Susan, who furnished the information. 
The front and more modern part, which first 
meets the eye of the visitor, was built in 1744; 
while that in the rear, with its own front door, is 
supposed to dale back to 1650. The part most 
prominent in the cut was the original house, built 
by Thomas, grandfather of Israel. It was while 
the northeast blasts were piling up the January 
snows of 1718 that in the upper room of this 
humble home the boy Israel was born. Joseph 
and Elizabeth (Porter) Putnam were the happy 
parents. This son was nearly a month old before 
he was taken to the meeting-house for the rite of 
baptism. The unusual delay may be accounted 
ft)r by a desire of tlu: mother to acronipuny I he 
father to the altar of baptism ; but more likely was 
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the result of the very severe weather of that 
month, which Cotton Mather describes as fol- 
lows : — 

** Another snow came on which almost buried ye Memory 
of ye former, with a storm so famous that Heaven laid an 
Interdict on yc Religious Assemblies throughout ye Country, 
on (his Lord's dav, ve like whcreunlo had never been seen 
before. The Indians near an hundred years old, affirm that 
their Fathers never told them of anything that equalled it." 

Turning back to that Sabbath morning of early 
I^^ebruarys we can see the family horse led up to 
the door of the home, the mother take her seat on 
the pillion, with the babe carefully wrapped in its 
bearing-cloth in her arms, and the father mount 
to his seat in front, take up the reins, and start 
off to the meeting-house. They make their way 
slowly, for the path is rough indeed, cut out of 
the great banks of snow which are piled in heaps 
on either side. 

What a scene is this when the devoted parents, 
shivering from the ride, enter the cold, barnlike 
meeting-house, and carry their babe to the altar, 
their frozen shoes clattering on the rough boards 
of the broad aisle, telling the measure of each 
.step as they go. While the mother unwraps the 
babe, the father makes known by gentle whisper 
the name selected for his last born, and the Rev. 
Peter Clark cracks the ice in the christening 
basin, dips his fingers to the water, and laying 
them upon the innocent brow, says, " Israel, I 
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baptize thee in the n-ime of ihe Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen," Surely with 
the Ireutnient of the babes of those ilays there 
was- a continuous example of the survival of the 
fittest. Born of the best of New England stock, 
and of parents accustomed to hardships, and en- 
during this early test, the boy Israel grew and de- 
veloped a marvellous physical activity and jMwer 
of cndurancL', which sci'vud him well, and cualiled 
him to do at the age of threescore what the ordi- 
nary man of forty years would ijuail licncath. 

Desirous of entering the hoiisc by the door of 
Israel's day, we made our way out and around lo 
the front door of long ago, and crossed the thresh- 
old familiar to his restless feet. Up the narrow 
staircase we went, and into the mom where the 
child hrst saw the light. A board partition makes 
two apartments of the original room, but there 
can bti no mistake as lo the part in question; 
for there is the open fireplace, with its smutty 
hack, and llie rude rire-dog.s, as when the llaines 
crackled on the hearth, and rolled up the chimney 
to mingle with the wintry blast of 1718. There 
are the rough-hewn posts at the corners, and thick 
projecting beams overhead, with no attempt at 
disguise. There is little else here that is tangible 
to remind us of him whom we delight lo honor as 
Major-General Israel Putnam; but as we love the 
hard-handed yeomanry who formeil the real hack- 
bone of the Kevolution, so we love to linger on 
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the ground which their feet have trodden, and 
hear from the lips of one of the seventh genera- 
tion the stories confirmed which we have often 
heard before. 

" Robust and full of energy, he was a boy given 
to sports, and to feats of strength and daring, 
often the champion of courageous exploits, all of 
which were somewhat prophetic of his more ex- 
traordinary powers and achievements in maturer 
years.** 

Much of Israel's boyhood was spent in Boxford, 
at the home of his stepfather, where perhaps the 
school advantages were no better than those of 
Danvers, and the boy's education was defective. 
When he had reached the age proper for him to 
set up for himself, he returned to the old home- 
stead, and settled on a portion of the farm, and 
built a small house, the cellar of which still 
remains. He married, July 19, 1739, Hannah, 
daughter of Joseph and Mehitable (Putnam) Pope, 
and the young couple established a home for them- 
selves, adding another to the then almost score of 
Putnam homes. After the birth of a son Israel, 
the young couple, seized with the spirit of adven- 
ture, with many others set out for broader fields ; 
and the remainder of the story of " Old Put *' will 
be found in another connection in this series. 

The great willow-tree standing in the yard re- 
minds us of many changes since Israel Putnam 
left the homestead. It was planted by a slave of 
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the family, who is still remembered for her faith- 
fulness, although she has been sleeping for- many 
year^ with those whom she served. 

The Putnams who remain at the old home are 
descendants of David, brother of General Israel, 
and none of his line of the family have ever set- 
tled in Danvers; but they are numerous in the 
world, a large group of them being found in Bed- 
ford, Mass. We will now make a digression to 
hear the story by a great-granddaughter of General 
Israel Putnam, Mrs. Mary ( Waldo ) Webber. 

She was born at Pomfrct, Conn., August 15, 
1807. She is the daughter of John Augustus 
Gleason and liilizabeth Waldo, and granddaughter 
of Samuel Waldo and Mary ( Molly ) daughter of 
General Israel Putnam. 

A large part of Mrs. Webber's life has been 
spent in Bedford, — the town where Israel, a cousin 
of the general, settled about the time that the 
Connecticut home was established, the same spirit 
of adventure having actuated both this one who 
settled in Bedford and the one who went to Con- 
necticut to leave the Danvers settlement. The 
Bedford people remember their Israel Putnam 
with pride; for he was a selectman at the begin- 
ning of the town, and one of the first deacons of 
the church, and a benefactor of the new settle- 
ment. 

It was early in the |)resent century that the 
Gleason branch of the Putnam family made its 
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way to liudfonl, Lewis riitnam Glcasuii being the 
piiinccr at this time. 

Mrs. Wcbher spent some of her giriliood with 
her grandniother, Elizabeth Waldo. Her longing 
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for amusement was gratified, when sitting at the 
old hearth-stone with her grandmother, by listen- 
ing to the stories treasured m the family of the 
wolf-himter, the Indian fighter, and the hero of 
Hunker Hill 
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A GkEAT-GKANDnAUGHTER S STORY OF UKNKKAL 

ISKAKL PUTNAM 

A;* Tui.D UN HkK ElGllTV-NlNTIl lllMTHDAV. 

" Yes, I keep old grandfather's picture hanging 
in my room. It seems but yesterday that I sat by 
the side of Grandmother Waldo, for whom I was 
named, and heard her tell of the trials of Grand- 
father I'utnam. Those of the Indian wars and 
the wolves charmed me much ; and I often found 
the tears running down my cheeks, as I hid my 
head beneath her apron, when she told of the hair- 
breadth escapes from the savages. 1 su|)pose he 
had the fight born in him ; for when but a boy he 
first displayed it in I^oston, whither he had gone 
on a visit. 1 le was doubtless dressed in the coarse 
cloth spun and woven at the old home in Danvers, 
and probably looked rather queer in the eyes of 
those sons of wealthy merchants and office-holders 
of the Province. They began to pick u|)(»n him. 
He bore it for a while, but at length challenged 
one of the brilliantly attired youths, twice his size, 
and vanquished him, to the great amusement of a 
crowd of j)eople who looked on to see the rustic's 
performance. 

" My ancestor's Connecticut home was at Pom- 
fret, known as Hrooklyn since 1783. He had just 
started in as a pioneer, and was laboring hard to 
clear some land benight of Governor Jonathan 
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Iklclicr. lie liad a family to care for, ami it was 
annoyinj; to have his slicq) continually carried 
off by wolves. In one night he had a large fiock 
of sheep and goats killed, besides many lambs and 
kids wounded. This was done by a she-wolf, 
which, with her whelps, had for several years in- 
fested the locality. The young were commonly 
destroyed by hunters, but the old one was too 
cunning for them. 

'* At length grandfather and others formed a 
company to hunt in turns until they should kill 
the old enemy. It was known that, having lost 
the toes from one foot by a steel trap, she made 
one track shorter than the other. This betrayed 
her route on the snow. She was driven into a 
den a little distance from grandfather's house. 
The folks came together with dogs, guns, straw, 
fire, and sulphur to attack her. The hounds went 
in, and came out in a bleeding condition. The 
smoke of burning straw did not start her, and the 
fumes of brimstone were to no purpose. 

"At length, tired of all this, grandfather pro- 
posed to his negro man to go down in and shoot 
her ; but he refused to comply, so grandfather de- 
cided to go, and went regardless of the protests of 
his companions. lie knew wild animals did not 
like a close contact with fire, so he stocked him- 
.self with birch bark, and prepared for the attack. 
He threw ofT his coat and waistcoat, and having 
a long rope fastened around his legs, by which he 
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might be pulled back, he entered head foremost, 
with blazing torch in hand. 

" He went in, and down, and soon saw the eyes 
of the beast glaring at him. Startled at the ap- 
proach of the flaming torch, she gnashed her teeth 
and growled. He then gave a signal to the men 
at the end of the rope, who pulled him out so 
rapidly as to strip off his garments, and some 
flesh as well. lUit with his gun loaded with nine 
buckshots, and torch in hand, he retraced the 
course. He fired and killed the animal, was pulled 
out, and after reviving from almost suffocation, he 
went in a third time, and the creature was taken 
out. 

"Grandfather had some trying experiences in 
the French and Indian wars, but ho awed the 
savages so they dared not kill him. They thought 
he had a charmed life, and called him 'a god or 
a devil,' they could not tell which. By his ser- 
vices against the French and their Canadian and 
Indian allies, he acquired a good reputation as a 
soldier and a hero ; and so he had gained many 
honors from the authorities of Connecticut, and 
entered the service of the Revolution with his 
well-earned jjopularity." 
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CHAPTICR XVII 

IMNVERS CONTINUKl). — KING HOOPER AND COV- 
ERNOR GAGE. — CAMP OF THE ENEMY. — HOLTON 
FAMILY. — SAMUEL HOLTON's LETTER TO DANIEL 

putnam. — king george*s wiiipping-post. — 
Washington's letter to major lowe. — 
major-general gideon foster. — list of 

eight DANVERS COMPANIES 



After the digression of the previous chapter, 
made in order to follow the life of Israel IVitnam, 
we now turn again to listen to Rev. Alfred P. Put- 
nam, our Danvers guide, and learn of the King 
Hooper house. 

"The Hon. Robert Hooper was a wealthy mer- 
chant and acknowledged autocrat of Marblehead. 
He had become weary of his limited surround- 
ings, pushed out into the country, and spent 
a portion of his rapidly accumulating wealth in 
building a princely residence. The site is a part 
of the twenty acres formerly laid out to Governor 
Endicott, who, like Governor John Winthrop, al- 
ways was on the lookout for desirable lands, and 
became the possessor of thousands of acres. This 
house was built about 1770, and here the merchant 
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set up his home with the expectation of spending 
his last years in the quiet of Dan vers, and in the 
full enjoyment of his abundance. This is the home 
to which reference has already been made, where 
Governor Gage found a cordial welcome when 
moving out of Ik)ston in June, 1774. The (Kitriotic 
people of this town were not well pleased with 
the coming of the governor, yet there was some- 
thing interesting to them in the splendor which 
attended his presence among them." 

Mr. Putnam resumed by saying, " At the time 
of the coming of this Marblehead merchant into 
our midst, there was little affinity between our 
grandparents and any one who favored the Stamp 
Act. But Robert Hooper was rated as very hon- 
est and kind-hearted, and they received him with 
becoming grace. When he opened his doors to 
the royal governor, who was here to force our 
people to submit to the obnoxious acts of l*arlia- 
ment, the farmers began to look upon their new 
neighbor as a Loyalist, which he proved to be; and 
his name was reported to the town as one of those 
inimical to the cause of their country." 

According to Drake, this mansion is one of the 
best specimens of later Colonial architecture in ex- 
istence, and we readily accept the decision. The 
massive buililing has an elegant front door leading 
into the hall. This extends the whole length of 
the house, with doors on cither side into extensive 
apartments. The house is surmounted by a gam- 
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brcl roof with an ornamental balustrade at the 
top. It is of wood ; but tlie front is set off in 
panelling so as to represent stone, and painted 
a cold gray, which adds to the deception. In fact, 
the old mansion bears a strong resemblance to 
the stone Hancock house which formerly stood on 
Beacon Street, Boston. The Hooper house is set 
back from the highway, surrounded by spacious, 
well-kejU grouud.s, and approached by shaded ave- 
nues. The beautiful trees have already afforded 
a name for the historic place, " The Lindens." 
If, as the Slavonians imagined, the goddess of 
love ever dwelt in this variety of tree, we fancy 
she was not in power at this place during the 
stay of Governor Gage. 

The public is indebted to the Peabody family 
for the restoration and ])rcservation of this Co- 
lonial mansion, which the proud builder never 
enjoyed after the Revolution. I'axmi a public re- 
nunciation of his Loyalist principles did not fully 
reinstate him in the confidence of his neighbors. 
His business was ruined, and his fortune wasted, 
so that he died a poor man. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Peabody, we were given a welcome to the house, 
and roamed about under the direction of our guide, 
familiar to each well-kept apartment. The elabo- 
rate carvings and adornments remind one of other 
houses of the time, where once dwelt those proud 
families derisively spoken of as Tories ; yet they 
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were doubtless conscientious in their adherence 
to the Crown, but were, nevertheless, ruthlessly 
driven from their homes. While the furnishings 
of each apartment call forth our admiration, they 
cannot blind us to those memories which now 
become a greater reality than ever before. 

At this hearth-stone we see the clear flame of 
loyalty fade away to smouldering embers, and at 
length become entirely extinguished. Tlirough 
the spacious hall below and above, and over the 
gently ascending staircase, we trace the foot- 
steps of Governor Thomas Gage. We see him 
in the drawing-room surrounded by his admirers, 
among whom is his private secretary, Thomas 
Flucker, father-in-law of General Henry Knox. 
We watch him as, with anxiety stamped uix)n his 
brow, he paces these rooms in waiting for the 
troops ordered from Castle William in Boston 
IIarl)or. It must be that he has detected signs 
of dissatisfaction, and concludes that his personal 
safety depends upon an armed force. He has 
heard that the General Court in session has ajv 
pointed five delegates to Philadelphia, taken steps 
to aid the suffering people in Boston, and also 
determined to cut off all importations of British 
goods. He has sent his secretary with a procla- 
mation dissolving the Court, but to his surprise he 
finds that Samuel Adams and his associates had 
already dissolved it without the governor's aid ; 
and thus ended the last General Court under a 
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royal [governor in the MassachnscUs IJay Colony. 
How much of this Governor Gage apprehended 
while pacing these rooms we do not know ; but 
from the press of that time we learn : " Last Thurs- 
day two companies of the 64th Regiment arrived 
here from Castle William. The next day they 
landed, and marched through the town on the way 
to his Excellency's seat, near which they are now 
encamped.*' 

As we leave the mansion, and pass down the 
avenue, we see in front of us, on the opposite side 
of the road, the camping-ground of the redcoats, 
who were there as the governor's guard. King 
Hooper's neighbors were not entirely ignorant of 
mih'tary life ; but when they saw the sentinels pa- 
cing back and forth on their own highway, and 
saw the camp-fires of an enemy kindled within view 
of their own homes, they began more earnestly to 
stock up with bullets and cartridges, clean up the 
old muskets, and sharpen the rusty swords which 
for a time had been turned into pnining-hooks. 

But it was the people over at Salem who caused 
Gage the greatest anxiety. They utterly disre- 
garded his proclamation, aiul, in fact, ordered him 
to leave the town. Strange conduct, we may say, 
for a people towards their governor : but we must 
bear in mind that they had no voice in his ap- 
pointment ; and while there was nothing disagree- 
able or despotic in him personally, he was the 
local representative of the despised king across 
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the water. The governor's stay in the country 
was cut short \ anO on Satunlay, August 27, 1774, 
he left his Uanvers hoini:, soon IoIIowl-i1 by iho 
guard, who brake camp, and marched over tliu ruad 
to Itoston. 

The most viviti reminder of the days of Gov- 
ernor Gage nt the Hoojivr mansion is ihc bullet- 
hole in the ni)w abandoned front iluor. The good 
pcQ|(le of Delivers liuvc different stories in regard 
to this; but the more common belief is that when 
I'rovincial troops were marching by the mansion, 
some of the boys in homespun seized upon the 
lead ornaments of the gate-posts, when the master 
ijf the house ogionod the door, and remonstrated in 
plain language, to which they replied with a reck- 
less shot, which left its mnrk in the duor, and 
there still remains. 

In leaving the temporary abode of Governor 
Gage and the camping-ground of his guard, wo 
instinctively turn to the home of Judge Samuel 
llolton,' who, although an undoubted Whig, did 
much to prevent an outbreak among his neighbors 
when the royal governor was in the town of Dan- 
vers. Mow different are the feelings of the vis- 
itor when crossing the threshold of the Holton 
house from those experienced at the Hooper man- 
sion. No one can doubt the patriotism of the oc- 
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cnpants here from the earliest days of the family 
possession. The house is thought to have been 
built about the year 1650, and passing in family 
succession was the home of Samuel of the fourth 
generation, who was born here in 1738, and was 
a practising physician in the town when troubles 
with the mother country began to take form. lie 
was their representative in the General Court for 
the year 1768, and was chosen to join a conven- 
tion of delegates from the towns of the Province, 
to be held in Fanueil Hall on the twenty-second 
day of September. This lasted several days, dur- 
ing which the difficulties between the Colonies and 
the mother country were freely discussed. Dr. 
Holton had an active part in this convention, 
called by vote of a IJoston town meeting without 
authority of the royal government. We find him 
also on the town's Connnittee of Correspondence, 
and may well conclude that this old house was the 
scene of many interesting discussions, where none 
but patriots gathered familiarly about this hearth- 
stone. 

The discipline which was undertaken to be 
maintained by Governor Gage's guard is inferred 
from the record that " near the encampment was 
a large oak-tree, afterwards known as King 
George's whipping-post. When the frigate Essex 
was built in Salem, the tree was felled ; and on 
hewing the timber the iron staple to which the 
soldiers had been confined for punishment was 
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found inbcddccl in the wood. King George's 
whipping-post was converted into the stern-post 
of the Essex frigate." 

Very soon after the departure of Gage and his 
troops from this neighborhood, the |KH)ple of the 
town assembled and instructed their representa- 
tive, Dr. Holton, as follows : — 

Sir, — As we have now chosen you to Represent us in the 
Cjfeat and (icncral Court to be hokien in Salem on Wednes- 
day the 5th (hiy of Octi>ber next ensuing : we ch) hereby In- 
struct you that in all your doings :is a meml>er of the llcuise 
of Kcpreseniatives, you adhere Arnily to the Cliarter of this 
IVovince granted by their Majesties King William and Oueen 
Mary, and that you do no act which can be {xissibly con- 
stnied into an Acknowledgment of the Act of the Hritish Tar- 
liament for Altering the government of Massachusetts Ikiy, 
more especially that you acknowledge the Honorable Hoard 
of Counsellors Elected by the General Court at their session 
in May last, .is the only rightful and constitutional Council of 
this Province. And as we have Reason to believe that a 
Conscientious Discharge of your Duty will pnKluce your Dis- 
solution as an House of Representatives, we do hereby im- 
power and Instruct you to juin with the Members who may 
be sent from this and the neighboring Towns in the Province, 
and meet with them at a time to l»e agreed on, in a Cjcncral 
Provincial Congress, to act uimui such matters as may come 
l>efore you, in such a manner as shall appear to be most con- 
ducive to the true Interest of this Town and Province, and 
most likely to preserve the liberties of America 

It was on November 21, 1774, that the govern- 
ment of luigland was hero practically repudiated; 
for the town voted to adhere strictly to all the 
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resolves and recommendations of the l*rovincial 
Congress, and Dr. Ilolton was their unanimous 
choice as representative. It was about this time 
that Dr. Holton relinquished his profession and 
private l)usiness, and devoted himself to the ser- 
vice of his country. He was chosen first major of 
the first regiment in Essex. When serving in 
the Provincial Congress he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Daniel Putnam, from which we gather much of 
interest : — 

COUNCML ClIAMnKR, 

Afoittid)'^ July 15, r776. 

.S»-. — When I arrived on Saturday last at Watcrtown 
llie C'oiirt was ahont rising, and I had no opportnnily to ccmi- 
vcrse with the incinlHMs ahoiil the town i;ivinp; so lar«»c a 
bounty. Therefore I can j^ive no achice about what sum is 
proper to give the men that are willing to ^o. lUit in gen- 
eral 1 advise that the Resolves of the Court be coni|)Hed with 
as far as possible, and as soon as possible. What sum of 
money Captain Flint, yourself, and Lieut. l*utnam shall 
think I ouji;ht to pay towards raisinj; the men, I shall en- 
deavor to comply with, but I do not doubt you will consider 
1 spend all my time in the pid)lic .service, and have jijrcatly 
hurt my constitution by close application to public business, 
and an aged father sick, and no help but what I am obliged 
to give a great price for, which makes it very difficult for 
mc ; but I am ready to spend my estate and life for my bleed- 
ing country if called to it. The Court was prorogued on 
Saturday last to the last Wednesday of Au^st, but last 
evening an Express arrived here from the Honorable Con- 
gress, and another Express from Gen. Washington. The 
Congress have sent us their Declaration, declaring the Colo- 
nics independent States ; and the General informs us of his 
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onlering three of the Regiments of the Continental troops 
at or near Boston to nuuxh immediately to Ticonderoga, so 
that I suppose the Court must be called together again im- 
mediately. Give my kind regards to Capl. Flint and Lieut. 
Putnam, and let them know from me that I desire them to 
'xert themselves for their distressed country, for we have 
everything to get or everything to lose. We have not a day 
to lose, no, not even an hour. Independency is the best 
news I ever heard, and as I trust our cause is just, we ought 
to put (Hir tnist ill the C«(m1 of Armies, and not fear what 
man can do in an unjust c;uisc. I ain. Sir, with great icgard. 

Your humble Servant, 

S. HoLTON, Jr. 
Mk. Daniel Putnam. 



Wc sec by this letter that Samuel Ilolton was 
ready to redeem the pledge to give life and foi- 
tune if needful. We find him in the Continental 
Congress for a period of five years ; a member of 
the Constitutional Convention ; two years in the 
United States Congress ; Representative to the 
General Court eight years ; five years a senator, 
and twelve years a councillor, and twice presiden- 
tial elector. He was for thirty-two years Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas ; thirty-five years 
Judge of the Court of General Sessions ; fifteen 
years Chief Justice; nineteen years Judge of the 
Probate Court for Kssex County ; ami twenty-four 
years town treasurer. 

It is indeed becoming for us to make this halt 
at the home of a man who served his town and 
country so well, and while passing through the 
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rooms sacred to his memory make anew our reso- 
lutions for good citizenship. 

Simple indeed is the slab erected on the grave 
of this faithful man, who lived to fully enjoy that 
freedom for which he labored and sacrificed. He 
died January 2, 18 16, aged seventy-eight years. 

** Peace to the Memory of a Man of Peace.* 

On October 19, 1895, the sons of the American 
Revolution of Massachusetts, together with the 
children of the American Revolution of Danvers, 
gathered about the grave of "Hon. Samuel IIol- 
ton,** and there placed the marker of the '* S. A. R," 
and held a patriotic service. Holton Street and 
high school are reminders of this noted son of the 
town of Danvers. 

We have thus far traced the footprints of four 
of the Danvers companies to the hcmies of their 
captains, and we naturally desire to locate the re- 
maining four. South Danvers, near Salem, was 
the home of Captain Caleb Lowe, who with twenty- 
two neighbors marched to Menotomy and Cam- 
bridge on April 19. They are credited with fifty 
miles of travel, and two days* service on the Lex 
ington Alarm List. Captain Lowe became major, 
and was in command under Washington on the 
Hudson River. It is apparent that he had the 
confidence of the commander-in-chief, who on his 
return from Connecticut in September, 1780, ad- 
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dressed a letter to him. The circumstances were 
briefly as follows : Washington, accomi>anied by 
General Knox, Lafayette, and other officers of 
his suite, made a visit to the Count Rochambeau 
and the Chevalier do Ternay at Hartford, where 
they arranged plans for their next campaign ; and 
on their return discovered that General Arnold, 
in command at West Point, had plotted treason 
with Major Andr<S, adjutant-general of the Brit- 
ish army. The plans had failed ; Andr<S was ca|>- 
tured, but Arnold escaped, and there was not a 
little confusion in the army. When such a man 
as Arnold, a hero of Ticonderoga in the first of 
the war, had proved false, Washington must have 
been in doubt as to who was worthy of confi- 
dence, but found in Caleb Lowe a faithful, officer. 
The original Ictlcr, now in i)osscssi()n of the Dan- 
vers Historical Society, reads as follows: — 

Sir^ You will he pleased to march early to-morrow morn- 
ing witi) all the militia iiiHJcr your command and proceetl lo 
the landing at \Ve.'»t Point. You will send an officer on to 
this place, hy whom you will receive further orders. Colonel 
(louvior the hearer kA this will apply to you for an officer 
anil a small p;irty of men. These you will furnish. 

I am sir with esteem yr mc) ob'et Servt, 

Oo. Wasiunoton. 

IlkAli QUAkTKKS, Kt>IIINS(iN'S lli>USI:, 

25tli S«pC., 17S0, 1-2 after 7 o'clock r.u. 
Major Low, at lM:»hkiU. 

With the ori<;inal letter in my hand, there came 
to me as never before a realizing sense of the sor- 
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row that burdened the heart of Washington when 
penning the lines, and later when on October 2, 
1780, the rules of war were carried out, and the 
handsome, amiable young British oflTicer suffered 
death by hanging at Tappan in the State of New 
York. 

Samuel Flint, another of the Danvers captains, 
witli forty-five men, is credited with forty miles of 
travel. An officer once asked Captain Flint where 
he could be found on a certain occasion. His reply 
was, " Where the enemy is, there will you meet 
me." Captain F^lint was in the army at the siege 
of I^oston, and was later killed at the head of his 
company at Stillwater, October 7, 1777. He was 
the only officer from Danvers who perished in 
the Revolution. 

Asa Prince, with thirty-five men, was at Lexing- 
ton ; and his company is credited with fifty miles 
of travel. He was also at Bunker Hill and at 
Lake George. On June 17, when attempting to 
cross the Neck when the cannon-balls were flying 
from a British frigate, he dislocated his ankle, but 
hastily put the bone back into the socket, and 
went on his way. 

Captain John Putnam was at the head of an 
Alarm Company consisting of thirty-five men, 
seven of whom were Putnams. They travelled 
forty miles, and served like the rest two days. 
On the grave-stone erected to the memory of a 
Danvers patriot we read: — 
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IN MEMORY UP 

CAPT. JEREMIAH PUTNAM, 

Who I)iki> SurT. i6, \^^f). A(ski> 63 Ykaks. 

An Officer under the Immortal Washinutun. 

This modest stont^ "what few vain mortals can^ 
May truly say: Here lies au Honest mam, 

Gideon Foster, who reached the rank of major- 
general, lived until 1845. There are those in 
Danvers tonlay who with pride recall their many 
conversations with General Foster, the comrade 
of Warren and Prescott and Stark, and one who 
had held officia'l intercourse with Ward, Putnam, 
and Washington. They repeat the story of Gen- 
eral Fosler as he gave it on the (»ccasion oi laying 
the cornerstone of the Revolutionary monument 
in Danvers. 

** I was then twenty-six years of age. About 
ten days before I had been chosen to command 
a company of minute-men, who were at all times 
to be in readiness at a moment's warning. They 
were so ready. They all assembled on the very 
spot where we are this day assembled ; they all 
went ; and in about four hours from the time of 
meeting, they travelled on foot (full half the way 
upon the run) sixteen miles, and saluted the en- 
emy. This tliey did most effectually, as the records 
of that day most clearly prove. 1 discharged my 
musket at the enemy a number of times (I think 
eleven), with two b:ills each time, and with well- 
directed aim. My comrade, Mr. Cleaves of JJev- 
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crly, who was then standing; hy my side, had his 
finger and ramrod cut away by a shot from the 
enemy. Whether my shots took effect I cannot 
say ; but this I can say, if they did not, it was not 
for the want of determined purpose in him who 
sent them.'* 

Captain Gideon Foster's company was stationed 
at l.ittle Cambridge (Brigliton) at the time of 
tiie battle of lUinker Hill. He was ordered by 
General VV^ard to escort a load of ammunition to 
Charlestown. He met the Americans when on 
their retreat, and supplied them with powder for 
one more attempt. This is the account, "We 
took the ammunition in casks, and conveyed it in 
w.'igons, and delivered it freely, with our hands 
and our dippers, to their horns, their pockets, their 
hats, and whatever else they had that would hold 
it. I well remember the blackened appearance of 
those busy in this work, not unlike those engaged 
in the delivery of coal on a hot summer's day. At 
the same time we were thus occupied, the enemy's 
shot were continually whistling by ; but we had no 
time to examine their character or dimensions." 
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CIIAPTKR XVIII 

THE STORY OF DILI^ A NEGRO SLAVE IN THE 

REVOLUTION 

The willows had put forth their downy catkins, 
the blue-birds and robins were abroad in the fields, 
and all nature had said farewell to grim winter. 
The spring of 1766 was so far .idvanced that in 
early April Mrs. Jeremiah Page ventured to allow 
her group of little ones to play out in the gar- 
den a few hours each sunny day. What a merry 
group they were, six bright-eyed little children! 
and what a relief to the mother when she could 
safely allow them to be out-of-<loors, after the long 
winter, when amusement had to be furnished in 
the limited apartments of the home, which, how- 
ever, compared favorably with any of the farm- 
houses of the day. To be sure, Sarah, the eldest 
and namesake of the mother, now fifteen years of 
age, assumed not a little of the care ; but with the 
opening spring came her opportunity for attend- 
ing school, and neither Jeremiah Page nor his wife 
would allow anything to keep her from the few 
weeks of schooling furnished for the girls of the 
town. The girls must be able to read and write; 
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and the Pages, who were in advance of some of 
the people, were desirous that their daughters 
should know a little "reckoning." "It won't 
come amiss,'* said the father, when being charged 
with trying " to tiptoe" his girls above the neigh- 
bors. Hannah, the baby, was less than a year and 
a half, while the birthdays of the other four ranged 
between 1751 and this spring-time. 

The fond parents stood one day at the south 
window of the best room looking at the merry 
group, while, like so many samples of i)erpetual 
motion, they were amusing themselves around the 
trunk of the elm whose buds were already swollen 
to bursting. 

Just then there came a cry of alarm. Lydia, 
who had been too ambitious, stumbled, and was 
trampled upon by her eager pursuer. There was 
no one but mother who had the balm for every 
wound of flesh or mind, and she was as prompt to 
respond as were the children to give the alarm. 
Having effectually applied the remedy and set all 
to rights, she rejoined her husband, who now be- 
gan to realize as never before the cares which 
each day brought to his faithful wife. The illness 
which had detained Mr. Page from his brick-yard 
for that one day had afforded an opportunity 
which the early morning and late evening hours 
had not granted him. 

'* Wife, you must have more assistance," said 
Jeremiah Page. ** I see these burdens are wear- 
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ing upon you. We need a younger slave. Dinah 
is too old and clumsy to keep an eye out for those 
children, and catch them when they run away 
from the house as they are bound to do." 

At this serious moment of parental discussion, 
black Dinah came rolling into the room. She had 
overheard the charge as to her abilities, and lost 
no time to vindicate herself. 

" I-or's sake, Massa Paj^c," cxriaimcd Dinah, 
** I car for dcni ar chillen jest as well as ever I 
did. I Uibs every one on 'em, specially Han- 
nah;** at the same time stooping to the babe, 
whom she grabbed up, and covering its little rosy 
cheeks with audible kisses from her great lips, 
she waddled away. 

" Dinah is wilUng and faithfid as far as she can 
be,'* said Mr. Page, standing in the centre of the 
room, and lt)()king towards the door which Dinah 
had just closed behind her and the youngest of 
the group ; " but she would be of more use in 
some family where she could sit in the chimney- 
corner and knit. She's become too large for us. 
I must trade her off. The fust day I'm down to 
Salem Tm going to see if Tapley has any fresh 
stock on hand. It's time for some spring black- 
birds from Guinea to be in.'* Mrs. Page agreed 
with her husband as to her needs, though she 
rather disliked to part with her good cook ; but 
like a dutiful wife (particularly of those times) 
listened to the reasoning of her husband, the 
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head of the Limily, and quietly assented to his 
further remarks in regard to domestic service. 
"These black women depreciate in value very 
rapidly after they reach middle life. Dmah is 
as large as two now, and takes up lots of room. 
I know the children are attached to her, but 
they'll soon learn to like a young and lively girl." 
.It is evident that Jeremiah Page ruled in his 
family affairs as well as in his brick-yards, but he 
had a most tender regard for the wife of his youth 
and mother of his children. Now that he had 
learned from personal observation what her daily 
cares were, he was bent upon relieving her. 

Had this family been the only one in the pos- 
session of slaves, here would be a time to pause 
and interject a series of execrations ; but the 
course pursued in this family was such as the 
customs of the time approved. The families in 
the highest walks of society were the most thor- 
oughly equipped with colored slaves, or servants 
as they were somelimes callecl. .Slaves of both 
sexes were generally found in the families of 
the clergy, and it was no uncommon thing for a 
people to present a slave to their pastor as an 
act of tender regard. 

The Rev. John Hancock of Lexington, grand- 
father of John Hancock the patriot, received such 
a gift from his church ; Rev. Joseph Sewall of the 
Old South Church, Boston, was similarly remem- 
bered ; Rev. Joseph ICmerson of Maiden, father of 
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Rev. William Emerson of Concord, had his slave, 
but whether acquired by purchase or gift is not 
known. Rev. Samuel Mooily of York, Nfaine, says 
by letter to his granddaughter Hannah, daughter 
of Rev. Joseph Emerson, — 

" My love to your brothers and sisters, not for- 
getting Dinah ; she also is espoused to Christ in 
her baptism, and she must love, honor, and obey 
ye Lord." 

Colonel Page made repeated trips to Salem, but 
found no negroes on sale who gave promise of 
what he needed; so he left his order with John 
Tapley, who agreed to notify him of the arrival of 
the first freight from Africa in which there were 
any negroes likely to answer his purpose. 

It was on the morning of April 19, 1766, that 
the colonel rose from the breakfast-table, lathered 
and shaved, called for his surtout, and said by 
way of exj)lanation, ** Tapley has sent up word by 
Putnam that he's got some fresh African stock 
that'll just suit nie ; so I'm going down before I 
go over to the yard. If any one calls, tell *em I'll 
be home before noon," with this he mounted his 
horse and galloped off. 

Mr. Page was a business man, and not long 
about a trade when he found what he wanted. 
" In bonds yet, are they } " he asked, as he strode 
about the storehouse at Tapley's wharf among the 
casks of wine, moIa.s.ses, rum, and an occasional 
negro. "Yes; but I'll have off the duties quick 
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enough, if you want them. Fine family, I tell 
you ; young to be sure, but they'll improve every 
(lay, and not be going the other way like that old 
wench of yours,*' replied Tapley, as he hustled his 
human goods about to make them show off in 
a favorable manner. " lt*s a trade," said Page, 
with an air of business such as characterized all 
his proceedings at the market. " Make out your 
bill. Here's your money, and Putnam will make 
the exchange." While Tapley \s bookkeeper was 
making out the receipt, Colonel Page counted out 
the cash. The business done, Jeremiah Page 
mounted his restless steed, and would have been 
off, had not the merchant called him to a halt by 
saying, " What do you sui)pose they'll try on us 
next, another Stamp Act, or what.^" The pro- 
ceedings of Parliament affected every business 
man ; and Colonel Page was not without an inter- 
est in them, although he was engaged in the 
manufacture of bricks. "Things look a little 
cloudy. If his Majesty expects to make us pay 
the expense of the French wars, besides fighting 
and sacrificing as we did, I'm afraid he'll find we 
shall protest pretty strongly." With these words, 
uttered with a deal of emphasis, the customer 
mounted his horse, and was off towards his Dan- 
vers home. 

It was a full hour before noon that he drove 
into the yard, dismounted, entered the house, laid 
aside his surtout, took from his waistcoat pocket 
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the legal evidence of his trade» and announced 
to Mrs. Rige that he had made a swap^ saying, 
" You'll soon have three instead of one^ and alto- 
gether they won't take up as much room as Dinah 
does." And he read aloud the following : — 

Danveks, Ap9\ 19, 1766. 

RecM of Mr. Jeremiah Page, Fifty eight pounds thirteen 
shillings ami four ix:iice lawful! money anil a negro woman 
diUcil Uinali, which is in full for a negro woman called 
Combo and a negro girl called Gate, and a negro child called 
Deliverance or Dill, which I now sell and Deliver to ye said 
Jeremiah Page. j^„^ Tafley. 

JoN^ IJancroft, 

Kzuk!: Maksii. 

The prospect of more assistance in her family 
was cheerin*; lo the over-buniened housekeeper, 
yet she disliked to part with Dinah. Hut before 
she had time to reconcile her mind to the thought, 
Putnam sto|)peil his ox-team at the door, and 
shouted, "Here's your slaves!" And with the 
same breath said to the living portion of his load, 
" Get off, ye darkies ! here's your new home." The 
farmer's words were unintelligible to the family; 
but his gestures, with ox-whip in hand, were un- 
derstood l)y the trio, and they were soon at the 
threshold of the Page mansion. 

Dinah was at once sent to the loft to locate the 
new-comers, antl manifested much pleasure u|M»n 
having in her apartment of the Page home an ad- 
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(lition of tlircc from her own country. It was with 
diflficulty that she could make them understand 
her words, for she had been so long with English- 
speaking people that she had lost her native 
tongue. 

As Tapley allowed but little for Dinah, he was 
not particular to have her sent down at once ; and 
she remained for some days before Putnam called 
to take her to the merchant's office. 

"How do you like them, wife.^" inquired Jere- 
miah Page, when returning at night from the 
brick-yard. ** Rather awkward, surely. Still, I 
think Combo is tractable, and as for Cate, she's 
only a girl, but Dill is so young she is little more 
than a bother at present.** — '* I know that,** re- 
plied the head of the family, as he drew up to the 
tea-table; **but these will improve with age, while 
Dinah is too old for that, you know. I thought 
rd take the little one — I didn't want to see them 
separated ; and then, she*ll be a good thing for 
our children to play with till she gets old enough 
for service. I made a good trade with Tapley. 
He didn*t want the youngster round.*' 

"If they are just from Africa, there is a good 
deal of uncertainty about their living until they 
become useful. We do not know what effect our 
climate will have on them," remarked Mrs. Page, 
who did not regard the trade as favorably as her 
husband represented, but she resolved to make 
the best of it. 
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Combo, the mother, soon learned, through the 
patience of Mrs. Page, to do many things; and 
Cate was useful in watching the children and 
looking after her little sister Deliverance, who 
for short was called Dill. They promised well 
through the heated season ; but when the cold 
weather of winter settled down ui>on them, it 
was more than their constitutions could endure, 
and before another spring Combo and Cate were 
charged off to the profil-and-loss account on Jere- 
miah Page's ledger. 

The family were now in a more unfortunate 
condition than when Mr. Page decided to make 
a change. Dinah could not be traced, or she 
wouUl have been brou'^ht back, if money could do 
it. As for Dill, she was loo young lo be of any 
help, but had proved to be uncommonly tractable ; 
and Mrs. Page was bent upon giving her a good 
training in culinary mailers. " I sha'n'l try any 
more of them unless tliey are acclimated," said 
Jeremiah Page one day, half aloud, as he sat bal- 
ancing his accounts. Thoughtfully foUling the bill 
of sale, and placing it in his great file for the year 
1766, he addeil, ** Poor investment thai." 

New cares now began to engross the attention 
of the brickmaker. The Stamp Act had been 
passed and repealed. The |K*ople of Dan vers, like 
all the patriots, were filled with anxiety. Jere- 
miah Pajre was as bitter atrainst laxalii)n without 
representalii)n as were any of his neighbors, and 
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he feared that something would be done to injure 
his business. He heartily indorsed the non-im- 
portation agreement, and strongly forbade the use 
of tea in his house. But Mrs. Page, who lacked 
nothing in the way of patriotism as she regarded 
it, saw no harm in using the supply she had in the 
house, and decided to have a social sip without 
violating the letter of the family edict. 

Dill became accustomed to the New England 
climate, and developed into a useful servant by 
the time the Revolution began to absorb the at- 
tention of the people; but it is doubtful if she 
played the part in the tea-party on the roof which 
Miss Larcom assigns to her. The minor duties 
.so early rdlotted to Dill no doubt included that 
of polishing her master's buttons, when in 1773 
he was made a captain of the militia. With what 
pride she must have looked upon her master, 
dressed in his military garments, set off with the 
white ruffles that she had so deftly crimped, when 
all ready to start to a meeting of the patriots down 
at Salem ! And how much greater her pride must 
have been when "Massa Gage" occupied the front 
room, and passed in and out attired in the brilliant 
costume befitting the king's governor of the Prov- 
ince. 

It was on the ninth anniversary of the coming 
of Combo, Cate, and Dill to the Page home that 
Captain Jeremiah Page responded to a hasty alarm, 
and marched off to intercept the army of the king. 
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From that time forth there were heated discussions 
in the home; and Dill's interest in the family 
caused her no little anxiety, although she had no 
adequate appreciation of the occasion of the dis- 
turbance. She met her first real grief when her 
mistress died on March i, 1776, and she was sub- 
jected to a new mistress. 

Dill heard much talk about the Declaration of 
Independence, but was far from comprehending 
its significance, llcr lot had fortunately been 
cast among good people, and she had no thought 
of any liberty which she had not always enjoyed. 
The younger children of the family clung to her 
more closely now that their mother was gone. 
Dill manifested an interest in those under her 
charge only surpassed by a mother's affection : she 
romped with them in the garden, fondled them in 
her arms by the family hearth-stone, dried their 
innocent tears, and seemed like one of them. 
And Dill was contented in her ignorance until 
she was shown that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which brought cheer to her master, and to 
maintain which he fought and sacrificed, had a 
meaning for her, although she was black and had 
been purchased by Jeremiah Page's money. 

She was yet in her "teens" when the Constitu- 
tion of the State was adopted, and the people said, 
" All men are born free and equal, etc." 

It was some years before Dill left the Page 
family, and then her going was more like that of 
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a daughter, who having attained her majority and 
rcciprocatetl the affections of a worthy man, ex- 
changed the |>aternal home for that of one of her 
own choice in which she was to preside as mis- 
tress. 

Slaves who took tlioir freedom, and others who 
rcmaine<l with their masters and mislressus, were 
very numerous in Sa- 
lem, and Dill naturally 
cast in her lot with 
the people at the sea- 
port. There were 
many C^sars among 
tlicni, and to prevent 
confusion they were 
known by the sur- 
name nf their respec- 
tive masters. It was 
Ca;sar Symonds who 
won the affections of 
" Deliverance Page " 
the marriage records f*"''" '>^'"="^'"'- *«"■«« 

of Salem attest. 

The new responsibilities assumed by Dili were 
not so absorbing as to cause her to forget the 
people and the home which she ha<l left, neither 
was she forgotten by the Page family. Seldom 
did they visit the port without seeking ont the 
little black honsc in North Salem where their old 
servant presided as mistress. Bundles and baskets 
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were continually left at the cottage door, and each 
recurring Thanksgiving brought cheer to the Page 
family as they carried cheer to the hearts of Dill 
and her children. As each of the children of 
Jeremiah Page established homes for themselves, a 




new channel of supply was created for the increas- 
ing family at Satcni. The visiting children took 
delight with those of black faces, and in listening 
to the chatter of a parrot, which in summer was 
kept in a green cage hanging from a limb of a 
willow-trcc near the door of the humble home of 
the Symonds family. Dill never failed to make 
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regular visits to the Page* home until old age 
settled down upon her. 

She was tall and erect in stature, and when 
dressed as her taste directed, with bright yellow 
turban, gold ear-hoops, and bright plaid shawl, had 
every appearance of an African princess. Her 
presence, together with that of her daughters 
Hannah and Anstiss, brought pleasure to the 
Danvers home, where the grandchildren of Jere- 
miah I'age kept up the family interest. 

In the great company assembled on a June day 
of 1805 to honor the memory of a noted man, 
there were seen no faces more tearful than those 
of Deliverance Symonds and her daughters. All 
the words of eulogy from eloquent lips over the 
remains of Colonel Jeremiah Page could not out- 
weigh the half-audible sentence, " He was a good 
man,*' uttered by the black woman who lingered 
by the bier of her master and benefactor. 

It was nearly a half century later when in 
Salem a little company of people, chiefly colored, 
bore the form of a nonagenarian through the ai.sle 
of St. lVter*s Church ; and among all who gave 
reverent heed to the rector's words, " I am the 
resurrection and the life," were noticed members 
of the Page family of Danvers, who had seen in 
the departed an innocent .slave, an honest ser- 
vant, a faithful wife, a devoted mother, and a 
sincere Christian. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CHFLMSFORI).* — KARI.Y PATRIOTS. — EARLY MKANS 
OF I'ROTICCTION FROM Tllli KNKMY. — OLD (JAR- 
RISONS. — TIIK PATRIOT I'REACIIKR. — STORY OF 

IIKNRY S. PFRIIAM. POSITIVK ACTS OF TIIK 

CUKLMSFORO PATRIOTS. — RELIEF TO BOSTON 
SUFFERERS. — LEXINGTON ALARM. — MR. GEOROE 
SFAULDING TELLS HIS GRANDFATHER'S ST4)RY. 
— PATRIOTS TOO MUCH IN HASTE TO STOP FOK 
1»RAYER. — JOURNAL OF REVEREND EBENEZER 
DRIIXJE 

Chelmsford is one of the trio of towns which 
received the seal of incorponilion on May 29, 1655 ; 
Concord hail preceded them by twenty years, and 
Woburn by thirteen years. Previous to this date 
Woburn and Concord were the nearest to this set- 
tlement ; but subsequently Killerica was the near- 
est neighbor, and Groton, the other of the three, 
was not far away. Hut civilization hail pushed its 
way into this wilderness before the towns were 
granted a corporate existence. The men who first 
took action towards a settlement of the tract **ly- 

* This town iiichuled I»wcU for m.iiiy years after ihc Kevohi- 
tion, and the footprints of the eaily palrioi^k in tiial now hiisy city 
will Ik: traced in this connection. 
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ing oij tlic otlicr [west] side of Concord River *' 
were from Concord and VVoburn ; and their names 
have been continued in the town through all the 
years of the history of Chelmsford, and they are 
honored among the early and later patriots. 

As it was a frontier settlement, it was soon 
found expedient to take precautions against In- 
dian attacks, although they had lived at peace for 
a score of years with the Wamesits, or Pawtuckets, 
who were their near neighbors. JUit during that 
general uprising, King Philip's war, the settlers 
in Chelmsford were not entirely exempt from trou- 
ble, yet they suffered mucii less than many fron- 
tier towns. Some years before these hostilities 
had begun, the Chelmsford men took precautions 
peculiar to the time. Divine worship was their 
chief concern, and they naturally adopted meas- 
ures to prevent being attacked and overcome while 
assembled at the meeting-house on the Sabbath. 
The following appears upon the records: — 

25 the 5 ni()»'», 1671. It is ordered by the selectmen For 
Scvcrall Considerations espetialy for the prescniation of peace, 
That with in one month after the Date hear of Eury every 
malle person with in our towne .above the Apje of fiveteen years 
shall provid a j^ood Cluhe of fouer or five foote in lingth with 
a Knobe in the end, and to brin<^ the same to the metting 
house ther to leave the Same vntill vntill ocation fore use of 
it be (found, etc.) 

The name of the Rest By 

Samufx Adams, 

Ocrke, 
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Other [irccnutions followed, such as the erection 
nf a stroii|^ house on an eminence now l^nown 
■IS Robins Mill. Several garrisons weru htiilt in 
1675 ; and their identity is not entirely oblitemtcil, 
as we shall see in our circuit of the town in <|uest 
of the footprints of Chelmsford patriois. 
■ This town had been making a noteworthy rcc- 
()rtl for one hundred and twenty years before the 
Keviiliitinn burst u|K»n the CoioLiic^. Dnrin^; Ilie 
jjreiilur |K)rtiiin of this Lime the people had been 
ill mure or less military service, and were not un- 
prepared for the struggle for inde[>endeuce. New 
people bad joined the first settlers ; and their de- 
scendants, with those of the pioneers, hail been 
wisely guided by devout pastors, three of whom 
had done their work ami been laid to rest, and a 
fourth, Rev. Kbcuezer liridge, was settled as the 
pastor in 1741. These clergymen had been closely 
identified with the military interests of the town, 
according to the custom thrnugbuut the Colonies, 
The fourth minister' .1 journal bears witness tn his 
faithfulness in this direction ; and liis Artillery 
Klcction Sermon of June 1. 1753, is largely dc- 
votc<l tn showing the consistency of military life 
with the profession and practice of Christianity. 

Rev. Mr. Hridge had been in service in the 
town thirty-four years when he was called uixni to 
take a stanil with the king or against him. This 
jiiiist have occasioned many a severe struggle in 
his honest breast ; fur he was intimately associated 
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with the government officials, and enjoyed their 
society in Boston as well as at his own hearth- 
stone. His love for the king may be inferred 
from the following entry : — 

Dec. 31, 1760. Heard with certainty of the death of 
King (Icori^e the 2nd and of the accession of (leor^e the 
3rd. The kinej was proclaimed at Hoston yesterday, sermon 
and procession, etc., to-morrow. 

yiitjffiiry 4, 1761 . Preached sernKm on the death of 
King (rcorgc 2nd, and the accession of George 3rd to the 
British throne. 

Every act of the Chelmsford minister evinced 
his patriotism and proves his social standing. He 
notes imdcr date of 

Jiiur 1\, 1763. Dined at Col. Stndd.nd's with his Kx- 
ccHrnc V, th(! ( lovornoi , and lion. Mr. Iiowdoin and others 
and their ladies. 

He records : — 

Mity 15. I7^>5. Dined at C'apt. P.anons with C«»I. Phipps, 
Mr. I-echinere, Mnjor V;Lssal, and their ladies, upon invita- 
tion, supped at Col. Stoddard's with Secretary Oliver and 
lady. They lodged at my house by reason of Col. Stoddard 
having i)lastered his chamber. 

With what awe the common people must have 
viewed these, scenes, when the gilded coaches 
arrived from Boston and Cambridge, and rolled 
up to the C(d(mers door, and from them alighted 
the officials of the king, in rich and brilliant cos- 
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tumes, together with their puffed and powdered 
ladies I 

In April, 1771, he notes : — 

Fast Day. Lieut. Governor Oliver attended service with 
us. 

and in the same year he records a visit to Dr. El- 
lis and Governor Mutchinson, the latter of whom 
received him ** very graciously." 

Had we no other evidence than the parson's 
own diary, we should be convinced that he at first 
was inclined to favor the existing institutions, and 
adhere to the Crown. This appears in his entry 
at the time of the riotous opposition excited by 
the passage of the Stamp Act. No doubt his 
indignation was strengthened by the severe treat- 
ment of liis personal friend Oliver. His entry on 
August 30, 1765, is — 

Every day we hear ye news from Boston of ye mobish 
doini^s there in which first insurrection they hanged Secre- 
tary Oliver in etll^^y, and then hurned him ; hurned the Stanip 
Oflice, etc., ririeil Ids dwelling. . . . All this is owing to ye 
Stamp Act. 

September i, 1766, the pastor makes record of a 
town meeting, in which it was voted that the dam- 
age to the sufferers in the late insurrection on 
account of the Stamp Act should not by their 
consent be paid by the Province. 

The sympathies of the Chelmsford minister be- 
ing with I'Vancis IJernard, the governor, he was 
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invited to preach the election sermon, and did so 
on May 27, 1767. The country parson, doubtless 
flattered by the honor, expressed himself strongly 
in his attachment to the mother country, and was 
duly complimented by the friends of the govern- 
ment who sat at meat with the officials. Enter- 
tainment at the Province House at this time must 
have been an agreeable change fnmi the Parson's 
burdens in his parish, where he found it difficult 
to live within his limited salary. He was not un- 
used to seeing negro slaves in his parish, but not 
such a retinue of both sexes as waited and tended 
in the governor's family. 

The Chelmsford minister makes a record of 
havinir 

Visited Col. Sl()(l(l:ir(l & discoursed wilh his nuilatto ser- 
vant, Ilag.ir, who seemed lo fei-;n herself ill. 

He frequently recorded baptisms of negro in- 
fants, and funeral services over some of the race 
then family slaves. 

What influences may have been brought to bear 
to convince the Chelmsford minister of his duty 
as a patriot when the king proved unfaithful to 
his subjects may not be known ; but his journal 
shows him to have been intimately associated 
with the patriot preachers. Revs. Daniel Kmerson 
of Hollis, N.H., Joseph Emerson of Pepperell, 
and William Emerson of Concord, Mass. He was 
also associated with Rev. Jonas Clark of Lcxing- 
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ton, and other ministers of the same standing. It 
is sufficient that Rev. Mr. Uridge, after the pub- 
lication of the Hutchinson letters in this country, 
became an ardent supporter of the liberties of the 
Colonies.* 

Says Mr. Perham, the town historian, "The 
position of the people of the town in respect to 
the grievances under which the Colonies suffered 
was in the highest degree creditable to them. 
While they firmly adhered to their rights as Eng- 
lishmen, there is not the remotest suggestion of 
a desire to sever their connection with the exist- 
ing government." 

They did not hesitate to instruct their repre- 
sentative, Colonel Stoiltlard, after the passing of 
the Stamp Act, — 

** This being a time when, by reason of several acts of par- 
liament, not only in this province, but all the Knglish Colo- 
nies of this Continent, are thrown into the utmost confusion 
and |)erplexity ; the stamp <ict as we apprehend n^t only lays 
an unconstitutional, but also an insupportable, tax uix)n us, 

* In 1772 a numl)cr of lliiU'liins(in*s letters written to the 
British Cabinet were (ouml. 'Hiey revealed the (act tliat he was 
urging them to enforce their plans against the lil)erties uf the 
American Colonies. 'I1ic General Court, u|)on knowledge of this, 
voted to impeach him, and requested his Majesty to remove the 
governor from office. Hutchinson, when informed of this, dis- 
solved the assembly, and at length l>ecame so obnoxious that he 
was su|M*rse<led by (lovernor (lage, whose name is familiar to 
every |Kilriot. Hutchinson died in iLuglaml in 1780. 
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and deprives us, as wc luimhiy conceive, of those rights and 
|»rivile;^cs to which wc are enlitled as free horn suhjccls of 
(jreat Britain by the royal charter; wherefore we think it our 
duty and interest at this critical conjuncture of our public 
affairs, to direct you, sir, our representative, to be so far from 
countenancing the execution of the aforesaid stamp act, that 
you use your best endeavors that such measures may he 
taken and such remonstrances made to the King and Parlia- 
ment, as may ol)tain a speedy repeal of the aforesaid act, 
and a removal of the burden upon trade." 

Says Mr. rcHiani, "Our people continued to 
thus firmly adhere to their principles, and on Jan- 
uary 22, 1773, instructed their representative, Mr. 
Simeon Spaulding, at some length." 

•• Sir, as the present aspect of the times is dark and diffi- 
cult, we do not doubt but you will cheerfully know the sen- 
timents and receive the assistance of those you represent. 
The matters that may now come under your cognizance are 
of great importance. The highest wisdom, therefore, pru- 
dence and decision, are evidently necessary. We would 
earnestly caution you by no means to consent to any rash, 
passionate plan of action, which will not only sully the dig- 
nity, but finally prove the utter destruction of the cause we 
pretend to support. We hope those little animosities that 
involve persons, not things, may be utterly banished, and 
that every determination will be found in the nature of a 
free state, and that therefore every annexed to each 

part may be religiously preserved. 

*• Of course, you will be careful fiot to trample on majesty, 
while you are firmly but deacently pleading the liberties of the 
subject. In fine, we wish you that wisdom which is from 
above, and we ])ray you that your conduct in this important 
crisis may be such as the coolest reflection will ever justify." 
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The act for closing the port of ]U)ston brought 
out the people ; and in a town meeting on May 30, 
1774, they again put themselves on record against 
the act, and in sympathy with the people of lios- 
ton. They chose a Committee of Correspondence, 
— Jonathan William Austin, who had come from 
the office of John Adams in lioston, and settled 
as a lawyer in town ; Captain Oliver Harron ; Mr. 
Samuel Perham, who was tilling the acres now 
cidtivated by his great-grandson; Daviil Spaul- 
ding ; Benjamin Walker ; Deacon Aaron Cham- 
berlin ; Captain Moses Parker ; Samuel Stevens, 
Jr. ; and Simeon Spaulding. 

They concluded their action of that May day 
by declaring, " In freedom we're born, and in free- 
dom we'll die." ICach onward step was carefully 
taken by the Chelmsford patriots, and there were 
no halting or backward movements. In Septem- 
ber, 1774, they sent Simeon Spaulding to represent 
them at Salem, while Mr. Austin and Samuel Per- 
ham were made delegates to the first Provincial 
meeting at Concord. They had their Committee 
of Inspection to prevent tlic purchase and sale of 
goods imported from (iieat liritain ; and they also 
voted to equip tiie Alarm IJst with implements of 
war, and to raise and discipline fifty minute-men. 

While their hearts and hands were full at home, 
they did not forget the suffering people in the 
blockaded port. The following Utter affords un- 
mistakable evidence of this fact : — 
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IJosTON, Oito, 3(1, 1774. 

Sify — To cominiserale llic AHIiclcd, to syiiipalhizc with 
the oppressed SutVereis, to leacli out the bountious hand for 
the Comfort, Relief iK: Support of tiie Distressed, arc sacrifices 
well-pleasing and acceptable to (Jod thro Christ our Savior. 

Our Worthy Friends and Ilrethren of Chelmsford have in 
this way done honour to the (iospel of our divine Redeemer and 
bv so doini: have meat I v honour'd themselves. We have an 
evidence hereof in the very kind Donation of Forty Hushels of 
Rye from the j^atriotic Inhabitants of that Town : it has been 
received and housed at the Ciranary and shall be disposed of 
airreeable to the benevolent Intent of the "(.'nerous Donors. 

It alVords ns great satisfaction to find that the Conduct of 
this much al)used Town meets with their approbation ; we 
greatly value it ; and trust that by the same gracious direct- 
ing and supporting hand. Hand, which haih brought us 
hitherto, we shall not be Icll to do anything which may incur 
a lorfeitme of that AlVeclion and esteem. How can ye help 
us at such a tifue as this more eOecluallv than bv carr\ intr our 
Cause daily to tlie (iod of all (I race and imploring his iMcrcy 
and Favour for I's. 'I'hey are inclusive of all Good. 

Your Invitation to make \our Houses our Homes is very 
engaging should we at length be forced out of these once 
peaceful Habitations, we think (nirselves very happy that wc 
are like to be so well provided for; but should we be obliged 
even to remove t)(T fifteen times the distance of Chelmsford, 
vet the Consciousness of a Cordial Alt.ichment to the inval- 
uable civil and religious Liberties (»f our Country, which we 
believe to be the Cause of tnith and Righteousness, would 
yiehl us content and Satisfaction far superior to that which 
those can experience who are ungratefully seeking to ** build 
their greatness on the Country\s Ruin." With grateful Ac- 
knowledgements, 1 am. Sir, 

Your trulv obliged Friend, c^ Servt., 

David Jf.ffkiks, 

Prr Orth'r of the Ciniimittrr of lh*mtlioin. 
Mk. JoNAriiAN Wii.i.iAM Austin. 
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In addition to this donation of the autumn of 
1774, together with the offer of their homes to any 
who desired to move to the town, this patriotic 
people gathered a flock of sheep from the various 
farms, and sent them during the winter of 1774-5 
to the relief of the sufferers who remained in lios- 
ton. In my journey about this town I met several 
jKiople, who, at the same hearth stones where they 
gather their families, have heard their grandpar- 
ents tell of making their contributions from their 
flocks to the sufferers. 

Mr. Simeon Spaulding was the town's agent for 
delivering contributions. He was a yeoman i)f 
prominence and influence, living on a juirticm i»f 
the ancestral homestead, lie never shrank from 
duty, and was ever ready for patriotic service, 
liesides representing the town in various legisla- 
tures and congresses, he was the colonel of a regi- 
ment commissioned February 14, 1776. Me was 
succeeded on tlie farm by his son, Deacon Noah 
Spaulding, wliose daugliter, Julia Ann, married 
John C. Dalton. Their son, Charles II. Dalton of 
Boston, while at the old home, rescued many val- 
uable papers from a destructive hand, among them 
the letter already quoted. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Dalton I am enabled to give these facts to 
my readers. 

Weekly drillings and ordinary cares so absorbed 
the farmers of this town that the early spring <»f 
1775 was upon them before they harilly realized 
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it. They not only kept an eye out to their coun- 
try's interest, but plied themselves with all dili- 
gence to the welfare of their families, and the 
distressed from Boston who had accepted their 
invitations. The musket, well scoured, stood at 
the bedside, or hung over the fireplace, and the 
well-filled cartridge-box had a convenient place 
near by. A bountiful wood-pile had been prepared 
at the door. The sheep and cows, "well wintered," 
were cropj)ing the early sprouts, and the plough 
was turning the fresh soil. 

Suddenly an alarm was heard. A familiar voice 
shouted, "The Regulars are coming!'* In a mo- 
ment the scene changed. The husband, father, 
and son, with a few hasty farewells, are gone ; the 
munitions of war arc not to be seen in the home; 
the ph)ugli is still in the furrow ; and the wife, 
mother, and daughter, more than double their bur- 
den in assuming the care of the farm. 

" From these farms came more than a hundred 
resolute, determined men. Theirs were not acts 
of men eager for war, nor did they display the 
caution of timidity. Their language was not the 
language of men eager to achieve glory by deeds 
of arms ; but the time for words had passed, the 
time for action had come." 

Mr. George Spaulding said, in repeating his 
grandfather's story, ** We rallied at the alarm- 
post, a bowlder agreed upon by previous arrange- 
ment, and made hasty preparations for our march. 
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I'ai'sni) Bridgi^ w;is nil haiitl, ant! wanted u» tn go 
into Ibc mcctiiig-housc ami hiivc prayci-a bcfoi-e 
wu left towii; but some were on hurschack, and 
somt! on foot, itnd all mure or less anxious to get 
started. In fact, Serjjoant [iiiter Captain] l-'iinl, 
who Ciime from East Chelmsford [now Lowell] 
in charge of a squad, replied to the good parson, 
llint he hiid more urgent bnsiness on hand, and 
liastcned on with his men. There was but little 
military order observed by us. We went off in 
squads as soon as convenient. One com|»:my of 
sixty-one men was under the command of Captain 
Oliver Barron, and the other of forty-three men 
was under the conimnnd nf Colonel Mnscs I*arker. 
We reached Concord in time to have a |iart in the 
pursuit of the retreating redcoals. We lijid onr 
first shot at tlieni at Merriam's Corner, and more 
at Hardy's Mill. Captain Ford, who was at this 
time sergeant in Captain Barron's comjwny, was 
prominent on the Mill. He was an old fighter of 
the French and Indiims, and knew how to handle 
his musket to an advantage. He claimed to have 
caused the death of five of the enemy on Lincoln 
soil. [See "Beneath Old Roof Trees."} We con- 
tinued in the pursuit, determined on redressing 
our wrongs. Captain Oliver Barron and Deacon 
Aaron Chamberlin were wounded that day." 

Doubtless my young patriot readers are anx- 
inus to know the attitude of Kev. Mr. Bridge as 
revealed in his own jnnrnal. A few entries are 
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]nlrf)(luco<l lo slv)\v the pastor's course of proceed- 
ing; when patriotism was evinced by adhering to 
the kin*; : — 

1755, Si'pf. 15. A general muster of companies through 
tlie Provinces to raise men to reinforce armv at Crown Point. 
Spent evening at Parker's witli oflicers, & this day the news 
came of the engagement between Gen. Johnson's army & 
the French ^ Indians, in which Johnson's army came off 
conquerors, having taken llie French General, & killed 700 
ofticcrs & men, & taken and wounded many. The battle 
was on the 8 Sept. instant — a signal mercy. Though at the 
same time we are called to mourn the loss of divers brave 
ofllcers and soldiers to the number of ."ibout 120 or 130. 

Scftf. 25. Visited the wife of Jona. Hanon, as I did yes- 
terday towanis night, upon a flying report of her husband 
being killed in the battle agt. the enemy on the way to Crown 
Point. 

26. Visited Mrs. liarron this morning ui)on the acct. of 
her hearing nioie news of her husband being killed, & dls- 
c^)ursed with her. I*rayed at Parker's with a company going 
off to Crown I'oint. Captain Putterfield of Dunstable. 

27. Visited Widow Parker upon a flying report of her 
son being killed in the fight under Gen. Johnson, so ujKjn 
the same acct. visited wife of Jacob Parker. 

30. Visited Mrs. IJarron, who this day is certified of the 
death of her husband in the late battle with our enemies in 
the way toward Crown Point, by an extract of a letter of 
Maj. Nichols (to his wife), who also was wounded in the 
same engagement. I discoursed with her again, & endeav- 
ored to comfort her. 

Lieutenant l^arron was in the successful sicp^c 
of Quebec, and upon his return presented his 
minister with a silver cup, a trophy brought from 
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there ; but he lost his life in the campaign against 
Crown Point in 1755. Two other Chelmsford 
soldiers perished at the same time, viz.» Jacob 
Parker and James Emery. 

In the following year came the unsuccessful 
campaign against the same place, when four men 
of Chelmsford lost their lives^ viz., Nathaniel 
Hutterfield, Simeon Corey, James Dutton, and 
Isaac Parker. Clergymen were rc(jiiired to be 
furnished with military equipments. The Chelms- 
ford pastor makes record on July 8, 1757, of a 
call from Colonel Stoddard, who asked him if he 
was furnished with arms and ammunition accord- 
ing to law. 

Through all these sorrows we find the pastor 
having a personal interest in the sufferers, and in 
the general results. In 1758, Rev. Mr. Bridge re- 
cords : — 

Spent the evening at Parker's, whose company met to ap- 
|)oint liayonet men under llie new law. 

lie also gives an account of lienjamin Hyhani 
and others going to the war. It seems that it was 
customary for troops passing through a town to 
halt for prayers, etc. Mr. Bridge has reconled : — 

Prayed with troops which came from Newbury. Rowley, 
&c., on their way to the Forts; also at IJeut. Proctor's with 
the same. 

The rejoicing at the completion of the French 
war is seen in the following : — 
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Col. Stoddard's wliolc house was illuminated on account 
of the taking of Quebec. 16 Oct., 1759, was the day ap- 
pointed by the government to be observed. 

25th (A/., 1759. Thanksgiving on acct. of tlic reduction 
of Quebec. Preached from Psahn 98-f. At night Col. Stod- 
dard and others visited me ; also bnither John from Boston, 
who fncd us a half doz. Skv Kockcls. 

•///(,'7/r/, 1760. Visited F jcut. Jona. Spauhling and Knsign 
Jona. Harwood, each of them lately bereaved of a son in the 
army at Crown Point. 



This faithful pastoi's journal is evidence of his 
servicx* on occasions more cheerful, such as "rais- 
ings," ** huskings," and the like, in his own parish, 
also "barbecues," "ordinations," etc., in other 
towns. While weeping with his sorrowing neigh- 
bors, he is called to marry a couple, and receives 
as his fee, "a guinea & a pair of kid gloves (or 
self & wife." 

After the King Street massacre of 1770, Rev- 
erend Mr. I^ridge wrote : — 

IJad news this day or two from l>oston, the soldiers having 
killed four persons and wounded others. 

Under date of April 19, 1775, ^^^ wrote : — 

The Civil war was begun at Concord this morning! Lord 
direct all things for his glory, the good of his church and 
people, and preservation of the Hritish Colonies, and to the 
shame and confusion of our oppressors. 

April 10. In a terrible state, by reason of ye news from 
our army. The onset of ye Hritish was begun at Lexington, 
was carried on at Concord, where some were killed on both 
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sides. They ingloriously retreated soon and were followed 
by our men down to Cambridge, l^ffore night. Five captives 
were carried through this town for Amlierst. A constant 
marching of soKliers from ye towns above toward ye army 
as there were yesterday from this town and the ncighlmring 
towns. We are now involved in a war which \am\\ only 
knows what will be the issue of, but 1 will hoiie in His mercy, 
and wait to see His salvation. 

April 21. 1 sent provisions to the army as did many 
more. "^Tis a very distre.ssiug d.iy, soldiers p;issing all day 
and all night. 

Sergeant Ford, upon ret urn in*:; from service in 
response to the Le.\ingtt)n alarm, proceeded im- 
mediately to rai.se a company. I lis patriotic zeal 
inspired others; and in ten days he was joined l>y 
fifty-seven men, and on May 19 he received his 
commission as captain. 

The part taken l)y the Ciielmsford soldiers in 
the battle of Hunker Hill was most creditable. 
The companies belonged to the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, of which their former townsman, Mben- 
ezer liridge, was colonel. John l'\>rd, caj>tain of 
one of the companies, distinguished himself in 
this connection. 

**IIe volunteereil to carry fron) Cambridge to 
Hunker Hill a message from General Wartl. '1\> 
do this he must pass over Charlestown Neck in 
the range of Hrilish guns, at the imminent peril 
of his life, lie hail orders from General Ward to 
dismount from his horse at the Neck and cross on 
foot, in order to escape observation. Hut he ran 
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the risk, and passed and repassed on horseback. 
While at Bunker Hill he warned General Prcscott 
that from the movements of the enemy it was 
evident that they were preparing to attack the 
Americans upon the hill, and urged the necessity 
of immediately casting up breastworks and re- 
doubts. 

"When the preparation for the battle began, 
the gallant captain, who had no taste for inactiv- 
ity, obtained permission from General Ward at 
Cambridge to withdraw his company privately, and 
march directly to the scene of action to re-enforce 
the troops. They marched across Ciiarlestown 
Neck, wiiich was being raked by cannon from the 
l^ritish siiips, and proceeded down lUniker Hill, 
where they were met by General Putnam, who or- 
dered Captain I'^ord, with his company, to draw 
into the line the cannon which had been deserted 
by General Callender, and left at the foot of the 
hill after the first attack. The captain nt first re- 
monstrated on the ground that his company were 
ignorant of the management of artillery, many hav- 
ing never seen a cannon before ; but finally obeyed, 
and moved with the cannon and the general him- 
self to the rail fence, which they reached just be- 
fore the battle began. 

'* Captain Knowlton with Connecticut troops, 
and Colonel Stark with New Hampshire troops, 
were also stationed at this part of the defence. 
The right wing of the IJritish army, under Gen- 
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cral Howe, was directed against this ]X)int for the 
purpose of turning the American flank, and cut- 
ting ofT a retreat from the redoubt. As the enemy 
advanced to the attack, the artillery, manned by a 
|)ortion of Captain Ford's company, 0|x,*ned upon 
them with great effect, some of the shots Ixiing 
directed by General Putnam himself. The mus- 
kets were ordered to reserve their fire till the 
enemy were within eight rods." 

An old grave-stone in the burying-ground at 
Chelmsford tells how a soldier from that town 
disobeyed orders. 

* SAl klil> TO Till-: MI-MOKY OF 

MK. JOSKI'II SrAULDINC, 
Who niKi> July 31, 1S20, .Kt. (\\. 

IN lioriv OK 1:1 KKNAI. I. IKK WIIU'U (;t>|l WIlO CANNOI' I. IK IIA1I1 
I'KOMISEO TO liKLIEVEKS IN illlKIST. 

lie was among tlie brave asserters and defenderb uf tliu liberties of his 
country at liuiikor Hill, where he opened tlic Uittle by tiring 
upon the enemy before orders were given & alter enjoy- 
ing for many years the blessings of civil & 
re)igiv>us liberty in common with otlicrs 

He sank to rest 

With all his lountr/i honors blest. 

The Chelmsford men were among those who 
used their fowling-pieces with deadly effect ; and 
the enemy were obliged to retreat for a time, 
"leaving on the ground," as G<nieral Stark related, 
** where but the day before the mowers had swung 
the scythe in peace, the dead, as thick as sheep 
in a fold." During the entire engagement. Cap- 
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tilin I^'ord and his men bore an honorable part. 
Thirteen of the company were wounded. Ten 
Chehnsford men were in Captain l^enjamin Walk- 
er\s company, and did good servijce. Captain 
Walker was wounded, taken prisoner, and died 
of his wounds in a jail in Hoston. Tjeutenant- 
Colonel Moses Tarker met a similar fate.' 

The first report of this battle was received in 
Chelmsford by way of l^illerica on the evening of 
the 17th. The alarm-guns were fired, great ex- 
citement prevailed, and before morning some of 
the wounded returned to their distressed families. 
Under that date, Rev. Mr. Hridge writes: — 

** \ tcriihlc time this in icl.ilioii tn our army, in hattic 
with our oppressors at Charlcstown. The whole town on lire. 
The Annies en^a^ccl on r.nnker's Hill. /\l ni«;hl we saw a 
liic fioni C'hehnslord." 

On the following day the parson writes : — 

** The armies at Charlestown still engaged, and news fly- 
ing with respect to the slain and woimiled. This is a day 
big with distress and trouble. Our enemies are those who 
were our brethren of the same nation, and subjects of the 
.same kinjj, and all for the sake of a wicked ami corrupt min- 
istry, a deluded, a devilish, a venal parliament.'^ 



' ** During the evening and night nftcr the battle, the air 
trembled with the groans of the wounded, ns they were Uirne over 
the Chnrles, and through the streets of lk)ston to hospitals, where 
they were to waste aw.iy from the summer heat, an<l the scarcity 
of proper food." — Hancroft. 
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Kuv. Mr. Itri(l<;v's journal furnishes us wilh 
glimpses of later service of Chelmsford soldiers, 
ami of his own patriotic acts. 




June 30. 1776. Kwil :i rt'solvt <il llio General Cmirl rt-l- 
ilit'u III niUiiiKiiicn to ;;ii ((iCiii.iiU. iiiul uuliJiuil lliu [k:u|i1u 

Jiilri. Tlif liiwn aj;aiii in coiifiLsioii. Ciiiii|iaiiii;s nitt 
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tabic, visited inc. (They may have expected synipalliy from 
the parson, formerly known lo he a loyalist.) 

July 23. Capt. Kord and his company marched ofT in 
order to join onr northern army. At his desire I went to 
the meeting-house previous to their marchinj;, sang the 18 
Psalm, and prayed with them and gave them a word of 
exhortation. Part of two oilier companies of .soldiers on 
their march from the lower towns came into town towards 
night and lodged in town. 

Capt. Ford was again out with his company to re-enforce 
the northern army in Sept. of 1777. and was present at the 
surrender of Ihngoync and tlie northern army in the follow- 
ing month. 

////)' 25. Much company and much confusion by reason 
of the soldiers passing through. 

July 26. Karly in the morning I prayed in the meeting- 
house with Capts. I'ay and liancroft of Woburn and Read- 
ing and their respective companies upon their march to join 
the northern arm v. 

Sept. I. Read the Declaration of Independence of the 
U. .States of America in pul>lic congregation agreeable to 
the order of the council of this State, and when I had done 
added ' Zion heard and was glad, and the daughter of Judah 
rejoiced because of the judgment of the Lord.'' 

Sefit. 8. Was sent for and went to Parker, Pills, or \Vm. 
Parkers, his child sick, he in the war, prayed with them. 

Sept. 19. Visited David Spaulding upon his receiving the 
news of his .son David in the army at Ticonderoga — he dies 
of small pox. 

Sept. 24. Visited Willard Pyam ill at his fathers. Jonas 
Dutton ill at his mothers, both came home from the army, 
prayed with each family. 

In the morning went to the meeting-house and prayed 
with a company of soldiers going off towaid New York. 
They are to go un<ler command of Zach. Wright of West- 
ford. 
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Op|)ositc the bnrying-jjrouiul, ami on an attrac- 
tive common, stands a unique granite monument 
on which is read : — 

In Honor op tub Townsmen of Chelmsford Who served 

THEIR Country in the War of the Kevulutiun, this 

Monument is Erected by a Grateiul Tosterity. 

Erected 1859. 

IM tht children jjuarj what the sires hirce tcou. 

JtMiN HATioi, l>iv«l ill Army ul (uiiiliriilgc 

David Si>aldin(;, Jr., Died in Army at Ticondcroga ; 

rELATiAii Adams, killed at Clierry Valley; 

NitAii Foster, shot at capture of Burgoyne; 

Henry Fletcher, killed at White I'kuns; 

Lt. Col. Moses Parkkk and Catt. Kenj. Walker, 

Wouiulcd at Hunker llili, June 17, 1773. 

Died Prisoners in Huston, July 4, and Aug. 1, '75; 

I.I. Kiiiii.it r Si-ALDiNt;, DichI at Milloid, Ct., '7(>. 
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CHAPTER XX 

roorrKiNTS of the patriots of tuf. kkvoi.ution 

IN LOWia.L. — BOWERS FAMILY HOMESTEAD OF 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS. — STORY OF FORD HOME- 
STEAD. — CAPTAIN JOHN FC)RD's DESCENDANT 
TELLS THE STORY OF THE PATRIOT MILLER. — 
CAPTAIN ford's JOURNAL IN THE NORTHERN 
CAMPAIGN OF 1 776. — LIST OF PATRIOTS PRE- 
SERVED RY CAPTAIN FORD. — STORY OF FATHER 
OF PRESIDENT FRANKLIN PIERCE 



Man loves the soil that gave him birth as the child loves tlie mother, 
and from the same inherent ini|nilscs, — H. J. Lossinc;. 

Those who arc accustomed to think of Lowell 
as a city of comparatively recent origin will hardly 
expect to find the footprints of the patriots of the 
Revolution along its busy streets ; but a careful 
search will reveal them, and also bring to mind 
the faithful service of much earlier patriots. 

Nature, through the distribution of her water- 
ways, had determined that liast Chelmsford should 
be a city ; but long before the white settlers found 
a use for the bountiful waters, there lived and 
loved another race of beings. The red man of the 
forest, with his dusky mate, was early attracted to 
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the place. In 1653 llie Legislature of Massachu- 
setts granted the Indians a reservation a)M>ut the 
falls, and they were peaceable through the in- 
fluence of the Christian [latriot, Kliot. Yet other 
tribes were of hostile intent ; and the gooti citizen 
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was he who kept a vigilant watch for the lurking 
L-nomy, and tonk steps to protect himself and 
tantily against the foe. 

Of those who early did service in the interest of 
the white settlors of this lucaiity, we can readily 
trace one tn thu llowers farm. "This estate," 
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says Mr. Pcrluim, " has been in the family posses- 
sion as Ion*; as its history is known. The dwelling 
is the oldest standin^ij in Lowell, and has doubtless 
served the Howers family for two centuries. The 
first to settle here was Jerathmell Bowers, who 
w;is a son of (rcor^e, who was in IMymouth in 
1639. Jerathmell was born May 2, 1650. He 
doubtless came to Chelmsford, now Lowell, with 
the family of Henry lioutell, who was his step- 
father-. He was a man of wealth and influence, 
was early chosen representative to the General 
Court, and was captain in the military organization 
doing good service.*' In proof of this I quote 
from the diary of Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, 
who, with all his cares, found time to make a tour 
of inspection through Middlesex County. In his 
diary he wrote : — 

^^ MofhhiwOit. 26, 1702. Went to Clu'linsfoid, by thai 
time ;;<)l llicrc 'Iw.is almost daiU ; s;i\v C'npl. Uowors and liis 
company; jj;avc a volley and Huzzas; sup'd at Mr. Clark's* 
1 and Col. IMcrcc in his stndv." 



The document reproduced on page 297 is of 
interest in this connection for the signature of 
Thomas Hinchman, a patriot of the time, whose 
name is indelibly stamped on the pages of the 
early history of Massachusetts. 

' Mr. Clark was the nnnislcr, Rev. Thomas Clark, whose daugh- 
ter married Rev. John Hancock of Lexington, and hence became 
the (grandmother of Governor John Hancock. 
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Jerathmell Ik)wers removed from this homestead 
to Groton, where he died in 1724, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Probably he was not loiig 
away from his home, as we find in Chelmsford 
burying-ground a stone to the memory of " Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bowers, wife to Capt. Jerathmell Bow- 
ers who died, March 4th 1 721, in ye 76 year of 
Her age." Captain lk)wcrs was a man of in- 
fluence in his time, and on this old homestead 
conducted business according to the demands of 
the time. October 5, 1686, Jerathmell Bowers 
and John Fisk were licensed by the court to sell 
** strong waters." Two years later lk)wers and 
Cornelius Waldo were licensed to carry on the 
same business. I'^isk was a son of the minister, 
and Waldo was the deacon of the church. No 
harm was thought lo arise from the sale of into.xi- 
cants to the white people, but it was bad for the 
Indians with whom Captain Bowers had to do. 

Six children were objects of Captain Bowcrs's 
solicitude at this old homestead, and lie was doubt- 
less succeeded by his son Jerathmell, and perhaps 
Jcmathan, at the old home; and it is certain that 
William, Joseph, and Sewall have each tilled the 
ancestral acres and j:jone to their reward, and two 
i;encrations are still living; there. The hearth- 
stone around which the family gathered when the 
red men were their enemies was the place where 
anxious mothers and children gathered on the 
morning of April 19, 1775, when the men fell in 
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with Cajitain Ford's company ami hastened on 
towards Concord. 

At sonic distance from t!ic Itowcrs homestead 
was the home and milt of John Ford. lie was a 
son of Robert I'-ord, born in Haverhill in 173S, and 
early settled in East Chelmsford (Lowell)i nt-ir 




the I'nwinckct Falls. He was a strong man, of an 
adventurous spirit, and waii led to this locality by 
the advantages which it afforded for milling, lie 
obtained the land bordering on the Nferrimack, 
either whole or in |>art, from the Indians, He 
erected a mill near the falls, anil a house not far 
away for the comfort of his family. Here he took 
np his abode, and was recognized as an influonttal 
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citizen of Chelmsford long before any one thought 
of rebelling against the king, whose faithful sub- 
jects they were. In the bustling city of Lowell, 
where so little remains to remind us of the pio- 
neers, it is refreshing to turn aside from the hum 
of the many spindles, follow the course of the 
river a short distance, and come to the Ford es- 
tate, where the descendants of the brave captain 
still live, and with most commendable pride cher- 
ish the old homestead of the founder. 

To be sure changes have come. The rude dwell- 
ing which sheltered the brave miller and patriot 
has given way to two commodious residences, Ixith 
occupied by Im)h1 descendants. The roof-tree set 
up by Captain John l'\)rd after the Revolution is 
that which shelters the fourth generation. Here 
I received a most cordial welcome from Mrs. 
Henry G. Lambert, to whom I am indebted for 
the following story : — 

•* The first of our family here was John I^'ord. 
He was succeeded by a son, IClisha l^'ord, and 
(laughters ; of the latter, Sally married John Cor- 
liss of Haverhill, N.H. Their son, John L. Cor- 
liss, was succeeded by daughters. Sarah Corliss 
married Henry A. Lambert of New York, and 
Helen married William 1). Earl of North Atlle- 
horo, Ma.ss. 1 am a great-granddaughter of Cap- 
tain John Ford, and there are seven of the next 
Lfeneralion who cherish these ancestral acres. 
Grandfather Ford was at work in his mill when 
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the alarm-<:un sounded from the hill not far away. 
lUit the miller was so well posted on the state of 
affairs that he knew what that meant, and he lost 
no time in adjusting his saw, and making things 
ready to leave. He refreshed himself with a bowl 
of bread and milk, which he ate when standing by 
a window seen in the cut, the one-story part of 
the dwelling being his home at that time. He 
mounted his horse, and made haste to the centre 
of the town of Chelmsford. lie was joined by 
neighbors on the way, and as you have already 
learned, was in so great haste as to decline the 
thoughtful invitation of the good |>astor to go into 
the meeling-house for jirayers." 

** (irandfalher Ford," continued my informani, 
'* was familiar with military life long before the 
call to arms on the morning of April 19, 1775. 
He had been obliged in his early days here at the 
mill to keep a close watch for the Indians, who 
were inclined to make some trouble at times ; and 
on one occasion he had an experience which re- 
sulted in putting an end to the annoying party. 
While such incidents are not altogether pleasant 
to recall, they serve to show the nature of the 
preparation which Captain Ford had for the ser- 
vice of a true patriot in 1775." 

The family .story around the old hearth-stone 
becomes doubly real through the presence of the 
sword carried by Captain Ford from this place to 
the battle of Bunker Hill, also his musket and pow- 
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der-horn used in the Continental army. Among 
numerous pa|)ers that belonged to the patriot arc 
two commissions. The first is to John Ford as 
"captain of a company, raised by this Colony as a 
temporary re-enforcement to the American army, 
until the first day of April next, at Watertowii, 
7th day of February, 1776, in the i6th year of the 
reign of his Majesty, King George the third. IJy 
command of the major part of the council." 

The other is to appoint John Ford as " captain 
of the First company in the Regiment of Foot, 
whereof Kbenezer Bridge is colonel, raised by the 
Continental Congress aforesaid for the Defence of 
the Colony. Hy order of the Congress, Jos. War- 
ren, President, P. T." 

Among other papers which these descendants 
cherish with a genuine spirit of patriotism are the 
following : — 

CiiKLMSFOKO, Jan. 26. 1776. 

Received of Philip Parkis three |X)iin(ls, twelve shillings, 
lawful money, in full for tluing a turn for him in the Conti- 
nental army, this present year. 

SVLAS Pakker. 

Attested: Fkancis Soutiiack. 

Ca.MT at CAMHKlIKiK, JunC 27, 177$. 

Received of Eben Hriilge Fifteen |>ounds in Province notes 
for my company. 

^15. John Ford. 

In the suinmer of 1776 another company was 
raised in Chelmsford, and stationed at Ticonderoga 
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under command of Captain l^'ord. While there 
the c:a])tain kept a rei^imental order-book, which 
is still in the family. In this book, now one hun- 
dred and twenty years old, are recorded regimen- 
tal orders, trials by courts-martial, promotions of 
officers, punishments of disorderly soldiers, find 
other matters pertaining to a military encamp- 
ment, li^very day are recorded the parole and 
countersign of the camp. From this book I quote 
a few orders, being careful to preserve the exact 

form and spelling. 

.iN^ttst 24, 1776. 

Knsi«i;n Lcc of Capt. S|)aiil(lin<^s company, Col. Reeds 
Rc«;t. tiycd at llie Court- Marslial for byin«i a Gun bclong- 
inc; to Col. Mnrshficid Kcjjt. \' Defacing the name New 
(Jersey iK: the No that was mark* on it. Pleading Guilty — 
the Court Sentenced him to Return to Col. Alarshfield & 
to he Repromanded by the Commander of the Rc<;t. at the 
II. I), of the Re^t. Richard lUick of Col. Pati.sons Rcgt. 
tryed at the .same g' Court Marshal for Refusing his Duty & 
striking his oflicer. The Court finds him Guilty & Sentences 
him to Receive 39 Irishes on his Hare I?ack for Kach Crime. 

James Conner of Capt. Osgoods Company in the Rcgt. 
Commanded by I,t. Col Ward is tryed hy the same f} 
Court Marshal for Desertion & pleads Guilty, & is Sentenced 
to Receive 39 Irishes on his Hare Back & ware a with on 
his neck for 14 Days for a mark .of Igno-minion, & if he is 
seen without it is to Receive 100 Lashes, he is to return to 
his Duty in his Battalion, the (^el approves all the a bove & 
orders the K.xecution s to-morrow morning at guard mount- 
ing. — John Ford. 

Town records, old grave-stones, and family tra- 
ditions prove to us that many young patriots, the 
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pride of New England homes, perished from dis- 
ease during this northern campaign, in the same 
locality where other patriots from the same towns 
had given up their lives in the service of the king 
in the earlier wars. We have an intimation of 
this in an entry of Captain Ford, under date of 
August 26, 1776: — 

** After oriliT (lie mmmanilini; officer of each Kec^iii (k tn 
ml-ihI » hiililKirdiii.Kv ulTiu^r lu-ntoiTuw luoritiii); *\ jhiiiiIim: Iu 
Fori George lo llriiig Ihc Amis of Ihe Om'/^^ DuiAaigrii 
of ihdr Kcajicelivc Kcg'ms (a thb Place, officer will Kccuipl 
lo Ihc Director at l-'ort George for ilic Anns ilicy Kcccivc, 
niid on their nrriv^il iit this V\mx Deliver them to ihc coin- 
iiModing of Ihcir Kesi>eetivu C'liria." 

lleAii QUAKTKKs, Aiiaiist i\s\, 1776. 
GENKRAL OKIJKRS. 



TliG Officei 



1 St Sulitleni 11 



:iy be SMli»ticd thai tlie Gene 
unlry'd lo procure meiliciD 



nnd every Comfurl for the Sick of this Army which the Sta- 
tion & CIrcunistaoces of thia place will ailmil. The Uin^dor 
of ihis Dc]iartmcnt Dr. Stringer was sent to N. York three 
and thirty Days ago with jiositive orders to return the Instant 
lie had pro\ ided the drags and medicines so much ivanied ; 
since this, rejwntud l^llcis have lieen wrote lo N. York ami 
I'hiladelphia setting forth in the airongesl Ierni<) the (ucBsin); 
jiecessity uf ao iniiueiiiate supply of tliosc articles. The 
CeneraJ is credibly informed tliat a )>rincli>al Surgeon b dis- 
patched from N. York above a Fonnight ago with a supjily of 
medicines Sl apprehends lliat the liadncss of the weather and 
Koad has alone prevented his Arrival. It is the Soldiers 
l>uly to maintain Ihe part he is ordered to defeml. l'l>e 
same climate afiecta them, our encmk*, thai edfecta lu, ft Ibe 
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favor of the Alnii<;lity to whom wo have .ippcalcd will, if we 
trust in him preserve us from Slavery ^ Death. The (Gen- 
eral recommeiuls it to the Sur|:;cons of the Different Reg*» to 
c(»mmunicate to each other the state of the sick in their 
ranks, and their cliflerent Diseases, the Remedies principally 
wanted & the comforts which are most in request, for he 
will have nothintj unattem]>led in his power to provi<le what 
ever he cati command for their Kecoverv. The (^enenil also 
desires the medical Gentlemen will consult upon and adopt 
the most proper measures for obtaining those salutary pur- 
poses. 

Hkai) QiiAKTKKs, Oct. 8tli, 1776. 

PAUOLK MADRID. CT. SN. WALL. 

The Commissary to issue fcnir sheep to each Kcgt., 3 to 
the Corps of Artillriy, iV: 3 to the Artificers, at their usual 
time of Drawing Provisions. 'J'he Cotnmanding Oflicers will 
direct the sick & weak Soldiers be supply'd with this Refresh- 
ment. The Commissary is to recon the Sheep in their Allow- 
ance to the l\c.i;t. at their estimated weight. 

Hi:ai) Ouaktkks, Oct. 12, 1776. 

Discliarged soldiers are to return in to the commanding 
oflicers of the Kegl., to which they belong, the arms, am- 
munitions, accoutrements. I'^c, which they may have in P0.S- 
session belonging ti» the public. The commanding oflicers 
are to see that this order is comply'd with. A Return of the 
names, companies & Regiments of soldiers who have been 
discharged the Service from the first Day of Oct. is to l)e 
given in to the Deputy Adjutant Genl., to-morrow at orderly- 
Time, afterwards to be given in on Saturdays. 



VVc have an intimation of the condition of the 
army by a rctmn of Captain Ford's company, 
made on September 27, 1776 : — 
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Capt., 2 Lieuts., i Ensign, 4 Sargts., 2 TnimiK*ters, 33 
fit for duty, 1 1 on command, 4 sick absent, 34 sick present, 
82 total rank and file. 

Head Quarters, Oit, 15, 1776. 

The Fleet have acted a noble part. Let it not be said 
hereafter tliat the cause of all America was injured by the 
supineness of the northern army. Capt. Lt. Jones of the 
Artillery will return to the side of Ticonderoga and Major 
Bigelow, being recovered from his late Indisposition, will 
return to the Command of the Artillery on Mount Inde- 
]x:ndcnce. 

Head Quarters, Octr. 19, 1776. 

Lt. Col". Baldwin ist Engineer will take the Direction 
of the works uiK)n the side of Ticonderoga with the following 
assistants under hiin. Major I'aine, Capt. Newland, Lt. 
Dallis, and Ensign Parrell. Lt. Col®. Pallifor, 2nd Engi- 
neer will take Direction of the works u|X)n Mount Inde- 
peiHlcncc with the tVillowing ;ussistants under him, Capt. 
Pattcrsun, Mr. Dclezcnne and two other gentlemen that the 
Col"*, on that side may command. This arrangement being 
settled & the particular works to be completed, determined 
u|K>n, the General has no doubt but the necessary prepara- 
tions for a vigorous Defence will be made with that animated 
zeal becoming soldiers who are also citizens of Ameriai. 
Soldiers whose arms have been wet by the late bad weather 
and cannot be drawn, are to be drawn up in s(|uads in proper 
places half an hour before sunset, and there discharge their 
arms. The Kegts. who want ammunition may be supplyed 
by applying to Col". Tnmibull D. A. (). The troops have 
two days ])rovisions ready dress\l until further orders. All 
the spears that can be spared from the vessels to l>e deliv- 
ered for the Defence of the French Lines & Redoubts. 

As this campaign was (lrawin<^ to a close, an 
cfTort was made to induce the soldiers lo enlist 
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for the war. Of this Captain I^^ord makes the 
following record : — 

Head Quartkrs, Oct, 24, 1776. 

The Commandino; OfTicers of the Regl*. are (Hiected to 

1 II). of buck shott for every man fit for Duly in their respec- 
tive Camps. The honorable, the Conjjicss of the United 
Stales of America have foi' the Reward i^ enconra^cment 
of each non connnissioncd OHicer & Soldier wlio shall en- 
gage to serve during the War, further resolved to give every 
above the Bounty of 20 Dollars to each man annually with 
one complete suit of clothing which for the present year is 
to consist of two linen hunting shirts, two pair stockings, 

2 pair of shoes, two pair of Overhalls, a leather or woolen 
jackett with sleeves, one pair of Breeches, one leather cap 
or hat amounting to 20 Dollars in the whole or Ihat sum 
to be paid each soldier who shall proctuc those Articles for 
liimsrir v\r pnxliicc a ((Mlillcatc lliercof from the Capl. of Ihc 
Company lo the Paymaster of the Kcg""/^ 

It was in this campaign that Rev. William Emer- 
son was taken ill and died. (See Chap. XXIV.) 

The names of the patriots of Chelmsford who 
responded to the Lexington alarm, i)reserved by 
Ca|)tain I^^ord, are here given, together with the 
number of days each was in service, in order that 
the reader may more clearly understand the con- 
fused state of the country at that time : — 



Oliver Barron, Cipl., 16. 
Samuel Stevens, Lieut., 10. 
John Ford, Sergt., 6. 
Benjnmin Warren, Sergt., 9. 
Silas Spaulding, Sergt., 16. 
Jonas IMcrre, Corl., 6. 
John Spaulding, Drummer, 10. 



Jacoh Howard, Private, 10. 
Henjamin Spaulding, 1 1 . 
David Burgc, 11. 
Ephraim Parkhurst, 11. 
Oliver Richardson, 7. 
Daniel Dammon, 18. 
Daniel Sillaway, 9. 
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Willard Howard, 2. 
William Bowers, 13. 
Josiah Richardson, 3. 
John Dunn, 3. 
John Twiss, 3. 
Henry SpauKling, Jr., 7. 
Joseph Marsliall, 5. 
Stephen Tierce, Jr., 5. 
Samuel Fletcher, 4. 
J<i!»hua Davis, 8. 
Oliver Fletcher, 8. 
Jonathan Tcirce, 11. 
Nathaniel Farrar, 9. 
Joseph Taylor, lo. 
Thomas Marshall, jr., 9. 
William Mears, 4. 
Jt>lin l<«»hy, 17. 
licnjamiii Taiklnirst, 3. 
Moses Harron, 15. 
Jnliii Mcars, 5. 
ji-icnii.ih A I »l Mil I, 5. 
1\cuIk.'Ii Taikcr, IJ. 
David Daiiforth, 4. 
Ik'njniiiia I'aikcr, 3. 



Amos Masles, 7. 
Isaac Kent, Jr., 6. 
David Marshall, 5. 

lienjamin r, 5. 

Samuel Marsliall, 9. 
Daniel Keyes, 6. 
John Keyes, 6. 
William Dunn, 4. 
Iien)amin llarreit, 6. 
James Dunn, Jr., 8. 
Francis 1 hiverson, 7. 
Moses hIsterl>riM*ks, 8. 
William (^uuIh:!, 6. 
David ChamlArrs, 8. 
John Chamliers, 7. 
Jonathan Spra^ue, 6. 
Is.iiali Fosti-r, Jr., 6. 
Samuel Ihitlon, 6. 
William (^hamlieis, 3. 
lk-ii)aiiiiu I'arki'i, Jr., 8. 
lU-iijaiiiiii rit-rt'i', 7. 
J<»>iah Flctchci, Jr., 9. 
Joseph S|iauliUiig, 6. 



It was on the 22(1 of April, 1775, that the Pro- 
vincial Congress volctl to rai.sc thirty thousanil 
men, and on the 25lh Jolin Voxd had enlisted fifty- 
seven men — a comj^any of which he was made cap- 
tain. Nineteen of these were on the roll of those 
who turned out on April 19, and several continued 
through later campaigns with their trusted leader, 
Captain John I^^ord. In the burying-ground near 
Pawtucket Pridge, a plain headstone records : — 



C.M'T. JOHN roKI) 
1)11 i> Nov. o, iJi-»2, .!•; s^. 
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Benjamin Pierce, afterward General Pierce and 
the father of IVesident Franklin Pierce, was a mem- 
ber of Captain Ford's company. Of him Joshua 
Merrill, ICs(|., of Lowell says, — 

**Ile was born in Chelmsford, now Lowell, 
December 25, 1767. Me was bereft of his father 
at the age of six years, and was taken by his 
uncle, Robert I'ierce, a farmer. . . . He remained 
with his uncle until April 19, 1775. lie was then 
plouf(hing in a field on Powell Street. He heard 
the fning of guns, and soon messengers arrived 
notifying the inhabitants of the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord. Young Pierce was then in 
his eighteenth year. He chained his steers, as 
he called them, to a stump, went to the house, 
took his uncle's ^\\\\ and equipments, and started 
for Concord on foot. The liritish had retreated 
before he reached Concord. He enlisted in Cap- 
tain I'^onrs comi)any, and was in service till the 
close of the war. 

'* In one of the battles, when the bearer of the 
colors was shot, young Pierce seized the colors, 
and bore them to the front during the conflict. 
In subsequent years. Governor Pierce, when he 
came from his home in Hillsborough, N.H., to 
Lowell to visit his old friends, took delight in 
pointing out to them the stump to which, on April 
19, 1775, '^^ hitched his steers." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

OLD HEARTH-STONES IN CHELMSFORD. — PERHAM 
HOMESTEAD, WHERE NINE GENERATIONS OF THE 

FAMILY HAVE LIVED. TEN GENERATIONS OF 

Sl'AULDINGS ON THE OLD FARM. — THE OLD GAR- 
RET OF THE SFAULDING HOUSE. — ELEVEN GEN- 
ERATIONS OF FLETCHERS ON THE OLD FARM. — 

HAVWARD HOME THE OLD GARRISON. OLD 

HOME OF THE IJYAMS SINCE 1655. — THOMAS 
HENCHMAN AND THE WAKREN FA.M1LY. — THE 
HlJkYIN(;-<;K()UND 

Chelmsford is peculiarly favored in the un- 
broken family possession of its old farms. The 
first visited in my circuit of this ancient settle- 
ment is the IVrham homesteatl. 

The first white settler on this farm was John 
Perham. He married in 1664 Lydia Shepley, 
who had come with her parents in the Wenhani 
Colony. 

When the Perham pioneer began to subdue 
these acres, the apostle ICliot was looking after 
the interests of the Indians here; and a company 
of Mr. Perham's neii»hbors were trustees for the 
aboriginal owners of the soil, of what is now the 
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town of Cliclmsford and llic city of Lowell, and 
even beyond their limits. "The first dwelling," 
says Mr. I'erham, the present thrifty owner and 
occnpant, " was doubtless one of the rudely con- 
striicled houses of the times, hut compared favor- 
ably with that erected l>y brin and the other settlers 
fui Xhi'n iniidHler, kev. John h'isk, win. had come 
from Wenham. The plan for the minister's house 




is thus inilicated ; 'And we do aj;ree and order 
that he shall have a house hnilt for him, ihirty- 
ei;;ht feet in length, and tweuty-foitr iii breadth, 
with three fire rooms. The chimney built with 
brick or stone.'" 

After enduring the hardships of pioneer life, 
and struggling nobly for existence for more than 
a half century in this locality, Mrs. Lydia I'erham 
died in 1710, and was followed by her husl>and in 
1721. 'I'hcy were succeeded on the fann by a son. 
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Benoni Perham, who with Sarah Robbins, his wife, 
was contented in the original house until their 
son Samuel erected a more comfortable dwelling, 
which, with modern improvements, has sheltered 
seven generations. The two who succeed the 
present owner make nine who have dwelt there. 
**Our family had been located here a full cen- 
tury," said the present owner, "when the drum 
beat to arms on April 19, 1775." The hero of the 
family at that distressing time was Samuel, senior, 
who served the patriot cause on the Committee of 
Safety and in the Provincial convention at Con- 
cord. His sons Samuel and Oliver were amon«c 
those who shouldered their muskets, ami servetl 
in the company from this town. 

Another old homestead visited was the Spaul- 
ding farm. The Spauldings were in the town 
among the first settlers. Kdward Spaulding was 
there before the incorporation in 1655, and was 
among those selected in November, 1654, "by the 
consent of the major part of the town for ordering 
the Public affairs." He belonged to that colony, 
who, with their minister, left Wenham in ICssex 
County, and diil good service in establishing the 
church and town that have made a most com- 
mendable record for two hundred and forty years. 
Ten generations of the Spaulding family are re- 
corded as having resided in Chelmsford, and fig- 
ured in the history of the town. I met, among 
others of the family, Mr. (leorge Spaulding, busily 
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occupied in tilling his acres. 1 Ic said, " My father 
was AlphcuB, and his father was Joseph Spaul- 
diiig, who left this farm in response to the call 
of A|)ril 19, 1775, and who gained some notoriety 
in the battle of Hunker Hill. You have read (he 
inscription on the slab at his grave, which gives 




only a i>art of my grandfather's story. His own 
report of it was, 'I fired ahead of time, and Put- 
nam rushed up and strnck at nic for violating or- 
ders. I suppose I deserved it, but 1 was anxious 
to get another good shot at Gage's men ever 
since our affair at Concord. The blow from "Oid 
I'nt " hit nie on the head, made a hole in my hat, 
and left this scar;' and," said the grandson, "it 
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was an honorable scar. Granilfaihcr was pmuil 
of it, and carried it td Ids grave." Mr. George 
Spaidding, who is of the eighth generation, con- 
tinued his story, "My grandfatlicr was living iit 
lltat time in :iii ohl house on this farm, and had 
just raised the franie 
of this dwelling when 
he was called to <io 
a patriot's duly away 
from these acres. 
When llie house was 
completed he moved 
into it with grautl- 
niother an<l ihe ihil- 
dren, one of whom 
was n.y f.ilher; an.l 
the Rcvxhitionary 
roof has alrc.Tdy shel- 
tered five generations 
rsuLiMNn^^^ATiH, uaEn AT ^j Spatddinga." 

To make his grand- 
father's part at Hunker Hill more vivid, Mr. Spaul- 
<linjT brought from the house a silver watch, ticking 
with as much regularity as it was on the morning 
of June ly, 1775, when Joseph Sjxiulding aimcil 
his fowling-piece at Major 1'itcairn. Said the 
proud descendant, " My grandfather brought the 
watch to this house; and here it has been kept 
ever since, often proving mure reliable than iioniu 
modem timepieces." 
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In confirin.'ition of Mr. Spaiil(lin«;\s slory of the 
cocked hat, Mrs. Luther l**aulkncr of Billcrica 
says, " It was one of the deliglits of my childhood 
to play ill that old garret with my companions, the 
grandchildren of Joseph Spaulding. It was the 
storeroom of scores of articles that dated back to 
the early generations of the family. There were 
the rude implements of the farm, the cast-ofT 
utensils of the kitchen, and many articles of hus- 
bandry that time had relegated to that lumber- 
room. Oh, what a pleasure it was for us children, 
on a rainy day, to amuse ourselves among those 
relics! The flax cards, the hatchel, the reel, the 
wheels great and small, were all put to our child- 
ish service. Then a season was spent in playing 
soldier, but the boys thought the girls had no part 
in that. *(irandsir*s* cocked hat was brought from 
its hiding-place ; and each boy in turn, crowned 
with the tattered relic, marched up and down the 
garret floor. * Just as Grandsir Spaulding marched 
at Bunker Hill,' was the childish order. It had 
received holes through the crown, and 'grandsir' 
was proud of them ; but the old soldier of 1775 was 
gone, and I am afraid we were rough with his hat. 
The hat and all else in that ancient garret were 
consumed by fire ; yet the memory of those days, 
and particularly of the old cocked hat, will remain 
as long as life lasts.** 

Another most interesting representative of the 
Spaulding family is Mrs. Mary (Spaulding) Shedd, 
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who, nt the age of ninety-three years, delights in 
repeating the stories heard from the tips of her 
grandfather, Zcbulon Spaulding, who was one of 
the minute-men of the town. The story of the 
opening Revolu- 
tion, as she tells 
it, confirms that 
already given, and 
her (tersonal rec- 
ollections of the 
second war with 
England are as 
vivid as are those 
of the Civil War, 
Said this venera- 
ble member of 
the family, "My 
father was Shere- 
biah Spauliting." 
In regard to the 
second trouble 
with Fngland, 
she said, " Tlie 
early sjiirit of |>a- 
I1KS.SMIUI. triotism was 

quickly kindled 
in his breast, as in others of Chelmsford. He 
l>resentcd a most charming appearance to my 
yotitliful eyes, w)icn he w^is equipped in his bril- 
liant uniform, and ready to march to Boston, 1 
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was too youni; to fully realize what the war-cry 
meant; but there were those in our family who re- 
called the sufferings of Concord, Hunker Hill, and 
Valley Forge, and with tearful faces stood by as 
the soldiers went away, while the old fire of pa- 
triotism was rekindled in their breasts ; but their 
forms were too much bowed with age to again face 
the enemy.** 

This delightful lady of the old school, on her 
ninety-third birthday, remarked, **I have known 
eight generations of my family, and have seen an 
entire change in the manner of conducting domes- 
tic matters, as well as business affairs. I have 
seen the lor)m and wheel, which were kept in 
action in each family, give way to the innumerable 
looms and spindles of the city of Lowell, which 
has sprung into existence since I came to ma- 
turity.** 

I was next conducted to the Ilayward farm, 
where five generations of the family have flour- 
ished, Miss Adelia Ilayward being the present 
owner. Miss Ilayward said that her great-grand- 
father came to this house in 1726. Here in the 
walls are unmistakable evidences of the garrison 
of the early wars ; and the chimney of stone, such 
as the settlers agreed to build in the minister's 
house in 1654, is suggestive of a stronghold. 
There is the hollow passage-way by the side of 
the rough stone, allowing free passage from the 
bottom of the cellar to the chimney top. It was 
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lu be iiscil f»r concealment, ;(ii<] for an outlook 
whereby to discern the approach of danger. This 
l>liice, and all such in old bouses, are always de- 
lightfully suggestive and interesting. Mere the 
rude ladder, over which generations of Haywards 
have climbed, adils to the interest of the |)lace. 




An aged neighbor is n fre<[uenl vi.^itur at this 
house, who says her mother often told her that 
it is the place where the women went for safety 
when the tiidians were out. 

The Ilaywaril family has flourished here for one 
hundred and sevtiity years ; yet they arc modern 
in the town in comparison with the Adams family, 
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of whom t!ur (arm was pii relinked a half century 
before llio Rcvdliitioii. The natiio of Thomas 
Adams is seen in connection with the settlement 
in 1653, and Samuel Adams was early chosen 
as tlie town clerk. The dcscenilarits have been 
:itnoii<i; those who liavc made a record as good 
patriots through all these years, both in Chelms- 
ford and elsewhere. 




The llyam estate is one that has been in the 
family since the first settlement of the town. The 
name of George Kyam appears in the list of those 
who came from Wenham in 1655. lie located 
on (he farm where the ninth generation i.-s met 
to-day. The pioneer wisely selected his land 
where there was an abundant supply of running 
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water; and Beaver Brook, that wound on its course 
through his meadows, has continued of service 
to each of the generations in their time. How 
early the stream was given that name does not 
appear; but in January, 1659, we find: — 

'* George Hiam and Thomas Harrett are appointed a com- 
mittee to state a Highway that gos to Tadmuck before Thomas 
Chamberlain^s hous. The tree at his Hog's Coat is con- 
cUidcd one iNniiid, and so U> Run his chie brcdth acording 
to order, towards the liroak Cold lieaver broak.** 

George Byam, the first, had three sons, whom he 
named for the Jewish patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. But instead of representing three 
successive generations, they were of one and the 
sime ; yet the promise to Abraham of old was ver- 
ified here, and there has not l)ccn wanting a son 
to continue the family name and possession. We 
find Amos, of the fifth generation, with his wife, 
Sarah Pierce, located in the original dwelling of 
only two rooms, one above the other. This house 
lias been preserved ; and there arc pointed out 
t()-<lay the four corners where the loom, fireplace, 
wheel, and beil were located. 

WAkKKN nOMKSTKAl). 

Very near the centre of Chelmsford is the War- 
ren homestead. This estate belonged to Thomas 
Hinchnian, who was an influential man in the early 
(lays. In the year 1699 he deeded it to the first 
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Joseph Warren. A portion of the original house, 
more than two hundred years old, is disguised in 
a more modern dwelling, which identifies the spot 
where the first hearth-stone was placed. So large 
was the original farm that it admitted of divisions 
and subdivisions, and several families of the name 
or blood are scttlctl there in the enjoyment of a 
competency. For nearly two centuries there has 
been a Joseph Warren on the farm. The donor 
of the farm is pleasantly remembered in the name 
of one of the present generation, who is Edwin 
Henchman Warren. The family has ever enjoyed 
the confidence of its contemporaries, each gene- 
ration doin<; the part of true patriotic citizens. 
Among the treasures of early military service held 
by the family at the old homestead are a musket 
and a halberd, which doubtless date back to the 
time when Jeduthan Warren served in the north- 
ern campaign in 1776, with a large company, under 
Captain John Ford. The Lexington alarm called 
Sergeant Hen jam in Warren from the old home. 
lie was in Captain Oliver 13arron*s company, and 
actively engaged in the running fight of April 19, 

>775- 

The first Joseph Warren, born in 1670, pos- 
sessed a copy of " The General Laws of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, Revi.sed antl published by order 
of the General Court, in October 1658." This 
volume has been kept by the successive Josephs, 
and is now one of the family treasures. It is be- 
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licved to have been the property of Jacob Warren, 
the pioneer of the family. 

THE KICIIAKDSON HOME 

About two miles north of the centre of Chelms- 
ford is the early home of the Richardson family, 
where I met Mr. Edward F. Richardson, who 
modestly said, " I am of the seventh generation in 
a direct line of our family in possession of this 
farm. The first was Josiah, who, with the other 
male inhabitants, petitioned on May 17, 1658, the 
• honored Court Assembled at Boston ' for the 
privilege of trading with the Indians. They re|>- 
resent themselves as located * into this Rcnioat 
Corner of the wilderness.' ** Says the present 
owner, " My pioneer ancestor built his log house 
in the south side of this great sand-bank, and here 
located with his family. Me was succeeded by 
John, Eleazer, and Samuel, who represented as 
many successive generations. Each in turn, with 
his family, enjoyed and improved the homestead, 
doing manfully their part in church and govern- 
ment. It was Oliver, son of Samuel, my grand- 
father, who responded from this place to the 
Lexington alarm. He was but sixteen years of 
age when he was found in Captain Harron's com- 
pany in pursuit of the Regulars. He was among 
those who fought down by the rail fence on June 
17, at Charlcstown. lie had a great ])()wdcr-horn ; 
and he always said, 'I had a plenty of ammunition 
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when the others had none ; for my horn was well 
filled with my own stock from home, and I used it 
to the best advantage possible on that morning at 
Charlcstown/ Oliver was not disheartened by 
these early experiences, but was found with the 
Chelmsford men in the campaign at the north 
when JUugoync was obliged to give up his enter- 
prise. Oliver, the young soldier, was succeeded 
by his son T^rancis, from whom the present gene- 
ration received the estate.** 

The Adams family early made a record in 
Chelmsford ; and many of that name to-day 
revert to the mother town as the place of their 
origin, while the patriotic deeds of their ances- 
tors for two centuries are an inspiration to them. 

•• Tlie finnily (»r Ailain or Adams (iiiranini^ red; adamali. 
rod railli) can claim the dislinclion of having the oldest 
individual name on record.'* — /7//<r////j Gencalojiiy, 

Two sons of Henry Adams, the immigrant 
leader wh(» settled in J?niin(ree, were among the 
founders of Chelmsford. i'homas, born in 161 2, 
was well established with a large family when he 
was received as a member of the Chelmsford 
Church, "27*'' of 2^ '56/' Samuel, born 161 7, was 
the father of a family when he appears as town 
clerk of Chelmsford. 

They did a grand work here during the re- 
mainder of their lives. The former died in 1666, 
and the latter in 1676. 
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Samuel Adams was the first miller of the town. 
On July 3, 1656, he was granted four hundred 
acres of land to encourage him to set up a saw- 
milly and later he had one hundred acres more 
for erecting a corn-mill. These mills marked a 
new era in the building of houses, as well as the 
preparation of grains for food. It was on a com- 
manding site just beyond the brook that the miller 
erected his dwelling. Seven generations occupied 
the farm, and presided at the mill ; but it has now 
passed into other hands, as have homesteads of 
other branches of the family. It is apparent that 
the Adams family of Chelmsford was connected 
with Samuel Adams the patriot, and it is interest- 
ing that the two branches should have been so 
positive in espousing the cause of the patriots in 
the kcvoliitit)!!. IVlatiah Adams from this town, 
who (lied in the service of his country at Cherry 
Valley, is remembered by the monument on the 
Common in his native town ; while Samuel, the 
leader in the Revolution, sleeps in Granary Hury- 
ing-Ground in Boston, with no slab to remind 
the passing stranger of the brave patriot. The 
Adams Library at Chelmsford is a fitting memorial 
of not only the donor, but of all the descendants 
of the early settlers at Clielmsfonl by the name of 
Adams. 

The name of Parkhurst first appeared in this 
town in 1658, and the family is one of the most nu- 
merously represented to-<lay. Joseph, from Water- 
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town, was the founder hero. He married Mary 
Read, and settled on his share of the ** New 
I^^icld." He was succeeded by his son Ebenezer. 
Then came Jonathan, who was born in 1701, 
married Hannah Richardson in 1724, and died in 
1737, leavin<^ a widow and seven children. Of 
Ihesc Josiah continued the lamily line in the 
town. He married IClizabeth King. Samuel, one 
of the four children, was a noted patriot among 
the many of the town, acted well his part in the 
various campaigns, and lived to a great age. He 
was fond of fighting over his battles by the fire- 
side, to the delight of not only his own descen- 
dants, but of the many who were inspired by his 
patriotic zeal to do valiant service for town and 
country. A sword captured by the patriot Sam- 
uel, (oj^c'ther with his musket, are treasured relics 
of the family. 

FLKTCIIKR nOMKSTKAI). 

mo truNDRrn ANn i ok rv ruRhiE vf.ars old. 



A most peculiar interest centres at the Fletcher 
farm. The first pulsations of civilized life in the 
town are traced to this homestead. The name of 
William Fletcher is seen with others on the peti- 
tion of May, 1653, for a grant of six miles square 
** which bordereth upon Merrimack River near to 
Pautucket, which we do find a very comfortable 
place to accommodate a company of God's people 
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upon ; that mny wilh Gotl's blcs5iii<; and assis- 
tance live comfortably ujKin and do gooil in that 
place for church and commonwealth." The peti- 
tion was granted eight days later. May 18, 1653, 
on conditions that a rciscrvntiun should be made 
for the Indians, through the intercession of the 
apostle Kliot. 




The common lands were alluttcd to the settlers, 
William J'lelclicr being one of them, lie was a 
son of Robert of Concord, born in England, and 
made a freeman in the Colony in 1643. He mar- 
ried Lydia Hates of Concord, niul they set up 
their home in this wilderness in 1653. Tradition 
tells lis that tlic house to which William Fletcher 
coiulncteil his trustful bride was the first in the 
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settlement having the pretensions of a frame, and 
was (listin^uished as having been the place of the 
first town meeting. 

The 22d : the 9th : month: 1654. 

At a meeting then at William Fletcher's Hoiis there was 
chosen to oflTiciate in Ordering the l^ihlick atVairs of the 
riacc, by the Consent of the Major part of the Town for this 
j)rcsent year ensuing arc as followeth : — Ksclras Read; Kd- 
ward Spaulding ; William Fletcher ; Isaac Lcrned ; Simon 
Thompson ; William Underwood ; Thomas Adams. They 
also sot apart thirty acres of land for the minister, and pro- 
vided for his house. 

William the pioneer was of the second genera- 
tion in the coimtry, anci acted a prominent j)art in 
the affairs of town and Colonv until his death in 
November, 1677. He was succeeded on this farm 
by a son William, born four years after the first 
settlement ; but he was not made a freeman until 
twelve years after his father, William, died. Gov- 
ernor Dudley commissioned him a lieutenant in 
1704, which position he honorably filled until his 
death in 171 3. Although the pioneer here was 
not honored with military titles, yet his record is 
with the faithful patriots of the early days of the 
Colony. Josiah of the fourth generation was the 
next in order on the farm ; and he was succeeded 
by a son Josiah, born October 30, 1719. 

While each generation has continued the name 
of William, other names have appeared in the line 
of possession of the farm. In the sixth generation 
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William asserts his birthright. He was born De- 
cember 22, 1754. His cradle lullaby was of the 
conquered French, and in his maturity a military 
spirit actuated him. He was one of four Fletchers 
to respond to the Lexington alarm. His family 
story repeated by his great-great-grandson William 
is: — 

" I was one of those who stepped over the 
body of the first Hritish soldier killed at Concord 
liridge, when was made 'the first forcible resis- 
tance to Hritish aggression.* " 

The musket carried in the war by one of the 
family is still treasured at the old home by Wil- 
liam of the tenth generation. This musket has 
never been robbed of the old flint-lock and the 
primitive arrangements of Colonial days. Oliver 
Fletcher, the famous town clerk, was of the fifth 
generation ; and his record is among those who 
did faithful service for his native town. 

William, the hero of April 19, '75, married, dur- 
ing the years of the Revolution, Lucy llildrith; 
and thus the two old and influential families 
were united. William of the seventh generation, 
their son, was born May 18, 1782, and married 
in 1815 to Orpha Spaulding, thus making a con- 
nection with another of the oldest families of the 
town. This William died in 1846, and was gath- 
ered to the grave with his fathers on the hill. 
His successor was William, born in 18 19. He 
brought as a helpmeet to the old home, Diantha 
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v.. Diistin of New Hampshire, and second, ICliza 
A. Warren of Chelmsford. Having made a good 
record in the town, State legislature, etc., he re- 
signed the family home in 1893 to Charles Fred- 
eric of the ninth generation, who was born on 
Independence Day, 1846, in time to receive his 
grandfather's parting blessing, lie dedicated him- 
self to the cause of preserving the Union early in 
the War of the Rebellion, and kept good the record 
of patriotism begun by his ancestors. 

The next in line of this family is William of the 
tenth generation, who was born in 1872, and mar- 
ried to Jenny A. l^^ulton on New Year's Day of 
1893. A representative of the eleventh genera- 
tion in the country, and the tenth on this farm, 
is Rachel Fulton Fletcher. This babe is cradled 
within a few rods of the site of the Inst house 
built by William Fletcher in 1653. Different 
branches of the family have set up homes on the 
paternal acres, the oldest of which is a red house 
with a gambrel roof. It is in much the same con- 
dition as when " Uncle Bill ** Fletcher, at ninety 
years of age, used to gather his children and 
grandchildren about the old hearth-stone, and tell 
his story of personal experience at Concord, and 
in the other events of the 19th of April, '75, and 
of his ser\'ice with Captain Ford in the northern 
campaign of 1777. 

Nol " a mnn is now alive, 

Who rcmcmlKTs thai famous tlay aiul year;" 
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but it comes to us with double reality when told 
on such homesteads, and from lips first taught to 
lisp the word patriot by those who fought for in- 
dependence at Concord and Bunker Hill. 

Having traced the footprints of early and later 
patriots at the old homesteads, we naturally turn 
to the old burial-ground where — 

** Their nniucs their years, s|K'lt by the unletteretl muse. 
The place of fame ami elegy supply." 

Chelmsford proper has but one burying-place ; 
and in tills ground, a gracefully sloping enclosure 
harti by the meeting-house, has been gathered the 
(hist of many generations. **(Juaint inscriptit)ns, 
the traditional death's heail and hour-glass, greet 
you on every hand." 

The oldest stone is — 

II1.KI: I. VIS n" HuliY t»F liKACE 

I.iri-uMo \u Will-: n» fiioN 
Lii'LKMoAK .\i;hi> 75 Vfaks 

I)ll.l> THE I4TII OF IaNI'AKV 

This and other stones in that enclosure show 
that the town hail among its brave foumlers those 
who were born before the Pilgrims landed at 
riymouth. 

A rudely carved and sunken stone, standing in 
its fastness with but little regard for its more 
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mcxIiTn comp.'ininiis, icculls to niiml ii patriot in 
<lccil, who (lid great service for town ami conntry. 
One can barely decipher the following: — 

\\\'9¥. I.vr.Tit v" ItKiiv or 
MAJOli TIICIMA.S IIINCIIMAN 

A.ll-.l n VF.ABS 
Ofct" JULV V" 17 17OJ. 

lie ■»!> ni't iiiiRliIy willi tlw •kv.mcI, Iwt tliToiigli 

liis ■skilful ■■iniingenicnl llf Inthnrttlcs 

o( llic Mvagcs were averted. 




Some of Major Tlioinas Ilincliman's military or- 
ders arc still prcscrveil l>y a grateful people ; one 
fn)m which tlie plate is made was found in a gar- 
ret of the old town. 
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Near by is another 
on which is read : — 



mall but suggestive stone 



IIkkk l.ru V* Bouv or 
DEACON COKNELIUS WAI.IK) 



Tktm 



f/U 



t BUstcd. 



VValih> Stone 



Ilis (laughter Re- 
becca married Ed- 
ward Kmerson, a 
teacher for a time 
in Chehnsford. This 
sliows us liiiw tile 
name of Wai.lo was 
introduced into the 
Emerson family. 

Evidence of the 
yoiithfuhiess of sol- 
diers in the Kcvr>hi- 
tion is gathered from 
a stone on wiiich is chiselled: — 




JDll SfAUMllNti 
II.. KN Mari'ii i;bi. 

Www .Si'VkMKhK Ij. |K)J. 

• m.iiy rcnsiiintf, lliinoralilT distluiBol, (i 
lljy 1780, jtllu; carl) jgeuf 
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This man enlisted to the cretht of the town of 
West ford. lUit among his descendants is Mrs. 
Parkhurst of Chchiisford, who treasures not only 
her grandfather's stories of the war, but also a fork 
made by the young soldier when in service, and a 
small volume brought from the army, which was 
printed in Dublin in 1776. 

On a stone to the memory of Mrs. Hannah 
Foster is read : — 

AI^SO OF MK. NOAH I-OSTKR 

Son of Mr. Wim.iam anh Mrs. Hannah Fostkr 

Who Oikd at Stim.wmfr in the Skrvick of his 

Country, Octr yk 7TH 1777, 

A(:i:n 20 Vkars. 

Among the six generations of Pcrhams, the 
patriot Samuel has an honored place, lie died 
March 2, 1788, aged 31 years and 6 months. 

At the grave of the pioneer of the family is 
read : — 

IIkRF. I.YKS yk IU)!»Y of 

MK. JOHN I'KKIIAM 

Who Deceasko Janu"^' ye 21*^''" 1721 

Aged 88 Years. 



The pioneer pastor, Rev. John Fisk, sleeps in an 
unmarked grave, unless a large table-stone with- 
out inscription was intended to mark his place of 
sepulture. But he is remembered for his unself- 
ish patriotic acts. 

The second minister, Rev. Thomas Clark, who 
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died in 1704, is memorialized by a tablet on which 
is read an extended Latin inscription. The stone 
was purchased by "a gift of fifty shillings from 
sundry persons in Chelmsfonl," as ap[>ears by a 
receipt from Rev. John Hancock of Lexington, 
who married a daughter of Rev. Thomas Clark. 

We here get a hint of the manner in which the 
families of the clergymen of early New Kngland 
were joined in marriage, and a sort of literary 
aristocracy created. 
The second wife of 
Rev. Thomas Clark 
w:is a daughter of 
Rev. Samuel Whitinj; 
of llillericj. In fol- 
lowing down the line 
from Chelmsford, we 
MiNi&rEK's lAiaE, CitKLHSfOKu RuU that 3 (laughter 
of Rev, John Han- 
cock and grandaughter of Rev. Thoni.is Clark 
became the wife of Rev. Niclinlas llowes of 
Itedford, and that u daughter from the Itcdfonl 
parsonage became the wife of Rev. Jonas Clark 
iif Lcxiiigtiin, anil so was inistrciis of Ihe Lexing- 
ton p.Trsonage during the Revolution. A second 
dangtiter from the Uedford parsonage became the 
wife of Rev. I'hinehas Whitney of Shirley, and 
served that people from 1770 to 1805. 

The fiiurih minister of Chelmsford, Rev. I-lben- 
ezer Itridge, married a daiigiiter of his iiiimediatu 
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predecessor in office, Rev. Samson Stoddard ; and 
their daughter Sarah married Rev. Henry Cum- 
niings of Hillerica. Among the scores of stones 
at the graves of the patriots of 1775 which afford 
no hint of their peculiar service is one — 



T«» TIIK MKMOKY OI' TIM'IH MINISTKK 
IIUKINC THAT TRVINC rHKI01>. 

nv THE CnUKCII OF CHKIST IN CHEI.MSrORI). 

In testimony of their esteem and veneration this sepultria! stone was 
erected to stand as a sacred memorial of their late 

\v(»rthy I'astor 

THE KEV. EHENEZER nkllXiE, 

who after having officiated among them in the service of tlic sanctuary 

for more tlian a year aliove half a centnry, tlic strenjjtii of nature 

being exhanstetl. sunk under tlic burden of age and 

joineil the c<>ngrrg;iti<»n of the dead. 

Oct. I, 1702. /IC. 78. 

Chehnsford's patriotic minister was represented 
by liis son and namesake, ICbenezer liridge, a 
gra(hiate of Harvard University, who did good 
service on April 19th and June 17th. ^ The min- 
ister was failhfid in looking out for the comfort 
of the poor of Boston, of whom forty-nine were 
consigned to Chelmsford at one time. There were 
also among his parishioners those who had come 
out on their own account to seek a place of safety. 

April ^, 1775. Capt. Synimes came from Boston to se- 
cure a place of retreat in the present troublesome sea.son at 
Boston. 

* 5>cc ** Ikncath Old Koof Trees," page 240. 
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The i^astor rccunls the death of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who lived iii town since the siege of lioston. Kcv. 
Mr. Itridge was among the faithful miiiiiilcrs who 
went to eamp to look aftvr their townsmen during 
the siege of lloston. He records: — 

May 39, 1775. Kudc lo Cambridge ami lodged with en- 
sign Hastings al die headquarters of tlic uriiiy. 

May 30. Vinilcd 
uur soldiers, dined at 
Ca]it. Slcudniaii'a liy 
inviialioii. Kiel and 
dclighit'duidi dica|>- 
iwaraiite and order. 
S;iw I lie sjHiils l;ikcn 
al ClK-Uea rmni die 
Kigulars. 

The sculptor 
(lid his lK.-st work 
in the execution 
of customary em- 
l>lenis on a stone 
to the memory of 
a clerk of the 
Clekk, eHti.HSf.iiiii town, whose rec- 

ords are a source 

of delight to every one who lias an occasion to 

study them. 





1 
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most iiiitablc con|»lc 
to tlic scciii.' I'f acticii. 
Jonas Clark was tlif 
flilcst son of Kcv, 
Thomas Clark, bnin 
in 1G84, and was oarly 
trained to walk in the 
strait aiul narrow way 
by a (i^iiiijim New 
Mn|;lan<l cli^rgyman. 
He doubtless ilisa|)- 
poinlcd bis father in 
not following him in a 



riiurc arc two inc- 
nmrial stones in this 
ancient burying- 
gninnd, which for 
|iiisilion, desifjn, cx- 
i'cnlion, and |ncser- 
vali.m prompt a 
sliansi^r to a dili- 
•;cnt ini]iiiry. They 
mark llie j;ravos of 
Colonel and Mrs. 
(nnas Clark, and 
s-.r\e 1(1 recall a 
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profession ; but ho was a man of affairs, and be- 
came notable in that direction. He kept a tavern 
in what is now known as Middlesex Village, Lowell. 
It was near the ferry, and a resort for all fashion- 
able people. He was foremost in civil and military 
affairs, and withal "a good Christian." Around 
him gathered the leaders of all branches of society. 
The coaches of Lowell's most wealthy and distin- 
guished citizens of tcMJay are inferior to those with 
the armorial bearings of the Colonial times, which 
rolled up to that hospitable door where the stately 
Colonel received his relatives and guests, among 
them the Hancocks of mercantile and clerical life, 
and scores of like noted families. Of no less im- 
portance were the Coloners associates in military 
affairs who also C()n<;rci;atod at this Ihuisc. 'I'he 
most timid rustic could not pass the tavern with- 
out turning to catch a glimpse of the spangle 
and glitter within ; while the more brave presented 
themselves at the bar, drank from the common 
decanter, backed up to the flaming hearth, and 
witnessed such displays of Colonial grandeur as 
could be observed from their standpoint. The 
brilliancy of a dinner-party of those days has no 
parallel for the eyes of this generation. 

With the class of guests who sat at the Colonel's 
board, he might have been excused if he had kept 
silent on the great cpiestions that exercised the 
minds of the Colonists during the latter part of 
his life; but he was bold in his declaration for the 
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rights of tlic Colonics, yet did nol live to sec the 
clash of iiriiis; Wnippcd in liis 5e:ir]et cloak, lie 
was laid to rest with military honors in the spring 
of 1770; and it was truthfully recorded, " He was 
honored in his day, and was the glory of his 
times." 




A< niiri<'iil is tliis IxislHry 
As any in tire land may lie. 
Itiiill ill lilt o1<l CoLmial <l!iy, 
Wlii'Ti men livnl in n Rrnnilfi « 
AVilli iimiilcr hnspilnlily. 



The Farkcr homestead is another estate with- 
in the limits of I.owcll which belonged to Old 
Chelnisforii. While it is apparent that no other 
family has been in possession of the estate since 
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the Indians quit their claim to Wamesit, it is im- 
possible to decide when the first Parker set up his 
home on the present attractive site. A petition 
of 1653 for a grant o( a tract six miles square, 
" which borderelh upon Merrimack near Pau- 
tucket," bears the names of twenty-nine men, four 
of whom are Parkers. The first recorded birth, 
in 1653, was that of Joseph Parker. A well- 
founded tradition says that the wife of Abraham 
Parker was the first woman who " baked and 
brewed in Chehiisford." The first town clerk of 
the settlement was Jacob l^arker, wlio, we believe, 
at this time was intcndin*:^ to lx,»come a permanent 
settler, but later removed, with Sarah his wife, 
to Maiden. Some of their children, however, re- 
mained, and perhaps took up the work at this 
homestead rclin(|iiishe(l by the parents. Heii- 
jamin Parker, born in 1663, is the first family 
proprietor known to have been located here on 
Chelmsford Neck. He married Sarah Howard, 
granddaui;htcr of Major Simon Willard, one of the 
founders of Concord. They were succeeded by 
a son Menj;unin, born in iTk^^, whose son Penja- 
min, born in 1723, continueil the f.imily i>osses- 
sion. The next \\\ order of descent is Jeduthan, 
born in 17^)3, succeedetl by Henjamin, born in 
1803. whose son Henry V.. is the present owner. 
He has two sons, who represent the eii:^hth gen- 
eration on the honieslead. 

This family, prominent and thrifty for more than 
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two hundred and forty years, has not failed of 
a r^'prescntative in each generation whose filial re- 
lations pron)|>tcd him to a full appreciation of the 
work of those who have preceded him. There is 
now treasured iu this home in the city of Lowell 
an accumulation of papers, among which are re- 
minders of several changes in government from 




the days o[ the Indians to that of the present. 
Through the courtesy of Mr, Henry K. Parker, I 
am ahic to invite my readers to share In the con- 
siilcration of some of them. 

The most attractive are two deeds written on 
skins of atiimal.<!, so badly dressed as to be a poor 
apology for vellnm, A hole in one was doublless 
made by the bullet which killed the animal. The 
deeds are attached to rollers of primitive make. 
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They bear date of December 14, 1686, ami convey 
five hundred acres of land to forty-six white pro- 
prietors of Chelmsford. The land was a part of 
the Indian reservation granted for the benefit of 
the tribe through the interposition of John Eliot. 
There were five hundred acres on the north side 
of the river, and a much larger quantity on the 
south side. The chief of these Indians was Pas- 
saconnaway, who died in \C)C\2y and was succeeded 
by his son VVannalancet, who, in following the m- 
junction of his father, was peaceable and friendly 
with the white pcc)|)le. At the opening of King 
Philip's war he withdrew to the northward rather 
than join in the general attempt to e.xterminali: 
the English settlers. 

As the natives al)anil<)ned the Wamesit grant, 
the lands were gradually occupieil by individuals 
from Chelmsford and elsewhere; and in 1686 they 
sold the unoccupied tract of ^v<t hundred acres to 
Jonathan Tyng and Thomas Henchman, who con- 
veyed it to the early proprietors. Among them 
was IJenjamin Parker, then twenty-three years of 
age. This conveyance was in the "second year 
of the reign of our sovereign lord, King James 
the Second." It was before the union of the 
Plymouth and Hay Colonies, when the first charter 
was in force, and Simon Hradstreet was Colonial 
governor. 

The Wamesit purchase took plaee in the very 
month of the arrival of Sir lulmund Andros, who 
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soon began to qiicsUun the titles ti) all the lands 
held by the settlers, ami csiiecially declared that 
deeds frniii t!ie Indiniis were no better than 
"scratches of a bear's paw." Hut the insurrec- 
tion begun in Hostun resulted in the expulsion of 
the tyrant, and the people had no trouble from 
that Sdurce as to the jiossessioii of their lands. 




The next of these papers to bold our attention 
is a commission granted by Governor Shirley in 
ii'>54 til the third Itenjamin I'arker as lieutenant 
in the first font company of Chelmsford, of which 
I-;benczer I'arker is captain. It is in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign of his Majesty, King 
George the Second. 

This paper, bearing the autograph nf "W, Shir- 
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ley," reminds us that Lieutenant Benjamin Parker 
was active during that expedition under Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell which resulted in despoiling the 
thrifty Acadians of their homes and property, and 
scattered seven thousand of the exiles throughout 
the Provinces. Twenty-three of the Chelmsford 
men were engaged in that service. A good num- 
ber of the victims of that questionable measure of 
war were soon found at the doors of the Chelms- 
ford farmers, to be provided with the necessaries 
of life. 

Benjamin Parker continued to exercise the au- 
thority of his ix)sition through the remainder of 
the term of William Shirley, and also through the 
administration of Governors Phips, Pownal, and 
liernard, and dieil soon after Thomas Hutchinson 
became governor. His death in May, 1771, called 
together a notable company, who were treated 
with all the courtesies of the age. 

The next paper to enli.st our attention is the 
bill for the funeral supplies. Among the items 
purchased of Samson Stoddard are : ** seventeen 
pairs of men's black gloves ; twenty-two pairs of 
women's gloves ; 3 black Handkerchiefs ; 3 Veils ; 
I piece of Black Ribband; i lilack V^w ; 3 yds. of 
Hat-band crape." Another paper shows that nine 
pairs of the men's and two pairs of the women's 
gloves were j^nrple ; one pair was white, and 
others were black. Other items were, '* Rum & 
Shougar." 
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The religious service at this funeral, according 
to Rev. Mr. Bridge's journal, was confined to a 
prayer by Inni. lie noted that at the funeral of 
Mrs. Parker, a few years before, the prayer was 
offered in the parson's absence by the "squire," 
the functionary next in order of dignity and im- 
portance in tiie town. We can sec in fancy the 
large company of comrades and neighbors gath- 
ered on this day in the last of the spring month 
to do honor to the memory of Lieutenant Benja- 
min Parker. ** The names of those who are to 
receive the gloves " is a pa|)er which aids our 
imagination ; and we see the long procession form 
in the yard, some with black, some with purple, 
gloves, and lhi» clngvman with white ones. They 
present an im|)osing appearance as they take up 
the body of their neighbor, and bear it all the 
long way to Chelmsford Centre. There were 
doubtless those who compared tiie outlay at this 
funeral with that of other similar occasions; for 
the funeral customs had reached an extreme from 
which there so(m came a decided reaction. 

The mourning customs of this time in the 15ay 
Colony were such as the early settlers had brought 
from Europe to New iMigland. lilack was the 
color worn in the mother country by the people 
in general, but kings and cardinals appeared in 
purple. 

Rinirs were also an additional badge of mourn- 
ing. The extremes to which this custom was 
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often carried gave rise to legislation in 1721, and 
again in 1741, but with little effect. In 1743, at 
the death of Rev. Mr. Cooper, the amount of 
eight hundred and ninety-five |X)unds was col- 
lected in his congregation to meet the expense 
of the funeral, and to put his family, consisting 
of ten persons, and Dr. Colman into mourning. 
Among the items are twenty-nine rings for the 
ministers, and twelve dozen |)airs of gloves. 
Isaac Royal of Mcdford in 1743 advertiseil, — 

** A handsume mourning coach and a pair of good horses 
to let to any funeral, at ten shillings old tenor, each funeral.^ 

It was the custom to hang the escutcheon of 
the deceased head of a family from a window, or 
over the entrance to the house from which a 
fimeral took place. The last instance in Hostoii 
was that of the funeral of Thomas Hancock in 
1764, when tiie family arms appeared over the 
entrance to the famous house on Beacon Hill. 
Scarfs were frequently added to the gifts on these 
occasions. 

The great and most decided change in funeral 
customs came during the contention with the 
mother country. The non-importation act had its 
effect, for imported garments i)ad been more com- 
monly used. In order to render the act more 
effective, the Grand American Continental Con- 
gress assembled at IMiiiadelpida in the autmnn of 
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1/74 passed resolutions. The eighth article was 
as follows : — 

** VVc Avill, in our several stations encourage frugality, 
economy and industry . . . and on the death of any rela- 
tion, or friend, none of us, or any of our families will go 
into any further mourning dress, than a black crape or rib- 
bon on the arm or liat, for gentlemen, and a black ribbon 
and necklace for ladies, and we will discountenance the giv- 
ing of gloves and scarfs at funerals/' 

The act generally adopted by a vote of the 
towns, coniin.u^ soon after the funeral of Lieuten- 
ant Parker, leads to the conclusion that it was 
.among the last occasions of the kind when this 
custom was practised to an extreme. 

Another suggestive i)aper of the collection re- 
calls the time of peculiar trial in the Provinces, 
and reads : — 

** Permit ncnj*"*" Tarker to pass the (Guards from Head 
Quarters, May 23, 1775. J. Wakd, Saretary. 

The Chelmsford men were among those who 
had left all in response to the Lexington alarm, 
and were a part of the army holding the soldiers 
of the king pent up in Boston. Benjamin I'arker, 
cither as .soldier, or as one who had come to bring 
supplies, was given this pas.s, which served its pur- 
pose, and was added to the collection of earlier 
papers. 

An old wallet conies next to view, and its con- 
tents remind us that among the many questions 
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involved in our Revolution was thcit of the cur- 
rency. Tlicrc was none more ilifficiilt to meet. 
Each colony ha<l its ])aper money, current within 
its own borders, but passing, if at all, at a depre- 
ciated rate in the sister colonies. This gave rise 
to peculiar difficulties soon after the beginning of 
open hostility. 

The men wlio liad come frnjn beyond the limits 
of the Jlay Colony had with them paper currency, 




which was not :icceptcd in exchringe for the neces- 
saries of life. This seemed hard in the extreme. 
They had li:ft their peaceful abodes to snrciir their 
neighbors in ilislress, and wlien trying to pay their 
own expenses, finnul their money questionable. 
Otir Provincial Congress made an early effort to 
remedy the diflicnlty by having the currency of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut pass in Massachu- 
setts. They soon empowered the treasurer to bor- 
row one hundred thousand jiounds lawful money, 
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secured by notes of the Province at six per cent, 
and made payable June i, 1777. They also de- 
sired the other colonies to give currency to their 
securities. In June the Continental Congress 
ordered an emission of notes to the amount of 
two millions of dollars. Similar acts repeatedly 
followed as the war advanced. Hut a lurking sen- 
timent of Toryism with some pretended patriots, 
as well as ordinary caution on the part of friends 
of the Provincial cause, usually connuendable, had 
a depressing effect upon public confidence in 
paper currency. This prompted the Legislature 
to pass an act branding individuals as enemies to 
the country who declined to receive it for any pe- 
cuniary obligation. They all knew that a failure of 
the Trovincial cause meant ruin to them, and that 
success mig.ht bring redemption of the doubtful 
currency. In the extremity they took the objec- 
tionable paper, and realized but little, if anything, 
upon it. That which remained in their hands 
was at Irnglh relegated to the old red chest, as in 
the ]*arker family, where the eighth generation 
brought it forth from the garret hiding-place, and 
patiently listened to the story of its intended pur- 
pose by the hearth-stone of early days. 
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CIIAPTKR XXII 

CHELMSFORD CONTINUKD. — CONTAGION FROM THE 
ARMY. — FORMATION OF THE GOVERNMENT IIY 
THE PATRIOTS. — STORY OF A TATRIOT SPINNER. 
— PETER BROWN WRITES TO HIS MOTHER FROM 
CAMIiRIIKiE CAMP. — MISS SUSAN IIROWN TELI.S 
THE STORY OF HER GRANDFATHER. — THE FIRST 
BLOOD AT BUNKER HILL 

Although far removed from the seat of war, the 
town of Chelmsford was not exempt from tlie con- 
tagion which freqnently visited the camp of the 
army. In the year 1776, a soldier retnrning from 
the army called at the home of Dr. Marshall for 
refreshment, as was the necessity of many weary 
men when making their jonrney on foot with 
empty pnrses. The i)hysician was away during 
the call of the soldier, but upon his return detected 
evidence of the contagion in the atmosphere, 
which filled him with forebodings of evil. The 
worst was realized. The entire family took the 
smallpox, and Afrs. IMarshall and two children dieil 
from the loathsome disease. In the following 
year Samuel Lufkin and his wife and Solomon 
Keyes died of the same disease, contracted in a 
similar way. 
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The oIJ biirying-groiim! of Chtlmsford reminds 
one of this eiitailincnt of war. On one stone we 
read of Kfrs. Iliuinah Motciicr, wife of Lieutenant 
Hciij. Flctclier, wlio, with four chiUircn, perished 
within the space of two weeks in the autumn of 
1778- 




Flktchi* Stohb 



While in the full enjoyment of our wisely insti- 
tuted (jovenitnent, we hardly jiausc to think that 
our ]}alriotic ancestors hesitated in its formation, 
and trcndjlod at the experiment, even after they 
had fout;ht to be free from the control of the 
mother country. It was easier to find the faults 
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in the existing government than to point out the 
reliable remedy. 

Probably no period of our national history has 
been more perilous than that which intervened be- 
tween the close of the Revolutionary war and the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

The Continental Congress, which was the result 
of an emergency, had done its work. The Articles 
of Confederation which followed were not suffi- 
cient ; and it became apparent that a constitution 
must be formed by which the rights of each State 
would be protected, and also the interests of the 
whole be maintained. Then it was that every 
patriot so situated as to mould public opinion set 
to work to inform himself on irovernmental affairs. 
The patriotic miiiislcrs were looked to as guiilcs ; 
and it can be said to the honor of Rev. Mr. Bridge, 
that he made use of all light at his command, in 
order to be a wise counsellor to his people. 

lie records, December 28, 1787, " Spent part of 
the day, as I have done several days, in reailing 
Adams' book on government." In February, 1788, 
he records, ''Mmh talk about Constitution of the 
government, its being a(lo|)te(l by the \'ole of the 
Convention which has been sitting in l^oston just 
4 weeks." 

We can but fancy the relief of the people, when, 
on March 4, 1789, the new government went into 
operation, and on the 30th of April following, 
when (jcneral (ieorge Washington, on the balcony 
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of Federal Ilall, New York, took llieoatli of ofTice 
as the first president of the United States. 

It was by these hearthstones, and otliers long 
since demolished, that the patriotic women of 
the towns kept busy during the years of the 
Revolution, in preparing the town's complement 
of blankets, stockings, etc., while thinking of the 
husband, father, brother, son, or lover who was 
away in .service of his country. 

On January 4, 1776, the House of Representa- 
tives passed an order that four thousand blankets 
be provided by the selectmen of the respective 
towns in the Province, and be paid for out of 
the Province treasury. Chelmsford's portion was 
twelve. This was in the midst of that winter 
when the army was in camp at Cand)ridge, Med- 
ford, and Dorchester ; and soldiers from the town 
were .so near home that friends kept posted on 
their condition, and were continually going to 
camp with supplies. We can imagine with what 
earnestness the patriotic women went to work 
with their wheels and looms to prepare the gar- 
ments ordered. Threads were saturated with tears 
from the eyes of those who had seen their loved 
ones gr> forth in response to the April alarm, and 
who never returned after the battle of lUniker 
Hill, but hmguished and died in Hoston — so near 
and yet so far from tho.se who longed to smooth 
their pillows and soothe their pains. 

Wc can sec in fancy the patriotic minister, Rev. 
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Mr. Bridge, going from house to house in his 
parish with his reports from camp, after return- 
ing from a visit to absent members of his flock. 
We can catch his words of cheer dropped here 
and there, and hear him in prayer commending 
them individually and collectively to the care of 
Him who notes the sparrow's fall. 

This service seemed to be for their own people ; 
but in the following year, when the seat of war 
was removed from Massachusetts, there was a call 
for five thousand blankets, and Chelmsford's share 
was nineteen. There was no slackness on the part 
of the people, although they knew not who were to 
be protected from the severity of winter by their 
productions. It mattered not as long as they 
were acting in the patriot cause. Independence 
had been declared ; and having pledged their sacred 
honor to maintain it, they had no inclination to 
halt, although the calls were often repeated. 

Only a few of the implements of domestic 
manufacture are retained in the old town, yet I 
chanced to meet with one which bears a sugges- 
tive inscription. It is a reel made of wood, and 
on it is read : — 

** Miss I'olcy Carter Ilcr Real 
March yc 6lh 1777 
Count your Threads Right 
If you real in the night." 

With this rude implement in my hand, seated 
by the hearth-stone where nine generations have 
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sat, I gazed into the blazinj^ fire on the hearth 
until there rose up before me the graceful figure 
of Polly Carter, dressed in her homespun frock, 
with a plaid kerchief neatly folded over her bosom. 
She is turning off the threads on the great wheel 
by the fire, while a stalwart young man from a 
neighboring farm stands by, thoughtfully carving 
with his jackknife the rude letters which, to his 
untutored mind, spell out the name of her in 
whom he lias a tender interest. These he hopes 
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will serve to remind Polly of liim when he is far 
away in tlie service of his country. 

The scene changes to the following year, 1778, 
when the town was called upon for forty-seven 
shirts and as many pairs of shoes and stockings. 
The same gentle face appears, but with the lines 
of anxious care more plainly seen. She has reeled 
off her day's work of spinning, and is casting up 
the stitches for a stocking. Iler eyes rest on the 
simple figures, which remind her of an evening 
less than a twelvemonth ago, but seems like years 
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to her whose thoughts arc of the bare and bleed- 
ing feet pacing the rough and frozen ground of 
Valley Forge. No stitch is dropped ; and with 
each round of the needles there is breathed a 
prayer for the success of the patriot cause, and for 
the safe return of one whom she loves. 

The extremity to which the patriot army was 
reduced at times is evidenced by the course taken 
by the Chchnsford people to procure supplies' for 
the men in camp. A document pur|M)rting to be 
a subscription paper was found in the collection 
of Mr. Henry 1^. Parker. It reads as follows: — 

** Wc, (he Inhabit. int.s of the town of Chchn.sfonl, Taking 
into ronsidcr.ition the I )iru'tihi(j.s and Hardships which (»iir 
lirethrcn cnthircd and undcr«;o that are in the .service of the 
United States of .America ami in the ilelence of the Uniteil 
Slates of America antl in tlie defence of ll>e Rights & Priv- 
iliges of the people of saitl .Slates, do agree to provide the 
articles set against onr names." 

The name of Captain John I'^ord heads the list 
with the promise of ** i pr. shoes." Others follow 
with promise of shoes, stockings, shirts, jackets, 
and other articles of clothing. 

We have a most thrilling description of the 
battle of Hunker Hill, together with earlier and 
later experiences, in the letter written by Peter 
Brown to his mother. 

* The .il>>cnrc of a lialc mulcrs it uncertain as to lime, hut 
our inference i-. thai the >iip|>lies were for the army at Valley Forjje 
during the winter of 1777-8. 
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Cammkiiw;!:, June 25, 1775. 
J)ear aiui Houd Moihn\ — Aller my duty to yon. I would 
iiiforni you of my present slate and employment, being 
rather scrupulous whether you may receive these lines, shall 
give but a short sketch of afTairs wliich if otherwise I would. 
Before tliese long thrcat'ned difficulties began among us. I 
had plan'd out to go to Connecticut, where I expected to 
work the summer, but the Allwise in His providence hath 
\ery (lilVerently plann'd my summer's work, which I hope may 
turn to His (Ilory and my good. I suppose I need not ac- 
quaint you of the manniT in which the enemy first approached 
us at Concord. It is more than probable you have had it in 
print long since. When I was first alarm'd I was at West- 
ford, whither I went to take leave of my friends and settle 
Rome affairs that I had in hand. Was calPd about Dav- 
light, or a little after, and rode as post that afternoon before I 
couhl get to Concord, after which I pursu'd with the rest and 
fought that day, tarried at Cambridge that night being for- 
bid to go home. Soon after this there was an army estab- 
lishM. all business being stagnated, and a great deal wholly 
broke up. I did not kn»>w what I could do better than to 
enlist therefore being heart v in the Cause. I did it directiv 
(and listed) under Captain Oliver Uates. in Coll«>. Prescott's 
regiment with whom I tarried awhile till he, our Captain, was 
taken sick and went home, when Mr. Joshua Parker, by 
succession, took his place, and makes his ground good, in 
whose company I remain yet, where I do a Clerk or Orderly 
Serganls business, which requires much care, but the Duty 
is easier and the pay higher than a private soldiers. Friday 
the 1 6th of June we were order'd on parade .it six o'clock 
with one days provisions and Blankets ready for a march 
somewhere, but we knew not where, Init we readily and 
cheerfully obey'd ; the whole th.at were called for were these 
three: Collo. Prescott\s. Fry's and Nickson's Regiments; 
after tarrying on ])arade till Nine at Night we marched down 
on to Charleston Hill against Copts hill in Boston, where we 
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eotrenchM and nude a Fort ten rod long and eigiit wide 
with a breastwork of about eight more; me worked iliere 
uodiscovcrrM till about li%'e in the morning uhen «c saw our 
danger being against Ships of the Line and all Boston furti- 
fied against us. The danger we Here in made us think there 
was tre2icher)* and that we were brought tltere to be all slain, 
and 1 must and Hill say that there was treachery, oversight 
or presumption in the Conduct of our officers, for about 5 in 
the morning we not liaving more than lialf our fort dune, 
they began to Arc (I sup|M»se as soun as they had orders) 
pretty briskly fur a few minutes then ceased, l»ut s>uon begun 
again, and tir'd to the numljer of twenty minutes (they kilPd 
but one of our men') then ccas\l to tire till about eleven 
oVlock \%hen they began to hre as brisk as ever, which caused 
many of our young Ciniiitry |H:«>plc to desert, ;ip|>reliendiiig 
the danger in a clearer manner than others who were more 
diligent in dij^ging & fortif>ing ourselves against them. We 
began to be almost beat tnit, l)eing fati«(iieil by our l^lnnir, 
having no .sleep tlic iii^lit lK.I()rc. vcr\ Ittlle local, nodriitk 
but ruin, but uiial \vc li.iz.itiicil our livc> lo get. We grew 
faint, thirsty, luni;4ry ami weary. The eiicrny hr'il very warm 
from Koslun, ami tioui on board their ^^hips tiiat lay in her- 
ryway and tVoiu a ^hip that lay in the river against us to 
stop our re-enforteiuci»t which ihey diil iu some n^e^isure ; 
one caiHioii luI three men in two on the Neck. Our tWlieers 
sent lime alter time lor Cannon from Cand)ridge in the 
morning & could get but lour, the Capl'n of w hich lir'd a few 
limes then swung his Hat three times round lo Ihe enemy 
and ceasetl lo lire, then about three o*chK:k there was a 
cessation of the Cannons roaring. Soon after we espied as 
many as 40 boats or h.irgcs c\)ming over full of tr<^K)ps it is 
sup]>osed there were .ibtiul 3,000 ot them, and about 700 of us 
left, not deserted, be.sitles 500 re-enforcements thai could not 
get nigh enough to us to do us any goinl till they saw that 
we must all be cut olf, or some of them, they ventured to ad- 

» Asa rt.lhii.l of I'.ilkiita. Sx '* lii>l UKhmI at iJunker Hill.*' 
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vance. When our officers perccivM thai the enemy intended 
to land, they ordered the Artillery to «;o out of the fort and 
prevent it if possible, from whence the Artillery Capt'n took 
his pieces and returned home to Cambridge with much haste, 
for which he is now confinM, and it is cx|)ccted must suffer 
death. The enemv landed fronted before us and forniM 
themselves in an oblong square in order to surround, which 
they did in part. After they were well form'd thoy advanced 
toward us in order to swallow us uj), but they found a Choaky 
mouthful of us, Hho we could do nothing with our small arms 
as yet for distance and had but two Cannon and no (Gunner, 
and they from Boston and from the shipping firing and 
throwing Bombs Keeping us down till they almost sur- 
rounded us. But God in Mercy to us fought our battle and 
tho' we were but few in number and suffered to be defeated 
by our enemy yet we were preserved in a most wonderful 
manner far beyond our expectation and to our admiration for 
(Hit of our Regiment there were but 37 killed, 4 or 5 taken 
captive, about forty-seven wounded h. oh may I never forget 
(iod's distinguishing mercy to me in sparing my Life when 
they fell on my right hand and on my left, and close by me, 
thcv were, to the eve of reason, no more exposal than mv- 
self. When the arrows of death flew thick round me I was 
preservd while others were suffer'd to fall a prey to our Cruel 
enemies. O mav that (iod whose mercv was so far extended 
in my preservation grant me his grace to devote my future 
Life to his divine service. Nor do I conclude that the danger 
is yet over unless God in his mercy either remove our enemy 
or heal the breach — but if we should be called again to 
action, I hope to have courage and strength to act my part 
valiantly in defence of our Liberties & Country trusting in 
him who hath hitherto kept me and hath covered my head 
in the day of battle, and altho' we have lost four out of our 
Company & several taken captive by the enemy of America, 
I was not suffered to be touchVI. 

1 was in the fort when the enemy came in, jumped over 
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the wall and ran half a mile when halls flew like hailstones 
and Cannon roarM like thunder, hut tho* 1 escapM then it 
may he my turn next. After asking your Prayers must con- 
clude wishing you the hest of hlessings, still remain your 

Dutiful son 

Peter Brown. 

P. S. 1 wish very much to come and see you, His in 
vain to think of that now. I desire you to write to me, direct 
to Peter Brown Cambridge, to he left at Colo. Prcscott's 
Chambers in the South Collcdge ' and .send by way of Prov- 
idence li> Koxbury, from whence it will l>e likely to come 
safe; my love to Polly, Sally & Patty, have not leisure to 
write to them in particular, and Conveyance very uncertain, 
hope they will excuse me this time. 

To-<lay at C^anihridgc, to-morrow — 

Tu-nu>rro\v the Ix^rd only Knows where. 

P. W^ 

A bronze t:iblcl recently placed on the westerly 
side of South Colle^^e lias the followin*; : — 

MASSACIlLSICriS 

IIAIJ. 
Bun T itv iiiK I'kuvinck, 1720. 

OCCUriKh MY 

Till. Ami-khan Akmv 

»775-'77«'- 
I'skh roR Sumunis' Kooms imil 

1S70-1S71. 

^ Mas?»achuseUs Hall. 

2 'the alxive Kucr from Pctor Hi own to his mother, now (^iven 
for the tirsl lime in en«hnin^ form, ennriruis a tradition in ret^nnl 
lo the t'ir>l victim of the biilisli ^uns on Jnne 17, 1 775. 
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It was my fjoml fortune to meet at lier liome in 
Luiienbitrg Miss Susan Itruwn, wlio icluted tlie 
following facts : — 

" I'etcr Brown was my grandfntlicr. He was 
born in Newport, R.I., in 1753. lie was a sou of 




William Uniwn, and a descenttant of I'oter Brown, 
who came in the Mayflower in rG20, and settled 
in I'lynioutli, and wliosc son Teter, a non-conform- 
ist, went to Rhode Island with Kngcr Williams. 
My grandfather, I'eter, removed to Massachusetts, 
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and, as the letter shows, was living at or near 
Concord at the beginning of hostilities. After 
his service in the Revolution he had a temporary 
residence at Hoylston, Mass., where he married 
Olive Dinsniore, October 24, 17S1. They settled 
in the part of Lunenburg known as Flat Hill, 
at a beautiful situation now occupied by their 
descendants." 

"My grandfather was an influential man. He 
was for several years one of the school committee, 
a selectman and coroner. He was chosen dea- 
con, but declined on account of age, and distance 
from the meeling-housc. Peter's son William was 
my father. He lived at the old home, and there I 
was born. My grandfather followed the trade of 
a blacksmith in connection with the care of his 
farm." 

Miss Susan Brown was quite young when her 
patriot grandfallicr died ; but she has vivid recol- 
lections of him as a man small in stature, and 
busy in making his children and grandchildren 
happy. 

** I am the only living grandchild of Peter Brown 
who bears the family name," said Miss Brown, as 
standing at her door in Lunenburg she pointed 
out the old homestead, and directed her guest to 
the delightful locality where the soKlier set up his 
home. She then <;ui(lcd me to the burying-ground 
near by, whore is icail on a slate tablet, chiselled 
out by William, son tjf Peter, the following : — 
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IN MEMORY OK 

MK. I'lnEK HROWN, 

Who Dikp July i5«»«, 1829, 

yK. 76 Yeaks. 

lie was a soldier in tlic Kcvoluti»)n : was one of those who pursued 

the IJritlsh in their retreat from Concord to Itoston. Was in 

the Hattle on hiinkcrs Hill. lie was an honest 

man and a devoted (Christian. 



Till': FIRST IILOOI) AT HUNKER HILL. 

I learned the sloiy of the first I)l()()(l at Hunker 
Hill from the lips of the venerable officer of the 
town of J5illcrica, Mr. Dudley I'oster, while sit- 
tin<; with him hy his family hearth-stone. 

Mr. l^'oster said, " I am a descendant from 
Thomas I'^osler, who appeared in I his country as 
early as 1659. My grandfather was Joseph Foster, 
the clerk of the town of Jieverly in the early 
days. My father, Samuel 1^'oster, came to Hillerica 
and settled more than a century ago. 

"It was through the Pollard family, to which 
my wife belonged, that we have the kinship with 
Asa I'ollard, the fust to fall at Hunker Hill." 

Asa Pollard was the fourth son of John Pollard 
and Mary, daughter of Isaac Stearns, born No- 
vember 15, 1735, at a farm located in North Bil- 
lerica. The family first appeared in possession of 
the land in 1692. Its members were inured to 
hardship, the devastations of the Indians having 
set their teeth on edge at an early age. Asa 
served in the French war, was a scout, and well 
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trained in military tactics when the Lexington 
alarm called him from the old home. It is said 
that the musket which he took from the pegs 
above the family hearth-stone on April 19, 1775, 
carried to Concord and to Hunker Hill, was one 
that he had received from the Provincial Govern- 
ment as a bounty for a certain number of Indian 
scalps bronchi in by him after that cpiosl ioiiahlc 
means was adopted for exterminating the race. 
Tlie scarcity of fire-arms at the opening of the 
Revolution tends to support the family tradition, 
while the recorded votes of the town give added 
testimony. 

Asa Pollard and his comrades were more than 
glad of an opportunity to shoot at Gage's men ; 
for they had vividly in mind the coat of tar and 
feathers given to one of their neighbors while in 
l^oston a little more than a year before the open- 
ing of the war. (See **Heneath QUI Roof Trees.*') 
When the town voted ** to look up the old bay- 
onets," Asa Pollard looked up his, and all that 
went with it, and used it like a trained soldier. 
He and his brother Solomon were at Concord on 
April 19, and the latter was in command of the 
minute-men of Hillerica at Hunker Hill. The rec- 
ords fail to tell us when the company went to join 
the forces untler (leneral Artemas Ward — pos- 
sibly they did not all go at one time. Hillerica was 
in the line of march of many of the up-country 
troops, and companies were seen passing along the 
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highway at various times. A company from New 
Hampshire reached the town at nightfall ; and 
being weary, it was decided to camp in a farm- 
yard nntil the following morning. This was done; 
and the combined hospitality and patriotism of 
the farmer's wife were manifested in a substantial 
manner. She made haste to prepare for them a 
genuine New England meal, and in the early 
morning hot beans and rye bread were brought 
forth from the great brick oven to the delight of 
the soldiers. The wooden shovel on which the 
balls of spungy dough were committed to the 
heated bricks by the hands of Mrs. Sarah Man- 
ning^ is still in existence, as a reminder of that act 
of a patriot of the town, who like many another 
did valiant service beneath her own roof. 

Asa Pollard was of the number of men who 
went over on the evening of the i6th of June, and 
labored through the night throwing up earth- 
works. 

Said Mr. I**oster, "My wife's uncle, lulward 
Pollard, lived in her father's family during her 
girlhood ; and having served four years in the 
Continental army, he had a large store of anec- 
dotes of those days, with which he used to enter- 
tain the young people, who never tired of the 

* Sarah Ilcywocnl of Burlington married William Manning of 
Billcrica in 1769. She died in 1838. aged 91 years. Her husband 
was commissioned Secon<l Lieutenant in Captain Kidder's com- 
pany, Seventh Regiment, May 31, 1776. 
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veteran's stories, among which was that of Asa's 
death. It was about noon, and they were taking 
their huich brouglit over from camp on the previ- 
ous evening. An occasional cannon-kdl had been 
fired over from the war-vessels of the enemy dur- 
ing the morning hours, but they had been easily 
dodged by the l)usy workmen. Asa Pollard had 
seen such missiles before, and made light of the 
|X)orly directed siiot. Hut alK)ut midday this brave 
son of Billerica, when seated on the embankment, 
was struck by a cannon-ball, which severed his 
head from his body. The bloody scene was within 
the presence of C<)lonel Prescott, who was [xissing 
down I lie line at tiie very moment of the fatal 
shot. Then came the first confusion of the day. 
Men left their places in spile of all orders. They 
were drawn to tlie spot by the dreadful fate of 
their coinratle. Putnam came running up from 
the rail fence, and with most positive words at- 
tempted to force them back into line. Prescott 
ordered the Ixnly buried immediately, saying, 
*IIe's the first to fall, and the only one who will 
be biuied to-day.' One of the officers is .said to 
have exj)resse(l surprise that the soKlier should 
be burieil without a funeral service; but the gal- 
lant Prescott saw that the j^resence of death in 
that form was not conducive to onler, aiul consid- 
ered that there was no other way to maintain dis- 
cipline. The enemy on the vessels had seen the 
confusion resulting from that one successful shot. 
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and rctloiiblcti ihtjir fire. Tlic shot wliich struck 
I'dllard came from the Somerset, the (rigatc which 
afterwards went asliore near Lieutenant's Island, 
ofT the Massachusetts coast ; and it is claimed that 
a portion of her hull is yet embedded in the sand 
of that place." 

The body of Asa i'ollani rests with the others in 
the soil which drank np their youthful blood, 
was nearly accnhiry 
before llie people 
of Jiis native town 
took any steps to 
perpetualehisn' 



It 



.ry; hut .1 



thee 




tennialof hisdeulh. 

a tree was planted 

on the pulilie Cmii- 

iniin, wliere it now 

flourishes to keep 

the yonnj; hero's 

memory green. |^ ''..-'• 

Later, the Union ' 

School buildiuRwas ""'"^" '"'""■ 

dedicated as the Asa I'ollard School, and now the 

local society of the Children of tlic American Revo- 

Uition is known as the Asa Pollard Society. The 

birthplace of the hero has also been suitably marked 

by the Itillerica Historical Society and the Foster 

brothers, sons of Dndley l*'ostcrand Louise Pollard, 
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ClIAPTKR XXIII 

A nOSTON FAMILY TAKKS REFUliK IN CHELMSFORH. 
Till-: TOWN OF liOSTON AFTFK TIIK .SII:<;K 

TiiK (lew of only one night had moistened the 
little grave in Granary Hurying-Ground where 
Robert and Mary Kami had laid their flrst-lxirn 
to rest, when the sorrowful couple were aroused 
by the message, **'rhe Regulars have marched 
out into the country to destroy the stores as it is 
supposed." 

l''or nearly eleven months the people of Boston 
had suffered the hardships of the blockade. To 
be sure, the sympathetic patriots throughout the 
continent had ministered to them. South Carolina 
had sent two hundred barrels of rice, and prom- 
ised eight hundred more. Wilmington, N.C., had 
sent two thousand i)ounds currency. 0)nnecticut 
had sent over her flocks of sheep. All New Eng- 
land towns had shared their crops with their 
neighbors in lioston. Maryland ami Virginia had 
contributetl liberally. George Washington hat! 
headed a subscription jiaper with his personal gift 
of fifty pounds. The settlers beyond the lilue 
Ridge had contributed from their scant supply, 
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and sent il nviM' [hi: i)iiiunl:iiii.s Ui Uk; dislrosscd 
and sufforin^ in Kostoii. And with those re- 
peated dimations had come words of syni|>atliy 
and cheer. Tlie ministers of Connecticut ha<l 
written, " The takinjj aw.iy of civil liberty will 
involve the ruin of religions lit>erty also." The 
people of Itrooklyn, Conn,, llic home of (ieiRnd 
Israel rulnam, had written, " Vonr zeal in favor 
of liberty has f^ained a name that shall perish bnt 
wtlh the til'-i'ions constellation of Heaven." Yet 
notwilhslandinj; ail this aid, there was snrferinK 
and inilold apixiety in the blockaded town. It 
was ni>t con lined to I be pr)f>r by any means. 
" The warehouses of the ihrifty niercbants were 
at once made valneless ; the cosily wharfs, which 
extended far into the channel, and were so lately 
covered with produce of the tropics and with Eng- 
lish fabric.«. were become solitary places ; the har- 
bor, which had resoinide<l incessantly with cheery 
voices of prosperous conniierce, was now disturbed 
by no sounds but from Itrili.sh vessi'ls of war." 
No one could -^o in and out his own door with- 
out being scrutinized by the llrilish f;i"t'''ls that 
patrolled the streets of the town. V.\t:n the .sor- 
rowful K'oiip tli^t had made its way on the 17th 
of April to the Inirying-Rronnd had been umler 
the watch of the soldiers of tlie king. The fifief 
of the Kaiid family naturally led them to be more 
syni|>.ithctic for the wounded and dyinfj who were 
brought in to I^ostoii in the night of April 19; 
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but they were avowed j)atriots, and consequently 
not in harmony with the officials whose move- 
ments had occasioned the distress, and they couhl 
do but little for the sufferers. 

The Rands were ** well connected and well to 
do," but in this exigency were poor even in their 
wealth. Robert Rand, the head of the Boston 
family, was born in 1719. lie was a descendant 
from Robert Rand of Lynn, who in 1692, by a 
vote in town meeting, was granted the right to 
sit with six other aged men in the pulpit. Mary, 
his wife, was daughter of William Simpkins, a 
jeweller and silversmith of considerable distinc- 
tion. Tiiey were married on June 3, 1773, and 
had but just C()mj)]eted a year in a home of their 
own wIkii I lie poll ol Moslon was closeil. lie- 
lieving that an l^nglishman's home is his castle, 
the Rand family maintained their position until 
tlie infections that followed the army made it 
dangerous to health and life, when it was decided 
that Mrs. Rand should leave the town. A good 
many had gone to Chelmsford, and availed them- 
selves of the hospitality bountifully extended to 
all ; and a home was found there for Mrs. Rand 
through the influence of her physician. Dr. Dan- 
forth. The change was nuule by his advice, and 
he naturally took steps to a her in leaving the 
town. The restrictions in regard to the amount 
of goods takiMi away wc.vc very annoying to this 
family, for they had an abundance; but Mrs. Rand 
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in clisjj;iiisc presented lierself for a permit. She 
had a suspicious trunk, which slie refused to allow 
out of her si»;ht, and this led tlie sentinel to oj)- 
pose her j^oing; hut Dr. Danforth's son Tom, a 
family friend, yet a Tory, interfered with seeming 
roughness of manner, and said, ** Let the old 
woman i^n;'* nnd she wns allowed to leave the 
town. I'he contents of the trunk was chielly 
gold coin, which was used by her for her own 
comfort, and in dispensing to the comfort of 
others who had fled from the blockaded town 
under less favorins: circumstances. There was one 
memento, however, which the sorrowing mother 
could not lenve behind in the deserted home. It 
was more precious to her than the coin which it 
acc()mi)anic(l ; for it so vividly reminded her of the 
little one who had borne her name for a few short 
months and passed away, and whose silent rcst- 
ing-i)lace was now at the mercy of the enemy. 
This memento was only a pincushion, on which 
the mother read, '* Welcome, little stranger, to 
Hoston, though the port is blocked up, 1774." 

Chelmsford was truly a patriotic town, and her 
people were continually sending supplies, as were 
those of other towns, to the sufferers who were 
obliged to remain in J^oslon ; while those who 
made their temporary home in Chelmsford were 
as comfortable as kind, sympathetic patriots could 
make them. The slightest report of movements 
in Hoston was eagerly scanned, and the news of 
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the evacuation broii<;lit cliccr to tlicm all. The 
Kaiid family li(>|>c(l to bu soon ro-ostahlishcd in 
tliuir own Iionic, l»iil the army lia<l left an entail- 
ment uf tlisease whicli rctjnired tlie mu^t vigilant 
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were free from all possibility of infection. The re- 
peated outbreak of the smallpox, and general dis- 
arrangement of affairs, prevented individuals from 
returning for many months. Among them was 
Mrs. Rand. The year 1777 had come before this 
lady again welcomed her friends around the family 
hearth-stone in Hoslon. I^ut the cradle left tenant- 
less was again occupied ; and there was recorded 
in Chelmsford, "Horn December 14, 1776, Mary, 
daughter to Robert and Mary Rand of Hoston.*' 

l^oston seemed to the returning family a very 
different place from that which they had left. 
Many of their neighbors who adhered to the king 
had fled with the army and could not return, 
while those who esj)oused the patriots' cause, and 
remained in the country, found it the work of 
months and years to restore their homes and pub- 
lic buildings to as good condition as they were 
in when the army of the king took possession of 
the town ; and the old burying-grounds bear silent 
testimony to the devastations of the army of the 
king. 

Four children grew up together in the home of 
Robert Rand, but only three of them could claim 
Jioston as their birthi)lace. They were prominent 
among the families of the enterprising merchants, 
and po|)ular in the best society of the town. 

Hut a few months after the little stranger was 
welcomed to the Rand family at Chelmsford, there 
was a son born in the I'itch tavern at J^e<lford ; 
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and he was called Jeremiah, after his father and 
grandfather. The war for independence was still 
being carried on, and much of local military in- 
terest centred in this Jeremiah Fitch tavern. It 
was very natural that the namesake of the father 
should be early impressed with the story of the 
morning of April 19, 1775, and of his father's ex- 
perience as sergeant of Hcdford minute-men at 
Concord, and in the running fight of that day. 
These early impressions were never forgotten, but 
were often the subject of conversation by the old 
hearth-stone and in the busy world. 

The family plan had been that Jeremiah should 
be trained to agricultural pursuits, and succeetl 
his father on the farm, which was carried on in 
connection with tlie business of a country tavern. 
Hut the boy had no inclination in that direction, 
and at the age of fourteen years left home, and 
went to Charlestown with a capital of twenty 
cents, and unaided by any one set to work to pro- 
cure cnij^loynient. lie soon secured a situation 
with Mr. Saninel Rnggles, and from that time re- 
lieved his parents from all pecuniary assistance. 
While in Charlestown tlie young man had con- 
stantly before his eyes the redoubt on Hunker 
Hill, and the hastily made graves of those who 
were companions in arms with his father when 
the Lexington alarm called them from their homes. 

The success of the country boy, Jeremiah Fitch, 
while in Charlestown, maile a way for him to cross 
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over to Boston, where he soon set up business for 
himself, but by the faihire of his patrons he was 
involved in embarrassments; yet with the deter- 
mination befitting a son of a hero of April 19, '75, 
young Jeremiah struggled on until he had fully 
extricated himself. 

He was always esteemed for straightforward- 
ness and integrity in his dealings; for nearly a 
score of years he was a director of the Union 
Hank and for the Mercantile Marine Insurance 
Company. For many years he was a member of 
the Hoard of Health, retiring in 1821 to become 
a member of the last Board of Selectmen of the 
town of Boston ; in 1824 he was a member of the 
Common Council, and in the following year an 
Overseer of the Poor of the City of l^oston. 

It was his conduct in adversity that won for 
him friends who offered capital and other assist- 
ance, with which he made his way to fortune. 
But he never forgot his early associations. The 
old tavern where his father served the minute- 
men on the morning of April 19, 1775, was sacred 
to him; and he cherished the hearthstone by 
which he had been cradled during the war. His 
delight was in ministering to the comforts of his 
parents and friends of his youth. 

As a successful, enterprising merchant of Corn- 
hill, he met the beautiful young lady, Mary Rand ; 
and on May 10, 1804, they were married in Boston 
by Rev. William limerson, who, having left his 
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Harvard parish, had already made a decided im- 
pression as a dignified pastor of the First Church 
of Boston. 

The united efforts of the young couple were re- 
warded with marked success ; public honors were 
justly conferred upon the merchant by his asso- 
ciates and fello\v-townsmen. He occupied many 
positions of trust within the gift of the voters of 
Hoston ; and as a mark of respect for the son of 
Old liedford, the name of l*ond I^ne was changed 
to Iknlford Street, which it now bears. 

Wiiile in the midst of his flourishing business 
as an imj)ortcr of dry goods, the second war with 
I'jigland came on. Tiiis brought vividly to mind 
the trying experiences of tlie J'^itch and Rand fam- 
ilies during llic KevDlution. 

Having kcj)t in family possession the old home 
at Bedford, Jeremiah Fitch had a safe retreat 
there; and he recorded under date of September, 
1 8 14, *• l\Iy family removed to Bedford in conse- 
quence of the war, nu)ved my goods from the 
store the same day. Returned September 29, 
after about three weeks." Jeremiah l**itch re- 
peatedly manifested his loyalty to his native town. 
His sentiments rebelled against the common use 
of the cannon-ball which, fired from the patriot 
camp of Cambridge, struck the Ikattle-strect 
Church during the siege of Boston. Mr. and Mrs. 
r^iteh were attendants at this church ; and being a 
member of the standing committee, he succeeded 
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in Iiavrng the ball, tital liail done diity for many 
years as a weij^lit at llie front galo of a nt-if^lilwr's 
rcRKknce, n-luined, and embedded in tlie front wall 
of the edifice, wlierc it was kept so long iis a re- 
minder of the months when Gage's army was 
hemmed in by the I'rovinciids. 

The retori! of ibis worthy eoirpk- is with that 
of Ihe trnly successful of the world. the name 




Mary Rand has been faithfully conlinued ti)ron<;h 
successive generations ; and among the family 
treasures are a silver tankard made by William 
Simpkins the silversmith for his daugbter Mary 
when she married Robert Rand ; the pincnsbioii 
which marked the advent of the first Mary to the 
Rand family during the siege ; the slippers and a 
sample of ibc dress wont by Mary Rand when she 
marrieil Jeremiah l-'ileb ; five generations of sam- 
plers, and other tangible reminders of two families 
worthy to be perpetuated in the annals of Itostoii 
and Itcdford. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

FOUR EMEKSONS. PATRIOT PREACHERS OF THE 

REVOLUTION. ANCESTRY. LETTER FROM REV- 
EREND SAMUEL MOODY. — REVEREND DANIEL 
EMERSON IN FRENCH WAR. — REVEREND JOSEPH 
EMERSON IN THE ARMY. — COURTSHIP OF THE 

MINISTER. REVEREND WILLIAM EMERSON OF 

CONCORD. — REVEREND JOHN EMERSON AND THE 
TORIES 



''I'is still (il^erved llmsi! iiieit most valinnt .ire 
'IMiut are must modest ere they coiiiu to war. 

HlvKRlCK. 

The act of incorporation by which early settle- 
ments in New ICnj^land were <; ranted the le»(al 
authority of towns was conditioned upon the set- 
tlement of an orthodox minister of good conver- 
sation, and a provision for his sup|)ort. His was 
the leading position in the town, and the iniluence 
which he exerted was correspondingly great. His 
judgment was seldom questioned, his authority 
never doubted. 

When the luiglish and French were contend- 
ing for possession in North America, the minis- 
ter went forth, with his soldier parishioners, and 
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served as their chaplain. His voice was heard 
from the pulpit and from house to house in the 
interest of freedom during the years of the Rev- 
ohition. In the siege of IJoston he divided his 
time between his parish at liome and his parish 
in camp. Wiien the seat of war was removed 
from Massachusetts, the faithful minister did not 
liesitate to take up his cross and appear in the 
midst of the army, though far from his home. In 
many instances this trusted friend shouldered a 
musket and carried liis liible also. 

As types of the patriotic ministers during the 
early and later wars may be cited the four I«2mer- 
sons. So large was their place in the affections 
of ihcir peojile, and so broad was their influence, 
that they were styled "patriot |)reachers." They 
were Reverends J()se|)h, William, John, and Dan- 
iel ICmerson, — settled ministers of the Congre- 
gational order in four prominent towns of New 
England when the Revolution burst upon the 
Colonies. Their respective parishes were Tepper- 
ell, Concord, and Conway in Massachusetts, and 
Hollis in New Hampshire. They had been labor- 
ing for the upbuilding of these towns for some 
years before the. Revolution, and been faithful 
servants of the Crown. They had often read 
from their pulpits official proclamations for pub- 
lic fasts and thanksgivings, and sincerely offered 
up the prayer, "God save the king." But when 
Britain's sovereign proved unfaithful to his sub- 
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jccts, these liniorsons espoused the cause of the 
oppressed. The alarm on that April morning, — 

"llirough every Middlesex village and farm,'* 

met with a ready resjKinse on the jxirt of each 
of these ministers; and before the evacuation of 
l^oston one of them had passed from earth, and a 
second joined him before the close of the year 
1776. 












These men were not only closely allied in pro- 
fession, but were united by the endearing tics of kin- 
ship. Reverends Joscpli, William, and John were 
brothers, and their sister Hannah was the wife of 
Rev. Daniel Emerson. Thus four of the children 
of that noted minister of Maiden, Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, were in full sympathy in their work at 
this trying period of the history of our country. 

Among the ancestors of the Emcrsons in this 
country must be cited Rev. Peter Bulkley, a pio- 
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ncci, and the first minister of Concord ; Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, a pioneer and minister of Meh- 
don, who barely escaped with his life when the 
village was destroyed by the Indians ; Rev. Sam- 
uel Moody, a pioneer and minister of York, Maine ; 
and Deacon Cornelius Waldo, one of the Wenham 
Colony, who emigrated in 1655, and became one 
of the founders of the town of Chelmsford in the 
n.iy Colony. 

Rev. Peter Hulkley was a man of considerable 
property in Odell, IJedfordshire, Kngland. He 
was among those who, being silenced by Arch- 
bishop Laud for nonconformity, crossed the At- 
lantic in 1634 to New I^ngland, and became one 
of the little company who pushed out through the 
tangled wood, and founded the town of Concord, 
and there spent most of his fortune :is a pioneer 
of civilization. ** He was addressed as father, 
prophet, and counsellor by his people, and by all 
the ministers of the countiy.'* — SuyXTTUCK. 

Rev. Josi'ph luncrson w.is si'ttled in Mendon, 
l)(!ccnd)er, 1669. I lis salary was f(»rty-nve pounds 
for the first two years, to be paid as follows : — 



*• Tcnn pounds at Boston yearly at sonic sliopc there, or 
in money at this town. The reniayninjij to ))e made up, two 
pounds of butler for every cow, the rest in pork, wheat, 
barley, and soe to make the year's pay in work, Indian corn, 
rye, pease, and hecf. After the second year he was to l>e 
paid fifty-five pounds yearly, and soe on as (lod shall enable 
them. All differences between the minister and the town 
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were to be referred for adjudication, to the churches of Med- 
field, Uedham, and Koxbury/* 

This ministry was cut short by King Philip's 
war, in 1675, when Rev. Mr. Emerson fled to the 
home of his father-in-law, Rev. Edward Bulkley,^ 
at Concord, and there died in 1680. 

Rev. Samuel Moo<ly, or Father Moody, of Aga- 
menticus, was the valiant minister of York, Maine. 
He did not hesitate to exercise his full authority. 
" When the offended parishioners, wounded by 
his pointed preaching, would rise to go out of 
church, he cried out, * Come back, you graceless 
sinners, come back!* And when they began to 
fall into ill customs, and ventured into the ale- 
houses on a Saturday ni^ht, he would go in after 
ihcni, collar the sinners, drag them out with rous- 
ing admonitioiv His charity was without stint. 
He gave away his wife's only pair of shoes from 
her bedside to a poor woman who came to the 
house one frosty morning barefoot. When his 
wife, trying to restrain his unreasonable generos- 
ity, made him a purse that was opened with diffi- 
culty, he gave away purse and all." 

Deacon Cornelius Waldo of a family of London 
merchants was born in 1625. He came early to 
this country, and settled in Essex County, and 
later went with Rev. John Eisk and others to the 

^ Edward Hulklcy Kft his parish at MarshBcld to succeed bis 
father at Concord, where he labored until his death in 1696. 
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town of Chelmsford, where he completed his use- 
ful life. A simple stone in the burying-ground 
tells the following : — 

IIP.RK LYES YE miDV OP 

DKACON COKNFJJUS WAI.DO, 
Af;iii> 75 Ykars. Dif.i) Jan. Ye j, 1700. 

" The Memory of the Just is Blessed:' 

The line of connection is as follows : — 
Rev. Joseph Emerson of Mcndon married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Rev. Edward, and granddaughter 
of Rev. Peter Ikilkley of Concord. Edward, son 
of Rev. Joseph Emerson and Elizabeth lUilklcy, 
married Rebecca, daughter of Cornelius Waldo. 
Their .son, Rev. Joseph luncrson of Maiden, mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Rev. Samuel Moody. Jo- 
seph, William, John, and Hannah wore the children 
of Rev. Joseph and Mary Moody ICmerson. 

While Edward limerson of Chelmsford was not 
a minister, he was early found to be a leader in 
educational matters. He was the town's school- 
master in 1698, and in 1703 was a member of a 
board of school committee. On his grave-stone 
he is thus recorded, — 

MR. EDWARP EMERSON 

Some time Deacon of the First Church 

IN Mepway. 

He was noted for the virtue of patience, and it is a family 
tradition that he never complained hut once, when he said 
mildly to his danp[h(cr» that her dumplings were somewhat 
harder than needful, but not often. — O. W. Holmes. 



3 so 
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Our four patriot preachers were graduates of 
Harvard College. They were young and niimar- 
riedwhen they entered their pastoral work. Rev. 
Daniel Emerson was from Keadtiig. We shall 




consider him licre for another reason than that 
of marriage, 

I'.lizabcth Ihilklcy. widow of Rev. Joseph l':mer- 
son who died at Concord in 1680, married, in 
1682, John lirown, Kst|., of Reading. This union 
brought the limer^un and Hrown children of 
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former marriages together, and resulted in the 
maTriagc of I'eter Kmcrson and Anna lirown, 
who became the parents of Daniel Emerson. He 
was born in 1716, and graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1739. He was settled as the first minis- 
ter of Hollis, N.H., in 1743, and in the autumn 
of the following year brought his bride, Hannah 
Kmerson, from the Maiden parsonage to his home 
in the comparative wilderness. 

The settlement of Rev. Daniel ICmer.son in a 
home of his own with a guaranty of support ful- 
filled the conditions of incorporation, and the 
town of Hollis began a prosperous record. 

While bu.sy in clearing the land and erecting 
homes, the settlers were obliged to turn their at- 
tention to war. The king's demand for service 
was at the northward, and was met with a ready 
response from the men of this new town, the min- 
ister among them. 

It was my good fortune to meet in Hollis Mrs. 
Levi Abbott, at her attractive home, within or 
near the liniits of the original grant to the minis- 
ter, her great-grandfather. Mrs. Abbott said, — 

"It was about twelve years after my great- 
grandfather began his ministry among this peo- 
ple that he felt called upon to go into the army 
contending against the French and Indians. Con- 
sequently he left his parish, his wife, and a half- 
dozen little children, and went to the northward 
as chaplain, in a regiment commanded by Colonel 
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Joseph Blanchard of Dunstable. He was absent 
about six months. During his absence he kept a 
journal, which is now treasured in our family. It 
is styled by the minister, * A Journal of My Pro- 
ceedings with the Army to Crown Point.' '* 

From the yellow leaves I have copied the fol- 
lowing entries : — 

July ye •, 1755, being TtiestLty. 

Sat out from my own House after coni»'ng ourselves t' 
(lod by Solemn I'r. in wh. Mr. Kmerson was greatly inkirgecl. 

Went to Lichfield & I'reached from , in wh. Exercise 1 

enjoyed some inlargement. O that I might be used as an 
Instrument to Glorify God ! Went that night to Gen. Starks 
at Derryficld [Manchester] where I was kindly entertained 
with Kcv. Dr. Cummings. 

lie preached on July 9, and then went on to 
Kumford (Concord, N. H.), where he was enter- 
tained by Mrs. Walker, the wife of the minister, 
and mother of Hon. Thomas Walker, a famous 
patriot in the Revolution. On Friday of the same 
week he went under guard to the army at Hakers- 
town, where he was kindly received ** by ye Col's 
of ye Army," and began his service as chaplain. 
]le records : — 

" I lodged in ye Canip much hotter than I feared, slept 
sonic & rose relrcshcd early in ye morning.*' 

On the following day he saw — 

'* Need of more wiMlom, zeal & courage than in an\ station 
of life 1 have been placed in." 
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lie prcaclicd twice on his first SahlKith in camp, 
hut found the sohhers little disposed to attend. 
He notes that lodging on the ground was more 
bearable than at first. 

On Monday, July 14, he writes: — 

•* I visited some of the inliahitants who came to Stcvens- 
ti>\vn while ye Kej^imcnt coiiUl protect them." 

On the following day he was not able to go to 
prayer with the regiment, but two days later re- 
cords : — 

" Had a shock of ye fever & ague. Col. HIanchard prayed 
with ye Kc<;iment : at night was exceedingly kind, urged me 
to take his couci) to lodge in. . , . I'his day wrote to my 
dear ch. & people.*" 

On the 20th he made record of an order for the 
regiment to go to join the army at Albany, and on 
the following day, of his having leave to go home. 

*' To he with my dear family i'^ people on the Day of Fa.st- 
ing & Prayer." 

lie preached at Suncook and Rumford on the 
way to llollis, and recorded that it was harder to 
go from the ground to the bed than from the bed 
to the ground. He reached his home on the 22d, 
when his record is ; — 

*• Almost overcome with the heat, hut found my Dear 
Partner & children well. How pleasant it is & how great a 
Blessing to have such a wife as (lod has crowned me with." 
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The following day was observed as a Fast 
through the Province. The minister's parents 
came from Maiden to visit their son. 

On July 30, the Mollis minister set out for Al- 
bany, was joined by Colonel Klanchard, who ac- 
companied him on the way to the Hudson River. 
They reached Albany on Tuesday, August 12, 
when Rev. Mr. Emerson made the following en- 
try : — 

** Found it a compact Place, but ye buildings not so gay 
as in our seaport town, tamed there all night & the next day, 
but I wanted to get to my Business at ye Flat.s 6 miles above 
Albany." 

He speaks of bein^ comfortable on his armful 
of straw. 

August 24 was Siiiulay, and this chaplain 
preached to soldiers on both sides of the river. 
On the followinj^' day he dined with Colonel 
Schuyler^ Illness seems to have followed him, 
but he prayed four times each day. He divided 
his service between the troops lodged on either 
side of the river. 

In the early days of September he records : — 

'* I saw some Indians who sang and danced in a very odd 
manner as did some before. Yy are pitiful looking crea- 
tures. I pitied Mr. Ihay"-^''*' and honored his memory more 

* Colonel Schuyler was iii.-nlc a general hy Washington in the 
Revolution, aiitl \\\ coniinand of Provincial forces in New York 
for a liute. 
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y" ever \v»» I saw yc poor People w»" he had spent liis life 
ai»oii«>;. Some told me y* some of Mr. Hrayw*"*!*" liulinns 
w*" among those I saw." 

His journal continues with details of the jour- 
ney, a skirmish with the I'rcnch and Indians, and 
on Septenihcr 19 he! writes fnnn Lake Geori^e to 
his wife. In this letter he savs : — 

•' If you could by a window look into my heart I believe 
you would find that you possessed as nnich of me as ever 
woman did of anv man's heart on earth." 



This letter, penned one hundred and forty years 
ago by the patriot i)reacher of Ilollis, is carefully 
treasured by his <;reat-»i;randdau<;hter. There is a 
family tradition that the letter was sent from Lake 
(leori^e to Ilollis on the neck of a faithfid doj^; 
that the minister had taken with him from his 
home for that ])urpose. 

It is said that when Rev. Mr. ICmerson was at 
Crown Point, and his re<;ime;it was ordered to 
present arms for ins|)ection, he presented his Hiblc 
to tlie officer as his weapon. 

At the opening of the Revolution the Ilollis 
minister was about sixty years of age, and he did 
not enter the army; but his patriotic spirit had 
been duly impressed upon his people and family. 
His son Daniel was captain of the Ilollis company, 
and went to Ticonderoga in July, 1776, and was 
also captain of a company enlisted in Ilollis in 
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June of the following year. In 1778 he was in 
command of a mounted company which went X^ 
Rhode Island, and also of a company in Colonel 
Mooney's regiment, raised in 1779 for the defence 
of Rhode Island. 

In the old burying-ground in Mollis may bo 
seen a slab on which is chiselled the following: — 

Itl-INKATIl THIS MONUMENT l.lfcS TIIK MOK TAl. I'AKT <iF 

Kiev. DANIKI. KMKKSON. 

lie was born at Reading, Mass^ May 20, 1716. Grad- 

uateil at Harvard Uuivun»ity 1739, and was ordained April 20, 

'7-l3> t^' ^l>^ ra:>toral care of tlie church and congregation in 

IloMis which tlien consisted of only 30 Families, lie was an honest 

man, given tu llospitaUty. .An affectionate llusUind, and lender 

r;iront. A faitliful friend and |»atriotic citizen. An Kvangeb- 

cal, zciK>us and iiiiusually successful I'reaclier of the 

(•t>s|)cl <•( Jcr>u:» C'hti^t. Highly estueiikil by his |)eo|»le, 

lii-> |>i.ii->o w.is ill .ill ihc chill thi-s. A.i*. I7<)> Im; 

Ntthiiit.iiily ic'hiu|iiishcil ttiiL^h.tU his sal.ir) to 

pntaiotc the settlement i>f a (.ulleaguo. I'Voiti which 

time his |>it)iis walk and <K:cabional lalM>rs eviiicetl an 

unabating love for the cau^e of Christ, until nature failed 

and lie fell asleep in Jesus 
.Si.ri 1.M111.K 30, iSoi, A(.i n 85 Vfaks. 

iiEKK akk Also niiiitsn i:n tiii: kkmains of 
HANNAH KMKUSON, 

W'llh tu- I hi: AI:i»\ I-. 

Ani> 1)aui;iiti-.k (»i- Ki.v. JtKM.rii Kmkk.son of Maluen. 

She livi'tl a pattern uf lilial i>lx*dieuce, res|xi;t and 

aitection, and an example i*f conjug.il love and duty ; a 

uio^t tender indulgent and faithful I'arent. llie delight of lier Friends 

and ornament of the Church. .She lived the life of a true l)is- 

ciple of Christ. In the ttinstant exeiciie itf active tailli in 

\\\ii promiM.'. And die<l in triumphant hu|)e of everlasting 

life III thobe Kegions where charity never faileth 

l-'n-.ku AKV 28, ibi2, .\i,i:i» yo. 
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Rev. Joseph iMiicrson was settled as the first 
minister of Pepperell, Mass., in 1746. lie re- 
ceived, as did the Holh's minister, an allotment of 
forty acres of land, on which he built a house. 

He was longer in becoming established in a 
home of his own than was his brother-in-law, Rev. 
Daniel lunerson. His journal, now in the |H)sses- 
sion of a descendant, shows the occasion of the 
delay with many interesting facts. 

Tiirsdaw Sept. 6, 174S. Set out for Conncclicul in com- 
pany with Peter Towers of Ilollis in order to go to New Haven 
commencement. 

His journey and visits by the way occupied the 
time until the 14th, when he notes: — 



C'nniniencement. all things were carried on with the utmost 
decency- Tlicy come very little behind Camhri(l<;e itself. 

E/ntf siiti}\ 15th. Breakfast at College «S: set out for home 
in company witli Mr. JOIlis of Middletown c't arrived at his 
house in the evening about 34 miles. 

He remained there and at VVeathersfield until 
the 17th, when he resumed his journey in company 
with Rev. Jonathan Edwards of Northampton. 
They halted at Hartford, called at Windsor upon 
the father of Rev. Mr. Edwards, who was also a 
minister, and reached Northampton on Tuesday. 

While here, Rev. Mr. Emerson met with Esther, 
the daughter of Rev. Jonathan lulwards. On the 
21st he makes the following entry : ~ 
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S|)ent the day very pleasantly, the ni«»t agreeable family 
I was ever accjuaintcd with, much of the presence of (tod 
here. We met with Mr. S|)encer, a gentleman who was or> 
dained last week at Huston, its a missionary to the Indians of 
the Six Nations. lie pur|)oses to set out to-morrow for 
Albany. The most wonderful instance of self denial I ever 
met with. 

After taking leave of the minister who was on 
the way to Albany a.s a foreign missionary, the 
homewanl journey was continued. 

When back iii his bxlgings, the Pepperell min- 
ister records: — 

Have not met with any difViculty in travelling aUmt 3cx> 
miles, (iod's name be praised. 

After four busy days in parish work and atten- 
tit)n lo bis iuoIIki, wbo bad come to visit her 
(laughter at liollis and son at l'e|)|)erell, be re- 
cords : — 

.S*<//., Oct. I. I wrote two letters in the forenoon, one to 
Mr. ]ubv.iid.-> of Noi ih.iinpton, and the other to his second 
(iaui;htLr, a very (iL-->ir.ibic i>crson to whom 1 purpoNC by 
(liviiic leave to make my addresses. May the I^>rd direct 
me in so important affair. 

MofiiiiiYy 3. Set out with my mother for .Mahlen. Dined 
at Col. 'riM«('s «!i: j^ot a.s far a.s Koathn^. Lotlgcil at Capt. 
I'aton's. 

After four weeks spent in ** journey ings often,*' 
like Saint Paul, and in close application to paro 
cbial work, together with some time spent in cut 
ting corn-stalks, the parson recortis : — 
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Afofn/nw jVoi'. 7. Sot nut some timi' lK*f(»rc day on a 
jf>iirn('v to NortliHinploii to visit Airs. (Miss) Kstlier Kd- 
wards ' to treat of marriage. 

A snh.scqiicnt record shows that tlic journey was 
performed in safety, but the hopeful parson adds, — 

I could not ol)tain from the voiniii la«ly llie least encoiir- 
aijjement to rome a«;ain. 'V\\v cinef ol>jeeti«>n she makes is 
her )oulh, which I ho|)e will he removed in time. 

Mont lis elapsed, nnd the yoiini^ minister was 
compelled to abandon his fondest hope. He 
passed thiou^^h the sentimental Gelhsemanc with 
true Christian fortitude, yet not without apparent 
mental and physical sufferinLC* and at lenq;th mar- 
ried y\I)i;;ail llay of Readin*^. The minister with 
his bride opened the doors of their home to the 
people of his early choice. 

I have shown in Chnpter IV. that Rev. Joseph 
lunerson, the patriot preacher of IVpperell, was 
chaplain in the exj)edition to l.ouisbuii^, preached 
plainly of the duty of patriots dmini; the I'^eneh 
troubles, took a bold stand at the oiK'iiini; of the 
Revolution, and died a j)atriot*s death, ()ct(»l)cr 29, 
1775, at th(» {\^Q of fifty-one years. 

Rev. William iMnerson married Pluebc liliss, a 
daughter of his predecessor in the Concord min- 

' Miss Ksthcr Kdwards hecninc the wife «»f Anrnii Hurr, the 

presi<lcnt of IVinreton College, and wn< the inndicr of .Anron 

Hurr, ihr third vice president of ihc I'nitcd Stales, .1 man of 
unpleasant incnioiy. 
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istry. They established their home at the Manse, 
anil spent a few years in the enjoyment of the 
entire confuience of their people, and in devotion 
to each other and their children. 

This Concord minister was a brave and deter- 
mined "Son of Liberty." Bancroft has recorded 
as testimony given him by veterans of that day's 
experience that at the early morning alarm, rung 
out by Amos Melvin, the sentinel at the Ccairt 
Mouse, the minister turned out with the others 
" his gun in hand." The school-boy's first lesson 
in the history of Concord fight has contained the 
old story that the minister of the town was one 
of lh()se who rashly advised that the early morn- 
ing force should stand its ground on the Common 
and abide the attack, but more ex|)criciux*d niili- 
lary men ovci ruled in the excitement ol the hour. 
Additional testimony has come from a non-resi- 
dent, who, working in Concord, was enrolled with 
the minute-men. He said he felt he could not 
stand when he saw the redcoats come in sight, 
but was (luieted and put in courage by Mr. luiier- 
son's brave words, antl hand laid on his shoulder. 

The above shoidd jiot be construed as conflict- 
ing with the words of a famous author, quoteii in 
cha[)ter ix. of " Heneath Old Roof Trees " — they 
refer to different hours of the day. I'^rom the 
family narrative we learn that when the Provin- 
cials retreated from the village to the opposite 
side of the river, ft)llowed by the liritish, many 
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women and children took refuge in the yard of 
the Manse; and as the minister's wife and little 
children were in the house with no protector but 
an excited black man-servant (former slave), his 
duty was plain, and he stayed, as a faithful minis- 
ter would, to protect his family, and comfort the 
crowd of lu'l|)lcss parishi(»ncrs. 

May not the expression, ** Ilarl not the friends 
around him prevented his cpiitting his doorstep,'* 
be a poet's account of the demands of a dis- 
tressed people for the service and protection of 
their pastor ? These duties caused the minister 
to be late at the river; but an official, who came 
a few days later to look over the ground, has 
rccordrd. "He saw all that went on, and at first 
was afraid his people would get excited and fire 
first, and after the l^itish volley he feared they 
n)ight not return it." After the enemy fell back 
from the bridge, Mr. iMnerson went there, and 
was shocked at finding the soldier whom an over- 
zealous boy, seeing him striving to rise, had cut in 
the head with a hatchet. 

We are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Emerson's 
journal for the account of the proceedings of 
April 19, 1775, as they impressed him. His 
record has been the foundation of the most re- 
liable narrative of the battle on Concord soil. 
The same preacher has given us a vivid descrip- 
tion of the ramp at ('and)ri(lge during the siege. 
(See *' Beneath Old Roof Trees," p. 73.) 
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Rev. William liiincrsoii was of that class of 
which liancroft wrote, ** ICloquent and accom- 
plisheil chaplains kept alive the habit of daily 
prayer, and preached the wonted sermons on the 
day of the Lord.*' 

Writing from the camj) to his wife at Concord, 
Mr. Emerson said, — 

** 'iMicrc are nuiny (liin«;s amiss in this cainp, yd upDii llic 
wliulc, God is in llic mitlsl ot us.'* 

On another occasion he wrote: — 

•* 1 despair seeing a halllc lou^lil ihis time coniim; down.*' 

While in servitx" in the northern campaign in 

1776, Rev. I\Ir. luiicrson's health failed, and he 

addressed tiic lollowini; letter to the eommandin'i 

o nicer : — 

Tico.NDKKooA. Stpt. 10, 1776. 

Sir, — iMy 111 Stale of Health is such that I am not ahle 
to perform the Duly ot a Chaplain, and an) advised by the 
IMiysicians to ask foi a ihsmission from the Army, and shall 
he ^hid of your consent and assistance therett). 

W'w. Kmi USON. 

To l/r. C()i.i.'». I>. IJuowN. 

The KevcientI .Mr. WiUiam Kmerson has my Discharge 
from the Northern .\rmy of the United States of America. 
'I'vcoNOiiKiKiA, \otli Scptcnibci\ \Tj(y. 

Horatio (Iatics, 
Major iicncral. 

The above letters are in the possession of the 
liinerson family at Concord. 
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Mr. li^nicrson started for home, reaehed Rut- 
land, Vermont, and died there on Oetober, 20, 
1776. His body was interred with the honors of 
war by a detachment of Colonel Vandyke's Regi- 
ment, commanded by Major Shepard. 

There is a table monument on lUirying Ground 
Hill, Concord, on which the following is read : — 

I:RK( TKIi UY Tins TnWN IN MHMORV «>!• TIIKIK lASTOK, 

KKV. WILLIAM KMKKSON. 

Who ihi-ii Ar Kirn. and, Vt., i;;''). -i-:. 3;, on mis ri ithn from 
Tiiii Ami:rican Army of wiiimi iik was Ciiai'Lain. 

Enthusiastic, eloquent, 

Affectionate and pious. 

He loved liis family, his jK-ople. 

His (mhI. and his c<»untiy. and to this last 

lie yielded the cheerful s.icrifice of his life. 



Rev. John ICmerson was two years younger 
than William, and did not make his advent to the 
Maiden j)arsonage until Joseph had attained his 
majority. He was settled as the first minister 
of Conway, in T^anklin County, in 1769. He 
had formed an altachment for a most estimable 
young lady in Hoston before he had completed his 
studies; and when called to the new town in the 
wilderness, the brave Sabra Cobb went with him. 
The journey was made on horseback. They were 
married in lioston in 1770. It retpiired moral 
heroism for a young lady to leave the society of 
the seaport town, and go to that distant settle- 
ment, where the people were doing the work of 
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pioneers. Within a week after she reacheil Con- 
way, she saw a bear looking into her bedroom 
window. The young preacher, in writing of him- 
self, said it was literally John preaching in the 
wilderness. 

The rustic people had prejudices to overcome, 
and it was a trying time for lx)th parties. But 
the minister's wife soon endeared herself to the 
people, who admitted that she was a lady "if she 
came from lioston." One act shows her to have 
been a juilicious, sacrificing woman. She was the 
possessor of a silk umbrella. Such a thing was not 
owned by tlie people of Conway ; and rather than 
give them occasion for jealousy, or have the ap- 
pearance of bcini; in any way above the women 
ol \\w lt)\vn, Mrs. I'lnurson never carried ihc um- 
brella, but long after made the silk into bonnets 
for her daughters. 

\Vc fnul liiat the Conway minister had an expe- 
rience (luring the Revolution very different from 
that of his brothers in their parishes. 

Rev. Daniel bjuerson had some noted Loyalists 
in Hollis, and Rev. William lunerson had one in 
his own family, Daniel IMiss, I^sq. ; but Rev. John 
of Conway had a large nund>er who adhered to 
the king, and were most reluctant to fall in with 
the patriots. In dealing with these Loyalists, or 
Tories, I lie young minister of Conway was se- 
verely tried. The fiJlowing votes, passed during 
the Revolutionary limes, serve to show the process 
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used against those who were not in sympathy with 
the American cause : — 

At a legal meeting held June 25, 1777, — 

Vottui^ To try the minds of the town with regard to the 
enimical persons that the Selectmen have entered in a list 
and laid before the town as such separately. 

After giving the list of Loyalists, they — 

Voted, That Captain Alexander Oliver be the person to 
collect the evidence, and lay it before the court against the 
above enimical persons. 

The meeting-house where Rev. John Emerson 
preached on the Sabbath was the place where the 
foll(»wing pecidiar action was taken : — 

At a legal meeting held August 27th, 1777, — 

I'otnf, 'I'hat we proceed in some mcasiire to secure the 
enimical persons called 'I'orics among us. Then the ques- 
tion was put, whether we would draw a line between the 
Continent and Oreat Hritain. 

Voted in the afllrmalive. 

Voted^ That all those ])ersons that .stand on the side of 
the Continent, take up arms and go hand in hand with us 
in carrying on the war against our unnatural enemies, such 
we receive as friends, and all others treat as enemies. 

Voted, That the broad alley be a line, and the south end 
of the meeting-house be the Continent side, and the north 
end be the Hritish side; then moved for trial, and found 6 
persons to stand on the Mrilish side. . . . 

Voted to set a guard over those enimical persons. 

Voted, The town clerk immediately desire Judge Mather 
to issue out his warrants against those enimical persons re- 
turned to him in a list heretofore. 
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The Conway minister survived the war, and lived 
to enjoy the blessings of liberty for many years. 
He saw the settlement in the wilderness grow 
from four hundred to two thousand inhabitants. 

Rev. John Emerson kept a journal, as did the 
other Emerson preachers, and the ministers of the 
time generally. While these journals treat largely 
of private matters, they also serve to show that 
ministerial association was promoted by inter- 
change ol visits, and that the parsonages (min- 
isters' homes) of New PIngland were hostleries 
where entertainment was freely dispensed. The 
Conway minister's record of a journey to lios- 
ton in 1799 is of interest. 

Miiy 2j. Sot out on a journey to Hoslon . . . lo consult 
on liic picsonl critic.il and alarming state ut uur country and 
to lie vise means for the suppression of infidelity. Rode this 
day as far as (ireenwich, tlined at Mr. Parson's of Amherst, 
and lod^eil at Capl. Kieh's in (Ireenwich. 

24lh. I'roceeded on my journey, dined at Mr. Avery's in 
Holden (l\ev. Joseph Avery the minister), and reai.hed Har- 
vard. L()d«jed at Dea. Whitney's. 

25lh. Rose early, breakfasted at my kinsman^ Mr. Kmer- 
son's ' and went on as far as C'oneord hy nt)on. 



1 Ucv. Willinm Kmcrst)n, pastor at Harvard from 1792 to 1799, 
was son of Rev. Wiliiaui of Concord, and a nephew of Rev. John, 
who made this visit just at the time when the First Church in 
Hoston was ofhrin^ imiucements to the Harvard pastor to exchange 
his country parish for the nn)re popular one at the sea|iort. He 
(lid this in the autuum of 1 799, and a Boston parsonage, instead of 
that at Harvaiil, first echoed the voice of the l)«)y Kalph Waldo 
Kincrson. 
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Rev. Joiiii I'^mcrson continues !iis record : — 

I was i)LTsiiaflL'(l. contrary to my intention, to stay with 
I'rothcr Ripley over the Sahhath. 

2G\\\^ LortVs Jhiy. 1 'reached for Mr. Ripley. Had some 
freedom and satisfaction in the public service of the day. 
Preached t«) the acceptance of many, and I hnpe some bene- 
fit." ['his visit at Concord w.is at the ])arsona<4;e, ** Ohl 
Manse. '■* and upon his brother's ui(h)\v IMuebo (Hliss) EmtT- 
son, who liad become the wife of R<!V. Mzra Ripley, the suc- 
ces'^or of his brother, the patriot preacher of Concord.] 

27th. .Set out early from Concord, and tf)ok breakfast 
at Dr. Osi^nod's in Medfnrd (the miiii'^ter's), and arrived at 
Maldc?) in safety, after a pleasant and prosperous journey. 
Found my sisters well, and livin«; together in harmony, which 
aflorded me nnich satisfaction. 



On June i^ be .set out for home. Dined at 
Concord, drank coffee at Harvard, and proceeded 
to l)Ovlston. I,odi:ed with Mr. Na.sh, the mini.s- 
ter, and so on until he reached Con way. 

In the old huryin-nj-i^romul of Conway may be 
seen a gravestone erected by loving hands, on 
which niav be read : — 

IN MI-.MOKV 01 

REV. JOHN KMKK.^^ON, 

Who was Horn at M \m»fn. Nnv. 20. 1745, 

Was SF.TTLF.n to the Work of thk Ministry in Conway 

July 20, 176^). 
& hnvinp proncbod the Gos|x?1 fifty-seven years, 
lie died June 26, 1826, 
In tlie 81st year of his age. 

" Pcrfiuhin ct l.ahoran lui Ccclunt ascendity 

" III' .iscciids to hcnvcn throuRlj f.iithfulncsn and l.il>or." 
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